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“Hurrah, here’s luck!” cried Brownie, tossing his cap in the air, and 
bounding right through the scullery into the kitchen. 
(Adventures of a Brownie) 
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PREFACE 


A LITERARY READER—This book, the third year edi- 
tion of the PrRosE AND Poetry series of readers, pre- 
sents reading and literature to boys and girls in an en- 
tirely new and attractive way. The material has been 
chosen very carefully so there is a well-balanced plan 
for presenting the best there is in literature for the 
third school year. The needs and desires of boys and 
girls of this period have been the rules governing the 
compilation and annotation of the selections in the book. 

QUALITY OF LITERATURE—Master pieces in literature, 
both in stories and poems, have been selected. These 
masterpieces when instilled into the hearts and minds of 
children will remain as guiding thoughts all their lives 
and become the more valuable as they grow older. With 
this in mind, special care has been taken in choosing the 
selections. In the abundance of stories and poems, 
much variety of literature can be found which will meet 
every need and demand. 

APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE—The fundamental 
basis of the PRosE AND PoETrRy readers is true appre- 
ciation and interpretation of literature. The enjoyment 
of a story or poem in the earlier grades is the apprecia- 
tion of the selection. Young children know whether 


or not they like a story without having knowledge of 
Vili 
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certain specific standards set up for literary quality. Be- 
‘cause they like the story or poem is evidence of appre- 
ciation. The degree of enjoyment to a certain extent 
evaluates the worthwhileness of a selection and its ap- 
preciation. | 

CHARACTER BuILDING—In all the stories, great care 
has been taken to point out to the young reader the 
lessons which may have appeared in the story. There 
may be lessons of unselfishness, of justice, of kindness, 
of loyalty, of obedience, of patriotism, or of many other 
such phases of character development. Wrong doing 
is always punished, and the wrong doer suffers for his 
acts. These stories which give such lessons are invalu- 
able because some one lesson may lead a boy or a girl 
to live the life of an honest, upright citizen. What 
greater reward could a teacher or an author desire for 
the time and energy devoted to the instruction of chil- 
dren than a well-trained, honest, and loyal citizen? 


THE GRADE PoEts—Two American poets, Lucy Lar- 
com, and James Whitcomb Riley, have been chosen for 
special attention and study in this book. Interesting 
stories of the lives of each have been given. Many 
poems of Lucy Larcom have been given with an intro- 
duction or appreciation of each. 

A very novel arrangement has been made for the 
study of the Riley poems by means of the “Riley Radio 
Hours.” Provisions have been made whereby a period 
is given to the study of a Riley poem. The introduction 
and explanation of the poem is given in radio style. The 
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provision is made for the reading of the poem which 
can be done from another book. Then the conclusion is 
given in the signing off of the hour. The Riley poems 
are written in dialect and it is preferable that young 
children should listen to them rather than to try to read 
them. 

LIBRARY READINGS—At the end of the book are sixty- 
five titles of books suitable for the third grade child to 
read. The aim of this list is to create a desire for more 
reading. Titles are given so the pupil can find the books 
in the libraries for home reading. It is hoped that this 
ust will be used many times during the year. 

ArT APPRECIATION—The six colored art pictures 
found through the book lend a feature which is distinc- 
tive with the ProsE anp Poetry series. These master- 
Piece paintings by famous artists are reproduced in 
exactly the same colors and details as the original paint- 
ings. The titles as chosen are of interest to Third Grade 
children. This presentation of art appreciation is an 
advance in the art of book-making, and this feature alone 
makes the ProsE AND PoETRy books an outstanding 
series of readers. 
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Now the cat was the master in the house and the hen was 
mistress. 


PART I—PROSE 


ie UGey DUCKLING 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


I HOW-.THE DUCKLING HATCHED 


It was lovely summer weather in the country. 
The golden corn, the green oats, and the hay- 
stacks in the meadows looked beautiful. Ona 
sunny slope stood a pleasant old farmhouse, 
close by a deep river. 

Under some big burdock leaves on the bank 


sat a duck on her nest, waiting for her young 
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brood to hatch. She was beginning to get tired 
of her task, for the little ones were a long time 
coming out of their shells. ; 

At length one shell cracked, and then another, 
and from each egg came a little duckling that 
lifted its head and cried, “Peep, peep.” 

“Quack, quack,” said the mother, and then 
they all quacked as well as they could, and looked 
about them on every side at the large green 
leaves. Their mother let them look as much as 
they liked, because green is good for the eyes. 

“How large the world is,” said the young 
ducks, when they found how much more room: 
they now had than while they were inside the 
egeshell. 

“Do you imagine this is the whole world?” 
asked the mother; “wait till you have seen the 
garden. It stretches far away. Are you all 
out?” she continued, rising. “No, I declare, the 
largest egg lies there still. I wonder how long 
this is to last. I am quite tired of it,’ and she 
seated herself again on the nest. 

“Well, how are you getting on?” asked an 
old duck, who paid her a visit. 

“One egg is not hatched yet,” said the duck, 
“it will not break. But just look at all the others. 
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Are they not the prettiest little ducklings you 
ever saw?” 

“Let me see the egg that will not hatch,” said 
the old duck. “I think it must be a turkey’s 
egg. I hatched some once. After all my care 
and trouble with the young ones, they were 
afraid of the water. I quacked and clucked, but 
I could not get them to goin. Let me look at the 
ege. Yes, thatisaturkey’s egg. Leave it where 
it is, and teach the other children to swim.” 

“T think I will sit on it a little while longer,” 
said the duck; “I have sat so long already, a few 
days will be nothing.” 

“Please yourself,” said the old duck, and she 
went away. 

At last the large egg hatched, and a young one 
crept forth, crying, “Peep, peep.” It was very 
large and ugly. The duck stared at it, and ex- 
claimed, “It is very large, and not at all like the 
others.. I wonder if it really is a turkey. We 
shall soon find out when we go to the water. It 
must go in, if I have to push it in myself.” 


II THE DUCKLING WAS NOT WELCOME 


ON THE next day, the weather was delightful. 
The sun shone brightly on the green burdock 
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leaves, so the mother duck took her young brood 
down to the water, and jumped in with a splash. 
“Quack, quack,” cried she, and one after another | 
the little ducklings jumped in. The water closed 
over their heads, but they came up again in an 
instant. They swam about quite prettily with 
their legs paddling under them. The ugly 
duckling swam with them. 

“Oh,” said the mother, “that is not a turkey. 
How well he uses his legs, and how upright he 
holds himself! He is my own child, and he is 
not so very ugly after all if vou look at him 
properly. Quack, quack! come with me now. I 
will take you to the farmyard, but you must 
keep close to me, or you may be stepped upon; 
and, above all, look out for the cat.” 

The ducklings did as they were told, and, when 
they came to the yard, the other ducks stared, 
and said, “Look, here comes another brood. How 
queer-looking one of them is. We don’t want 
him here,” and then one of the ducks flew at him 
and bit him in the neck. 

“Let him alone,” said his mother. ‘He is not 
doing any harm.” 

“Yes, but he is too big and ugly,” said the 
spiteful duck, “and we do not like him.” 
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The duck and her family soon felt at home 
in the barnyard. But the poor duckling that 
had crept out of his shell last of all and looked 
so ugly was bitten and pushed and made fun of 
by all the barnyard family. 

“He is too big,” they all said, and the turkey 
cock puffed himself out and flew at the duckling. 
The poor little thing did not know where to go, 
and was very unhappy because he was so ugly 
and laughed at by the whole farmyard. 

So it went on from day to day, till it got worse 
and worse. The poor duckling was driven about 
by every one. Even his brothers and sisters 
were unkind to him, and his mother said she 
wished he had never been born. The ducks 
pecked him, the chickens beat him, and the girl 
who fed them kicked him. So at last he ran away, 
frightening the little birds in the hedge as he flew 
over the fence. 

“They are afraid of me because I am so ugly,” 
he said. So he closed his eyes, and flew still far- 
ther. 

Toward evening he reached a poor little cot- 
tage. The duckling was so tired that he could 
go no farther. He sat down by the cottage. 
Then he noticed that there was a hole near the 
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bottom of the door, large enough for him to slip 
through. This he did very quietly and got a 
shelter for the night. | 


Hil A’ NEW APEACHE TT OeLIVE 


A WOMAN, a cat, and a hen lived in this cot- 
tage. Now the cat was the master in the house 
and the hen was mistress. The cat could raise his 
back, and purr, and could even throw out sparks 
from his fur if it were stroked the wrong way. 
The hen laid good eggs, and her mistress loved 
her as if she had been her own child. In the 
morning, the ugly duckling was discovered, and 
the cat began to purr, and the hen to cluck. 

“What is that noise about?” said the old 
woman, looking round the room, but she could 
not see very well. Therefore, when she saw the 
duckling she thought it must be a fat duck that 
had strayed from home. 

“Oh, what a prize!” she exclaimed. 

Now the cat was the master of the house, and 
the hen was the mistress. 

“Can you lay eggs?” asked the hen. 

aN | 

“Then have the goodness to hold your tongue.”’ 
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“Can you raise your back, or purr, or throw 
out sparks?” said the cat. 

<No.” 

“Then you have no right to speak when good 
people are speaking.” 

So the duckling sat in a corner, feeling very 
bad, till the sunshine and the fresh air came into 
the room through the open door. Then he began 
to feel such a great longing for a swim on the 
_ water, that he could not help telling the hen. 

“What a funny idea,” said the hen. “You 
have nothing else to do, therefore you have fool- 
ish fancies.” | 

“But it is delightful to swim about on the 
water,” said the duckling. 

“Delightful indeed!” said the hen, “why, you 
must be crazy! Ask the cat how he would like to 
swim about on the water. I advise you to lay 
eggs, and learn to purr as quickly as possible.” 

“T believe I must go out into the world again,” 
said the duckling. 

“Yes, do,” said the hen. 

So the duckling left the cottage, and soon 
found water on which he could swim and dive, 
but he was avoided by all other animals because 
he was so ugly. 
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IV THE GREAT SURPRISE 


It would be very sad, were I to relate all the 
misery which the poor little duckling endured 
during the hard winter. When it had passed, 
he found himself lying one morning in a moor, 
among the rushes. He felt the warm sun shin- 
ing, and heard the larks singing, and saw that 
all around was beautiful spring. 

Then the young bird felt that his wings were 
strong, as he flapped them against his sides, and 
rose high into the air. They bore him onward, 
until he found himself in a large garden, before 
he well knew how it had happened. Everything 
looked beautiful in the freshness of early spring. 
From a thicket close by came three beautiful 
white swans, rustling their feathers, and swim- 
ming lightly over the smooth water. 

“T will fly to these royal birds,” he exclaimed, 
“but they will kill me, because I am so ugly, and 
dare to approach them. But it does not matter. 
Better be killed by them than pecked by the 
ducks, beaten by the hens, pushed about by the 
girl who feeds the ducks, or starved with hunger 
in the winter.” 

Then he flew to the water, and swam toward 
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the beautiful swans. The moment they saw the 
stranger, they rushed to meet him with out- 
stretched wings. 

“Kill me,” said the poor bird; and he bent his 
head down to the surface of the water, and 
awaited death. 

But what did he see in the clear stream below? 
He saw his own image; no longer a dark, gray 
bird, ugly to look at, but a graceful and beauti- 
ful swan. The great swans swam round the 
newcomer, and stroked his neck with their 
beaks, as a welcome. 

Into the garden came some little children, and 
threw bread and cake into the water. 

“See,” cried the youngest, “there is a new 
one.” And the rest were delighted, and ran to 
their father and mother, dancing and clapping 
their hands, and shouting joyously, “Another 

_swan has come, a new one!” 

Then they threw more bread and cake into the 
water, and said, ‘““The new one is the most beau- 
tiful of all. He is so young and pretty.” And 
the old swans bowed their heads before him. 

Then he felt ashamed, and hid his head under 
his wing. He did not know what to do, he was 
so happy. He had been despised for his ugliness, 
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and now he heard them say he was the most 
beautiful of all the birds. Then he rustled his 
feathers, curved his slender neck, and cried joy- 
fully, from the depths of his heart, “I never 
dreamed of such happiness as this, while I was 
an ugly duckling.” 


SILENT READING 


CHAPTER | 
WuatT was hatching some eggs? Where was the 
nest? What hatched from the eggs? One egg did not 
hatch very fast. What did an old duck tell the mother © 
duck about the egg? 


CHAPTER II 
Where did the mother duck take her ducklings? Did 
the ugly duckling swim? Did this prove he was not a 
turkey? How did the ducks in the farmyard treat the 
ugly duckling? 
CHAPTER III 
. Who lived in the cottage? What could the cat doP 
What could the hen do? How did the ugly duckling 
like it in the cottage? 


CHAPTER IV 
When the duckling flew away in the spring, what did 
he meet? What did he expect would happen to him? 
What was his great surprise? Do you think he was 
happy then? Baby swans are called cygnets. Can you 
remember that word? 
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Good gracious! How the waves rose in that gutter, and how fast 
the stream ran! 


ioe BRAVE. TUN sOLDIER 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


.I. THE TIN SOLDIERS 


THERE were once five and twenty tin soldiers. 
They were all brothers, for they had all been 
born of one old tin spoon. They shouldered their 
muskets, and looked straight before them. 
Their uniforms were red and blue, and very 
splendid. 

The first thing they had heard in the world, 
when the lid was taken off their box, had been 


the words “Tin Soldiers!” ‘These words came 
11 
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from a little boy, clapping his hands. ‘The sol- 
diers had been given to him for his birthday, and 
now he had put them on the table. 

Each soldier was exactly like the rest, except 
one of them was a little different. He had but 
one leg, for he had been made last of all, and 
there had not been enough tin to finish him. But 
he stood as firmly upon his one leg as the others 
on their two. It was this soldier who became 
remarkable. 

On the table on which they had been placed 
stood many other playthings, but the toy that 
was the prettiest was a little cardboard castle. 
Through the little windows one could see straight 
into the hall. Before the castle some little trees 
were placed round a little looking-glass, which 
was meant for a clear lake. Swans, made of 
wax, swam on this lake. 

This was all very pretty, but the prettiest of all 
was a little lady who stood at the open door of 
the castle. She, too, was made of paper, but she 
had a dress of the finest silk, and a little narrow 
blue ribbon over her shoulders that looked like a 
scarf. Inthe middle of this ribbon was a shining 
tinsel rose as big as her whole face. 

The little lady stretched out both her arms, 
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for she was a dancer. She lifted one leg so high 
that the tin soldier could not see it at all, and 
thought that, like himself, she had but one leg. 

“That would be the wife for me,” thought he, 
“but she is very grand. She lives ina castle. I 
have only a box, and there are five and twenty 
of usin that. Itis no place for her. But I must 
try to make her friendship.” 

Then he lay down at full length behind a 
snuffbox which was on the table. There he 
could easily watch the little dainty lady, who 
continued to stand on one leg without losing her 
balance. 

When evening came, all the other tin soldiers 
were put into their box. The people in the house 
went to bed. Now the toys began to visit with 
each other and to give parties. The tin soldiers 
rattled in their box, for they wanted to join, but 
they could not lift the lid. The nutcracker turned 
somersaults, and the pencil jumped about the 
table. There was so much noise that the canary 
woke up and began to speak too. 

The only two who did not stir from their places 
were the tin soldier and the dancing lady. She 
stood straight up on the tip of her toe, and 
stretched out both her arms. And he was just 
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as firm on his one leg, and he never turned his 
eyes away from her. 

Now the clock struck twelve—and, bounce !— 
the lid flew off the snuffbox. There was no 
snuff init, but a little black goblin. You see it 
was a trick. 

“Tin soldier!” said the goblin, “will you keep 
your eyes to yourself?” 

But the tin soldier pretended not to hear him. 

“Just you wait until to-morrow!” said the 
goblin, 


II THE LONG JOURNEY 


WHEN morning came, and the children got 
up, the tin soldier was placed in the window. 
Now, whether it was the goblin or the wind that 
did it, all at once the window flew open, and the 
soldier fell head over heels out of the third story 
into the street beneath. 

That was a terrible fall! He landed head 
downward, with his one leg straight up in 
thie iair: 

The servant maid and the little boy came down 
to look for him, but though they almost stepped 
upon him they could not see him. If the soldier 
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had cried out, “Here I am!” they would have 
found him, but he was too proud to call for help 
because he wore a uniform. 

Now it began to rain. The drops fell faster 
and faster, and at last there was a heavy shower. 
When the rain was past, two boys came by. 

“Just look!” said one of them, “there lies a tin 
soldier. He shall go out sailing.” 

So they made a boat out of a newspaper, and 
put the tin soldier in the middle of it. He sailed 
down the gutter, and the two boys ran beside 
him and clapped their hands. 

Good gracious! How the waves rose in that 
gutter, and how fast the stream ran! The paper 
boat rocked up and down, and sometimes turned 
round so rapidly that the tin soldier trembled. 
But he remained firm, and looked straight be- 
fore him, and shouldered his musket. 

Allat once the boat went into a long drain, and 
it became as dark as if he had been in his box. 

“Where am [ going now?” he thought. “Yes, 
yes, that’s the goblin’s fault. Ah! if the little 
lady only sat here with me in the boat, it might 
be twice as dark for what I should care.” 

Suddenly there came a great water rat, which 
lived under the drain. 
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“Have you a ticket?” asked the rat. “Give 
me your ticket.” 

But the tin soldier remained silent, and. held 
his musket tighter than ever. 

The stream became stronger and stronger. 
The tin soldier could see the bright daylight 
where the arch ended. Then he heard a roaring 
noise which might well frighten a bolder man. 
Only think—just where the tunnel ended, the 
drain ran into a great canal. For the tin soldier 
that was as dangerous as for us to be carried 
down a great waterfall. 

But he was already so near it that he could 
not stop. The boat was carried out and the poor 
tin soldier stiffened himself as much as he could. 
No one could say that he moved an eyelid. The 
boat whirled round three or four times and was 
full of water to the very edge—it must sink! 
The tin soldier stood up to his neck in water, and 
the boat sank deeper and deeper, and the water 
closed over the soldier’s head. Then he thought 
of the pretty little dancer, and how he should 
never see her again. 

And now the paper broke, and the tin soldier 
fell out. But at that moment he was snapped up 
by a great fish. 
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iit, THE RETURN HOME 


Ou, How dark it was in that fish’s body! It 
was darker yet than in the drain tunnel, and it 
was very narrow too. But the soldier remained 
firm, and lay at full length shouldering his 
musket. 

The fish swam to and fro. Suddenly he moved 
very fast and then became quite still. At last 
something flashed through him like lightning. 
The daylight shone quite clear, and a voice said 
aloud, ‘““The tin soldier!”’ 

The fish had been caught, carried to market, 
bought, and taken into the kitchen, where the 
cook cut him open with a large knife. She 
seized the soldier round the body with both her 
hands, and carried him into the room, where all 
were anxious to see the remarkable man who had 
traveled about in the inside of a fish. But the tin 
soldier was not at all proud. 

They placed him on the table, and there—what 
curious things may happen in the world! The 
tin soldier was in the very room in which he 
had been before! He saw the same children, 
and the same toys stood on the table. And there 
was the pretty castle with the graceful little 
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dancer. She was still balancing herself on one 
leg, and held the other high in the air. She was 
just as firm as the tin soldier, and he nearly wept 
tin tears to see her. But he just looked at her 
and she at him, and they said nothing to each 
other. 


IN: “LE Rais 


THEN one of the little boys took the tin soldier 
and threw him into the stove. He gave no rea- 
son for doing this. It must have been the fault 
of the goblin in the snuffbox. 

The tin soldier stood there lighted up by the 
flames, and felt a heat that was terrible. But 
whether this heat was from the real fire or from 
love he did not know. The colors had quite gone 
off from him, but whether that had happened on 
the journey, or had been caused by grief, no one 
could say. He looked at the little lady, and she 
looked at him. He felt that he was melting, but 
he still stood firm, shouldering his musket. 

Then suddenly the door flew open. A draft of 
air caught the little dancer and she flew like a 
fairy right into the stove to the tin soldier. She 
flashed up into a flame, and then she was gone. 
The tin soldier melted down into a lump, and 
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when the servant maid took the ashes out next 
day, she found him in the shape of a little tin 
heart. But of the dancer nothing remained but 


the tinsel rose, and that was burned as black as 
a coal. 


SILENT READING 
CHAPTER | 


How many tin soldiers were there? How was one 
of them different from the others? What little lady 
was among the toys? How did the tin soldier like her? 
Why did the goblin dislike the tin soldier? 


CHAPTER II 


What happened when the tin soldier fell from the 
window? Who picked him up? What did they do to 
him? Where did he go? When he fell into the water — 
what happened ? 


S CCTTAPTER: LCL 


How did he get back home? What did he find when 
he was home again? 


CHAPTER IV 


Where did the boy throw him? What happened to the © 
little lady? What happened to the tin soldier? Do you 
like this ending to the story? Tell why you like the 
story. 
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And when the full moon had risen, he took his sister by the hand 
and followed the pebbles. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 


JACOB anp WILLIAM GRIMM 
I THE FIRST PLAN 


ONCE upon a time there lived on the edge of a 
large forest a poor woodcutter with his two 
children and their stepmother. The boy was 
called Hansel and the girl, Gretel. The wood- 
cutter was very poor, and once, when there was 
a great famine in the land, he could not even pro- 
vide his family with daily bread. 

One night he said to his wife, ““What’s to be- 


come of us? How are we to feed our poor chil- 
20 
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dren, now that we have nothing more for our- 
selves?” 

“Tl tell you what, husband,” answered the 
woman. “Early to-morrow morning we'll take 
the children out into the thickest part of the 
wood. There we shall light a fire for them and 
give them each a piece of bread. Then we will 
go on to our work and leave them alone. They 
won’t be able to find their way home, and we 
shall thus be rid of them.” 

“No, wife,” said her husband, “that I won’t 
do. How could I find it in my heart to leave my 
children alone in the wood? The wild beasts 
would soon come and tear them to pieces.”’ 

“Well, if you will not do as I say,” answered 
the wife, “we must all starve together.” And 
she would not let him have any peace until he 
agreed to her hard-hearted plan. 

The children had not been able to sleep for 
hunger, and had heard what their stepmother 
had said to their father. 

Gretel wept bitterly and spoke to Hansel, 
“Now we will surely die.” 

“No, no, Gretel,” said Hansel, “don’t cry. Vu 
be able to find the way home.” 

When the old people had fallen asleep he got 
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up, slipped on his little coat, opened the back 
door and crept out. The moon was shining 
clearly, and the white pebbles which lay in front 
of the house glittered like bits of silver. Hansel 
bent down and filled his pocket with as many of 
them as he could cram in. 

At daybreak, even before the sun was up, the 
woman came and woke the two children. “Get 
up, you lie-abeds, we’re all going to the forest to 
fetch wood.” She gave them each a bit of bread 
for their luncheon. 

Gretel took the bread under her apron, as 
Hansel had the stones in his pocket. Then they 
all set out together on the way to the forest. 

After they had walked for a little, Hansel 
stood still and looked back at the house, and this 
he did again and again. 

_ His father said, “Hansel, what are you looking 
at, and why are you always behind? ‘Take care 
and don’t fall.” 

“Oh! father,” said Hansel, “I am looking back 
at my white kitten, which is sitting on the roof, 
waving me a farewell.” 

The woman exclaimed, “What a boy you are! 
That isn’t your kitten. That’s the morning sun 
shining on the chimney.” 
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But Hansel had not looked back at his kitten, 
but had always dropped one of the white pebbles 
out of his pocket on to the path. 

When they had reached the middle of the for- 
est the father said, ‘Now, children, go and fetch 
a lot of wood, and I'll light a fire that you may 
keep warm.” 

Hansel and Gretel heaped up brushwood till 
they had made a pile nearly the size of a small 
hill. The brushwood was lighted and when the 
flames leaped high the woman said, “Now lie 
down at the fire, children, and rest yourselves. 
We are going into the forest to cut down wood. 
When we've finished we’ll come back and fetch 
you.” 

Hansel and Gretel sat down beside the fire, and 
at midday ate their little bits of bread. They 
heard the strokes of the ax, so they thought their 
father was quite near. But it was no ax they 
heard, but a bough he had tied to a dead tree, 
which was blown about by the wind. And when 
_ they had sat for a long time their eyes closed and 
they fell fast asleep. 

When they awoke at last it was very dark. 
Gretel began to cry, and said, “How are we ever 
to get out of the wood?” But Hansel comforted 
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her. ‘Wait a bit,” he said, ‘‘till the moon is up, 
and then we'll find our way.” . 

And when the full moon had risen he took his 
sister by the hand and followed the pebbles, which 
shone like new pennies, and showed them the 
path. They walked all through the night, and 
at daybreak reached their father’s house again. 

They knocked at the door, and when the 
woman opened it she exclaimed, “You naughty 
children, what a time you’ve slept in the wood! 
We thought you were never going to come 
back.” «But: the father rejoiced}"aor Hetiiad 
not wanted to leave them alone. 


II THE SECOND PLAN 


Not long afterwards there was again no food 
in the land, and the children heard their step- 
mother say to their father one night, “Every- 
thing is eaten up once more. We have only half 
a loaf in the house. When that’s gone we will 
starve. The children must go. We'll lead them 
deeper into the wood this time, so they won’t be 
able to find their way out again. There is no 
other way of saving ourselves.” 

The man’s heart was heavy, and he said, 
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“Surely it would be better to share the last bite 
with one’s children!” But his wife wouldn’t 
listen to him, and did nothing but scold him. 
And because he had agreed to her plan the first 
time, he was forced to do so the second time. 
But the children were awake and had heard 

the plan. When the old people were asleep Han- 
sel got up and wanted to go out and pick up 
pebbles again, as he had done the first time. But 
the woman had locked the door, and Hansel 
could not get out. 

At early dawn the woman came and made the 
children get up. . They received their bit of 
bread, but it was even smaller than the time be- 
fore. On the way to the wood Hansel crumbled 
his piece in his pocket, and every few minutes he 
stood still and dropped a crumb on the ground. 

“Hansel, what are you stopping and looking 
about you for?” said the father. 

“T’m looking back at my little pigeon, which is 
sitting on the roof waving me a farewell,” an- 
swered Hansel. 

“Silly boy!" said the ie ) Thatiisn’tvyour 
pigeon. It is the morning sun Se neS on 
the chimney.” 

Hansel threw all his crumbs on the path. The 
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woman led the children still deeper into the 
forest, farther than they had ever been in their 
lives before. Then a big fire was lit again, and 
the mother said, “Just sit down there, children, 
and if you’re tired you: can sleep a bit. We're 
going into the forest to cut down wood, and in 
the evening when we're finished we'll come back 
to fetch you.” 

At midday Gretel divided her bread with 
Hansel, for he had scattered his all along their 
path. Then they fell asleep, and evening passed 
away, but nobody came to the poor children. 

They didn’t awake till it was very dark, and 
Hansel comforted his sister, saying, “Only wait, 
Gretel, till the moon rises. Then we shall see 
the bread crumbs I scattered along the path. 
They will show us the way back to the house.” 

When the moon appeared they got up, but 
they found no crumbs, for the thousands of birds 
that fly about the woods and fields had picked 
them all up. , 

“Never mind,” said Hansel to Gretel. ‘‘You’ll 
see we'll still find a way out.” But all the same 
they did not. They wandered about the whole 
night, and the next day, from morning till eve- 
ning, but they could not find a path out of the 
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wood. They were very hungry, too, for they 
had nothing to eat but a few berries they found 
growing on the ground. And at last they were 
so tired that their legs would not carry them 
any longer, so they lay down under a tree and 
fell fast asleep. 


III THE WITCH’S HOUSE 


On THE third morning after they had left their 
father’s house, they set about their wandering 
again, but only got deeper and deeper into the 
wood, and now they felt that if help did not come 
to them soon they must perish. 

At midday they saw a beautiful little snow- 
white bird sitting on a branch, and it sang so 
sweetly that they stopped still and listened to it. 
And when its song was finished it flapped its 
wings and flew on in front of them. 

_ They followed it and came to a little house. 
The bird perched on the roof and sang more 
sweetly than ever. When they came quite near 
they saw that the cottage was made of bread 
and roofed with cakes, while the window was 
made of barley sugar. | 

“Now we will sit down and eat till we have 

had enough,” said Hansel. “TI will eat off the 
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roof for my share. You eat the window, Gretel, 
it will be nice and sweet for you.” 

Hansel stretched up his hand and broke off a 
little bit of the roof to see what it was like, and 
Gretel went to the window and began to nibble 
at it. Thereupon a shrill voice called out from 
the room inside: 


“Nibble, nibble, little mouse, 
Who’s nibbling at my house?” 


The children answered: 


“°’'Tis Heaven’s own child, 
The tempest wild,” 


and went on eating. Now Gretel had broken out 
a round pane of the window for herself, and 
Hansel had torn off a large piece of cake from 
the roof. They sat down the better to enjoy it. — 
Suddenly the door opened, and an old woman 
leaning ona staff hobbled out. Hansel and Gretel 
were so frightened that they let fall what they 
had in their hands. | 

But the old woman shook her head and said, 
“Oh, ho! You dear children, who led you here? 
Just come in and stay with me. No ill shall 
befall you.” 
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She took them both by the hand and led them 
into the house, and laid a most wonderful dinner 
before them—milk and sugared pancakes, with 
apples and nuts. After they had finished, two 
beautiful little white beds were prepared for 
them. 

The old woman had appeared to be most 
friendly, but she was really an old witch who had 
trapped the children, and had built the little 
bread house only in order todraw them in. Early 
in the morning, before the children were awake, 
she arose, and when she saw them both sleeping 
so peacefully, with their round rosy cheeks, she 
muttered to herself, “They are nice and plump.” 

Then she seized Hansel with her bony hand 
and locked him in a little stable. Then she went 
to Gretel, shook her till she awoke, and cried, . 
“Get up, you lazy-bones. Fetch water and cook 
something for breakfast.” 

Oh! How the poor little sister sobbed as she 
carried the water, and how the tears rolled down 
her cheeks! | 

“Just hold your BE ce: ” said the old hag, “it 
won't help you to cry.” 

Every morning Gretel had to go out and hang 
up the kettle full of water, and light the fire. 
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“Now we'll bake,” said the old dame one day. 
“T’ve heated the oven already and kneaded the 
dough.” She pushed Gretel out to the oven, from 
which the fiery flames were already coming. 
“Creep in,” said the witch, “and see if it is heated, 
so that we can shove in the bread.” 

“T don’t know how I’m to do it. How do I get 
ins7i-saidiGretell 

“You silly goose!” said the hag. “See, I could 
get in myself.”’ And she crawled toward it, and 
poked her head into the oven. Then Gretel gave 
her a shove and sent her right in, shut the iron 
door, and locked it. «+ 

Gretel flew straight to Fiiieet; to the little 
stable door, and cried, ‘““Hansel, we are free. The 
old witch is in the oven.” 


IV HOME AGAIN 


THEN Hansel sprang like a bird out of a cage 
when the door is opened. How they jumped for 
joy, and kissed one another! As they had no 
longer any cause for fear, they went into the old 
witch’s house. There they found, in every corner 
of the room, boxes with pearls and precious 
stones. 
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“These are even better than pebbles,” said 
Hansel, and he filled his pockets full of them. 

And Gretel said, “I too will bring something 
home,” and she filled her apron. 

“But now,” said Hansel, “let’s go and get away 
from the witch’s wood.” 

When they had walked for some hours they 
came to a big lake. “We can’t get over,” said 
Hansel, “I see no bridge of any sort or kind.” 

“Yes, and there’s no ferryboat either,” an- 
swered Gretel, “but look, there swims a white 
duck. If I ask her she’ll help us over,” and she 
called out: z 

“Here are two children, mournful very, 
Seeing neither bridge nor ferry; 

Take us upon your white back, 

And row us over, quack, quack!’ : 

The duck swam toward them, and Hansel got 
on her back and told his little sister to sit beside 
him. When they were landed safely on the other 
side, they saw their father’s house in the distance. 
How happy their father was to see them! He 
had not passed a happy hour since he left them 
in the wood, and the stepmother had died. 
Gretel shook out her apron so that the pearls 
and precious stones rolled about the room. 
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Hansel threw down one handful after the other 
out of his pocket. 

Thus all their troubles were ended, and they 
all lived happily ever afterwards. 


DRAMATIZATION 
Acro 


Characters: Hansel, Gretel, father, and stepmother. 

Scenes: The home and the wood. 

Action: The same as Chapter I. The story can be 
followed very easily and played through very nicely. 
Let the children compose their own dialogs and play the 
story with freedom of imagination. 


eT 
Characters and Scenes: As in Act I. 
Action: The story in Chapter II. 
ANCT ALLL 


Characters: Hansel, Gretel, and the witch. 
Scene: The witch’s house. 
Action: The story in Chapter III. 


Act IV 


«Characters: Hansel, Gretel, and the father. 
~~ Scene: The home. 
Action: The story in Chapter IV. 
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“Oh, Mammy, I wish I had along gray tail like Mr, Bushy Tail’s.” 


Peele RABBIT WHO WANTED 
RED WINGS 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ONCE upon a time there was a little White 
Rabbit with two beautiful long pink ears and 
two bright red eyes and four soft little feet— 
such a pretty little White Rabbit, but he wasn’t 
happy. 

This White Rabbit wanted to be somebody 
else instead of the nice little rabbit that he was. 

When Mr. Bushy Tail, the grey squirrel, went 
by, the little White Rabbit would say to his 


Mammy: 
33 
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“Oh, Mammy, I wish I had a long gray tail 
like Mr. Bushy Tail’s.” 

And when Mr. Porcupine went by, the little 
White Rabbit would say to his Mammy: 

“Oh, Mammy, I wish I had a back full of 
bristles like Mr. Porcupine’s.”’ 

And when Miss Puddle-Duck went by in her 
two little red rubbers, the little White Rabbit 
would say: _ 

“Oh, Mammy, I wish I had a pair of red rub- 
bers like Miss Puddle-Duck’s.”’ 

So he went on and on wishing until his 
Mammy was tired out with his wishing and Old 
Mr. Ground Hog heard him one day. 

Old Mr. Ground Hog is very wise indeed, so 
he said to the little White Rabbit: 

“Why don’t you-all go down to Wishing 
Pond, and if you look in the water at yourself 
and turn around three times in a circle, you-all 
will get your wish.” 

So the little White Rabbit trotted off, all alone 
by himself through the woods until he came to 
a little pool of green water lying in a low tree 
stump, and that was the Wishing Pond. There 
was a little, little bird, all red, sitting on the edge 
of the Wishing Pond to get a drink, and as soon 
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as the little White Rabbit saw him he began to 
wish again: 

“Oh, I wish I had a pair of little red wings!” 
he said. Just then he looked in the Wishing 
Pond and he saw his little white face. Then he 
turned around three times and something hap- 
pened. He began to have a queer feeling in his 
shoulders. It was his wings coming through. 
So he sat all day in the woods by the Wishing 
Pond waiting for them to grow, and bye and bye, 
when it was almost sundown, he started home to 
see his Mammy and show her, because he had a 
beautiful pair of long trailing red wings. 

But by the time he reached home it was get- 
ting dark, and when he went in the hole at the 
foot of a big tree where he lived, his Mammy 
did not know him. She had never seen a rabbit 
with red wing's in all her life. And so the little 
White Rabbit had to go out again, because his 
Mammy would not let him get into his own bed. 
He had to go out and look for some place to sleep 
all night. 

He went until he came to Mr. Bushy Tail’s 
house, and he rapped on the door and said: 

“Please, kind Mr. Bushy Tail, may I sleep in 
your house all night?” 
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But Mr. Bushy Tail opened his door a crack 
and then he slammed it tight shut again; #ite 
had never seen a rabbit with red wings in all his 
life. 

So the little White Rabbit went and went until - 
he came to Miss Puddle-Duck’s nest down by the 
marsh and he said: 

“Please, kind Miss Puddle-Duck, may I sleep 
in your nest all night?” 

But Miss Puddle-Duck poked her head up out 
of her nest just a little way and then she shut 
her eyes and stretched her wings out so far that 
she covered her whole nest. 

She had never seen a rabbit with red wings in 
all her life. 

So the little White Rabbit went and went until 
he came to Old Mr. Ground Hog’s hole and Old 
Mr. Ground Hog let him sleep with him all night. 

When it came morning, the little White Rabbit 
decided to try his wings and fly a little, so he 
climbed up on a hill and spread his wings and 
sailed off, but he landed in a low bush all full 
of prickles, and his four feet got mixed up with 
the twigs so he couldn’t get down. 

“Mammy, Mammy, Mammy, come and help 
ime! heccallece 
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His Mammy didn’t hear him, but Old Mr. 
Ground Hog did, and he came and helped the 
little White Rabbit out of the prickly bush. 

“Don’t you-all want your red wings?” Mr. 
Ground Hog asked. 

“No, nol’ said the little White Rabbit. 

“Well,” said the Old Ground Hog, “why don’t 
you-all go down to the Wishing Pond and wish 
them off again?” 

So the little White Rabbit went down to the 
Wishing Pond and he saw his face in it. Then 
he turned around three times, and, sure enough, 
his red wings were gone. Then he went home 
to his Mammy, and she knew him right away 
and was so glad to see him. He never, never 
wished to be something different from what he 
really was again. 


DRAMATIZATION 


Characters: Mammy Rabbit, Little White Rabbit, 
Bushy Tail, Porcupine, Puddle-Duck, and Ground Hog. 

Scene: In the woods. 

Action: The same as the story, the children to make 
their own dialogs and carry out the action of the story 
as their imaginations will freely dictate. 
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He held out both arms toward it, and the person in the water alsa 
held out both arms. 


NARCIS5U5 
CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


In a beautiful country far away, there once 
lived a nymph named Echo. Hand in hand with 
her sisters she played on the green lawns and 
beside the mountain streams. Among them all, 
her feet were the lightest and her laugh the mer- 
riest. In the telling of stories no one was as 
clever as she. ) 

She spent many hours in telling her stories to 
Queen Hera. When Hera listened to the stories, 
she forgot to put the nymphs to work, and they 
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could play all day long. Echo knew this and 
kept telling stories so her sisters could play. 

But at last Hera found out the trick that Echo 
was playing on her, and she was very angry. 

“Your gift of story-telling has tricked me, and 
it shall be taken away from you,” she said. 
“From this day you shall not be able to speak 
unless someone else has spoken. Then, whether 
you want to or not, you must repeat the last 
words you have heard.” 

“Alas! Alas!” cried all the nymphs. 

“Alas! Alas!” cried Echo after them, and she 
could say no more or even beg Hera to forgive 
her. 

Now it chanced one day that the boy, Nar- 
cissus, lost his way among the lonely hills. He 
was as fair as a flower in spring and all who saw 
him-loved him. But, although his face was fair, 
his heart was hard and he cared for no one. He 
was unkind to his friends and treated them 
badly. You see, Narcissus loved only himself. 

When the nymphs saw Narcissus wandering 
alone in the woods, they, too, loved him. Echo 
loved him most of all and she followed him, hid- 
ing behind the trees and rocks so that he could 
not see her. At last when Narcissus found that 
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he was really lost, he began to shout for his 
friends. 

‘Ho, there! Where are you?” he cried. 

“Where are you?” answered Echo. 

When Narcissus heard the voice he stopped 
and listened, but he could hear nothing more. 
Then he called again: | 

“T am here in the wood.” 

“In the wood,” said she. 

“Come hither!” he cried. 

“Come hither!” repeated Echo. 

Narcissus looked around but he could see 
no one. 

“Are you close at hand?” he asked. 

“Close at hand,” Echo answered. 

They had now come to an open space in the 
trees where the green lawn sloped down to a 
clear pool of water. Here, by the margin of the 
water, Echo stood with her back to the nodding 
reeds. As Narcissus came out from the trees 
the tears fell from her eyes, for she wanted to 
tell him how beautiful he was, but she could not 
say a word. When he saw her he stopped. 

“Are you she who calls me?” he asked. 

“Who calls me?” she answered. 

“My name is Narcissus,” he said. 
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“Narcissus,” she cried and held out her arms 
to him. 

“Who are you and why do you call me?” he 
cried. 

“Why do you call me?” said she. 

At this Narcissus grew angry. 

“Whoever you are,” he said, “you do nothing 
but mock me.” 

“You do nothing but mock me,” said Echo. 

At this Narcissus grew still more angry. He 
threw himself down on the grass by the pool and 
would not look at Echo or speak to her again. 
He was thirsty and he bent over the edge of the 
pool to drink. As he held out his hand to take 
the water, he saw looking up at him a face that 
was the fairest face he had ever looked on. 

He did not know that it was himself he saw, 
for you must know that Narcissus had never seen 
a mirror. Suddenly, he loved the face that he 
saw in the pool. He held out both arms toward 
it, and the person in the water also held out both 
arms. He tried to touch the face, but as his 
fingers touched the water the face disappeared. 
Many times he tried to touch it, but it was always 
the same. At last he reached forward and fell 
into the pool. 
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Echo ran to save him, but she could not. 
When she found that she had been too late, she 
wept and wept until she grew as thin and slender 
as a shadow and nothing but her voice remained. 

So to this day lives Echo. No one has seen 
her since the day so long ago when she watched 
Narcissus cast himself into the water for love of 
his own face that he saw there. But the voice 
of Echo we can hear, repeating our words when 
we speak loudly. 

By the side of the pool, in the grass that had 
been watered by Echo’s tears, there grew a 
sweet flower with a fair white face and a crown 
of gold. Itis the narcissus, the spirit of the lad, 
who, for love of his own face, went down into 
the waters. 


STORY-TELLING 


TELL why Echo told so many stories to Queen Hera. 
What happened to Echo? 

Tell about Narcissus. What kind of a boy was he, 
and how did he find Echo? 

Tell what happened to Narcissus at the water’s edge. 
What happened to Echo? 

What do you dislike about Narcissus? 

Tell why you like the story. 
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It kept Old Man Rabbit very busy waiting on them. 
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OLD MAN RABBIT’S THANKSGIVING 
DINNER 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 
I OLD MAN RABBIT FILLS HIS BAG 


Oxtp Man Rassir sat at the door of his little 
house eating a nice, ripe, juicy turnip. It was a 
cold, frosty day, but Old Man Rabbit was all 
wrapped up, round and round and round, with 
yards and yards and yards of his best red wool 
muffler. He did not care if the wind whistled 
through his whiskers and blew his ears up 
straight. Old Man Rabbit had been busy, too, 
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and that was another reason why he was so nice 
and warm. | 

Early in the morning he had started off, lip- 
pity, clippity, down the little brown path that 
lay in front of his house and led to Farmer 
Dwyer’s corn patch. In the corn patch he found 
two or three fat, red ears of corn that Farmer 
Dwyer had missed, so he dropped them into his 
bag. A little farther along he found some purple 
turnips and some yellow carrots and quite a few 
red apples that Farmer Dwyer had arranged in 
little piles in the orchard. 

Old Man Rabbit went in the barn, squeezing 
under the big front door by making himself very 
flat. He filled all the chinks in his bag with pota- 
toes and he took a couple of eggs in his paws. 

Then Old Man Rabbit started off home again 
down the little brown path. His mouth watered 
every time his bag bumped against his back. 
When he came to his little house he emptied his 
bag and arranged all his harvest in piles in his 
front room; the corn in one pile, and the carrots 
in one pile, the turnips in another pile, and the 
apples and potatoes in the last pile. He beat up 
his eggs and stirred some flour with them and 
filled it full of currants to make a pudding. 
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When he had put his pudding on the stove, he 
went outside to sit awhile and eat a turnip. 


II OLD MAN RABBIT HAS AN IDEA 


WHILE Old Man Rabbit was sitting there in 
front of his little house, wrapped up in his red 
muffler and munching the turnip, he heard a 
little noise in the leaves. It was Billy Chipmunk 
traveling home to the stone wall where he lived. 
He was hurrying and blowing on his paws to 
keep them warm. 

“Good morning, Billy Chipmunk,” said Old 
Man Rabbit. “Why are you running so fast?” 

“Because I am cold, and I am hungry,” an- 
swered Billy Chipmunk. “It is going to be a 
hard winter, a very hard winter—no apples left. 
Tve been looking all the morning for an apple 
and I could not find one.” 

With that, Billy Chipmunk went chattering 
by, his fur standing out straight in the wind. 

No sooner had he passed than Old Man Rab- 
bit saw Molly Mouse creeping along through 
the little brown path. 

“Good morning, Molly Mouse,” said Old Man 
Rabbit. 
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“Good morning,’ answered Molly Mouse in 
a wee little voice. 

“You look a little unhappy,” said Old Man 
Rabbit, taking another bite of his turnip. 

“T have been looking and looking for an ear 
of corn,” said Molly Mouse in a sad little chirp- 
ing voice. “But the corn has all been harvested. 
It is going to be a very hard winter, a very hard 
winter.” | 

And Molly Mouse trotted by out of sight. 

Pretty soon, Old Man Rabbit heard somebody 
else coming along by his house. This time it 
was Tommy Chickadee hopping by and making 
a great to-do, chattering and scolding as he 
came. | 
“Good morning, Tommy Chickadee,” said 
Old Man Rabbit. 

But Tommy Chickadee was too much put out | 
about something to remember his manners. He 
just chirped and scolded, because he was cold 
and he couldn’t find a single crumb or a berry 
or anything at all to eat. Then he flew away, © 
his feathers puffed out with the cold until he © 
looked like a little round ball, and all the way he 
chattered and scolded more and more. 

Old Man Rabbit finished his turnip, eating 
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every single bit of it, even to the leaves. Then 
he went in his house to poke the fire in his stove 
and to see how the pudding was cooking. It was 
doing very well indeed, bumping against the pot 
as it bubbled and boiled, and smelling very good. 

Old Man Rabbit looked around his house at 
the corn and the carrots and the turnips and 
the apples and the potatoes and then he had 
an idea. It was a very funny idea indeed, dif- 
ferent from any other idea Old Man Rabbit had 
ever had before in all his life. It made him 
scratch his head with his left hind foot, and think 
and wonder, but it pleased him, too; it was such 
a very funny idea. 


III OLD MAN RABBIT RINGS HIS DINNER BELL 


First he took off his muffler and then he put 
on his gingham apron. He took his best red 
tablecloth from the table with his gold-banded 
china dinner set. By the time he had done all 
this, the pudding was boiled, so he lifted it, all 
sweet and steaming, from the kettle and set it 
in the middle of the table. Around the pudding, 
Old Man Rabbit piled heaps and heaps of corn 
and carrots and turnips and apples and potatoes, 
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and then he took down his dinner bell that was 
all rusty because Old Man Rabbit had very sel- 
dom rung it before, and he stood in his front 
door and he rang it very hard, calling in a loud 
Voice. ? 

“Dinner’s ready! Come to dinner, Billy Chip- 
munk, and Molly Mouse, and Tommy Chick- 
adee!”’ 

They all came, and they brought their friends 
with them. Tommy Chickadee brought Rusty 
Robin who had a broken wing and had not been 
able to fly South for the winter. Billy Chip- 
munk brought Chatter-Chee, a lame squirrel, 
whom he had invited to share his hole for a few 
months. Molly Mouse brought a young gentle- 
man Field Mouse, who was very important look- 
ing because of his long whiskers. When they ali 
tumbled into Old Man Rabbit’s house and saw 
the table with the pudding in the center, they for- 
got their manners and began eating as fast as 
they could, every one of them. 

It kept Old Man Rabbit very busy waiting on 
them. He gave all the currants from the pud- 
ding to Tommy Chickadee and Rusty Robin. 
He selected juicy turnips for Molly Mouse and 
her friend, and the largest apples for Billy Chip- 
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munk. Old Man Rabbit was so busy that he 
did not have any time to eat a bite of dinner him- 
self, but he didn’t mind that. It made him feel 
so warm and full inside just to see the others 
eating. 

When the dinner was over and not one single 
crumb was left on the table, Tommy Chickadee 
hopped up on the back of his chair and chirped. 

“Three cheers for Old Man Rabbit’s Thanks- 
giving dinner!” 

“Hurrah,.-Hurrah,”.they all’ twittered and 
chirped and chattered. And Old Man Rabbit 
was so surprised that he didn’t get over it fora 
week. You see he had really given a Thanks- 
giving dinner without knowing that it really and 
truly was Thanksgiving Day. 


DRAMATIZATION 


Characters: Old Man Rabbit, Billy Chipmunk, Molly 
Mouse, Tommy Chickadee, Rusty Robin, Chatter-Chee, 
and Field Mouse. 

Scene: Old Man Rabbit’s house. 

Action: The story can be followed just as it is given, 
each child composing the dialog for the character he 
represents. 
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... they met the stream of broth ...and the man himself run- 
ning im front of it all. 


WHY. THE, SHA: [Se SA Wale 
Old Folk Tale 
I THE TWO BROTHERS 


ONCE upon a time, long, long ago, there were 
two brothers, the one rich and the other poor. 
When Christmas Eve came, the poor one had 
not a bite in the house, either of meat or bread. 
So he went to his brother, and begged him to 
give him something for Christmas Day. 

“Tf you will do what I ask you, you shall have 
a whole ham,” said the rich brother. The poor 


one promised this. 
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“Well, here is the ham. Now go straight to 
the Blue Castle,” said the rich brother. 

“Well, I will do what I have promised,” said 
the other, and he took the ham and set off. He 
went on and on all day long, and at nightfall he 
came to a place where there was a bright light. 

“This must be the place,” thought the man. 

An old man with a long white beard was 
standing in the woodshed, chopping firewood. 

“Good evening,” said the man with the ham. 

“Good evening to you. Where are you going 
at this late hour?” said the old man. 

“T am going to the Blue Castle, if only I am 
on the right track,’ answered the poor man. 

“Oh! Yes, you are right enough, for it is here,” 
said the old man. “When you get inside they 
will all want to buy your ham, for they don’t get 
much meat to eat here. But you must not sell 
it unless you can get the hand mill which stands 
behind the door. When you come out again I 
will teach you how to use it.” | | 

So the man with the ham thanked the other 
for his good advice, and rapped at the door. 

When he got in, everything happened just as 
the old man had said it would. All the people 
came round him and each tried to buy the ham. 
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“By rights my wife and I ought to have it for 
our Christmas dinner, but, since you have set 
your hearts upon it, I must give it up to you,” 
said the man. “But, if I sell it, I must have the 
hand mill which is standing there behind the 
door.” 


If, THE HAND SITE 


AT First they would not hear of this, but he 
held fast to what he had said, and the people were 
forced to give him the hand mill. When he had 
learned how to use it, he thanked the old man and 
set off home with all the speed he could. 

“Where in the world have you been?” asked 
his wife. “Here I have sat waiting hour after 
hour, and have not even two sticks to lay across 
each other under. the Christmas porridge pot.” 

“Oh! I could not come before. I had some- 
thing of importance to see about, and a long way 
to go, too. But now you shall just see!” said the 
man, and then he set the hand mill on the table. 
He asked it first to grind candles, then a table- 
cloth, and then meat, and milk, and everything 
else that was good for a Christmas Eve’s supper. 
And the mill ground all that he ordered. 

“Bless me!”’ said his wife, as one thing after 
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another appeared, and she wanted to know where 
her husband had found the mill; but this he 
would not tell her. 

“Never mind where I found it. You can see 
that it is a good one,” said the man. So he 
ground meat and drink, and all kinds of good 
things to last all Christmastide, and on the third 
day he invited all his friends to come to a feast. 

Now when the rich brother saw all that there 
was at the banquet and in the house, he was both 
curious and angry. 

“On Christmas Eve he was so poor that he 
came to me and begged for a trifle to eat, and now 
he gives a feast as if he were both a count and a 
king!” thought he. “Tell me where you got all 
your riches,” said he to his brother. 

“From behind the door,” said he who owned 
the mill, for he did not care to tell his brother 
much about it. But later in the evening, he could 
no longer keep from telling how he had come 
by the hand mill. 

‘There you see what has brought me all my 
wealth!” said he, and brought out the mill, and 
made it grind first one thing and then another. 

When the brother saw what the mill could do, 
he wanted it at all cost, and at last it was agreed 
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that he should have it for three hundred dollars. 
However, the poor brother was to keep it till 
the harvest began, for he thought, “If I keep it 
as long as that, I can make it grind meat and 
drink that will last many a long year.” 

During that time you may be sure the hand 
mill was kept busy, and when the harvest began, 
the rich brother got it. But the other had taken 
great care not to show him how to use it 


III THE RICH BROTHER AND THE HAND MILL 


IT was evening when the rich brother brought 
the mill home. In the morning he asked his wife 
to go out and help the haymakers. He said he 
would get the dinner ready himself to-day. 

When it was near dinner time he put the mill 
on the table. 

“Grind herrings and broth, and do it quickly 
and well,’ said the man, and the mill began to 
bring forth herrings and broth. It filled first all 
the dishes and tubs, and afterwards began flood- 
ing the whole kitchen. . 

The man twisted and turned it. He did all he 
could to make the mill stop, but the mill went on 
erinding. Ina short time the broth reached so 
high that the man was very near drowning. So 
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he threw open the parlor door, but it was not 
long before the mill had ground the parlor full 
too. He was just able to go through the stream 
of broth and get hold of the door latch. He 
rushed out, and the herrings and the broth came 
pouring out after him like a stream, down the 
fields and meadows. 

Now the wife, who was out spreading hay, be- 
gan to think that dinner was long in coming, and 
said to the women and the mowers, “Though 
my husband does not call us home, we may as 
well go. It may be that he finds he is not good 
at making broth. I should do well to help him.” 

They began walking homewards, but when 
they were a little way up the hill they met the 
stream of broth with the herrings tossing about 
in it and the man himself running in front of 
reall: | 

“T wish that each of you had a hundred stom- 
achs! Take care that you are not drowned in 
the broth!” he cried as he rushed by them as fast 
as he could run, down to where his brother lived. 
Then he begged him to take the mill back again 
at once, for; said he: “If it grind one hour more 
the whole village will perish in broth and her- 
Fines,” 
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But the brother would not take it until the 
other paid him three hundred dollars. Now the 
poor brother had both the money and the mill 
again. It was not long before he had a farm- 
house much finer than that in which his brother 
lived. The mill ground him so much money that 
he covered it with plates of gold. The farmhouse 
lay close by the seashore. It shone and glittered 
far out to sea. Everyone who sailed by there 
now had to stop in to visit the rich man in the 
gold farmhouse. Everyone wanted to see the 
wonderful mill, for the report of it had spread 
far and wide. 


LV . TLHErSKIPPER AND THE HAND MILE 


AFTER a long, long time there came a skipper 
who wished to see the mill. He asked if it could 
make salt. “It can,” said he who owned sit; 
When the skipper heard this he wished with all 
his might to have the mill. If he had it, he 
thought he need not sail far away over the 
stormy sea for cargoes of salt. 

At first the man would not hear of parting 
with it, but the skipper begged and prayed. At 
last the man sold it to him, and got many, many 
thousand dollars for it. 
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As soon as the skipper had the mill on his back 
he did not stop long, for he was afraid the man 
would change his mind. He had no time to ask 
how he was to stop it grinding, but got on board 
his ship as fast as he could. 

When he had gone a little way out to sea he 
took the mill on deck. 

“Grind salt, and grind both quickly and well,” 
said the skipper, and the mill began to grind salt 
till it spouted out like water. _ 

When the skipper had filled the ship he wanted 
to stop the mill, but, whichever way he turned it, 
and how much he tried, it went on grinding, and 
the heap of salt grew higher and higher, until at 
last the ship sank. 

There at the bottom of the sea lies the mill 
grinding till this very day, and that is the reason 
why the sea is salt. 


STORY-TELLING 


TELL the story of the two brothers. 

Tell about the poor brother visiting the Blue Castle. 
Tell all that the hand mill did for the poor brother. 
Tell the story of what it did for the rich brother. 
How did the sea become salt? 

Tell what kind of man each of the brothers was. 
Tell why you like this story. 
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... Mr. Goose picked up his corn and shouldered the bag, which 
was not so heavy now. 


THE-RICH; GQOOSE 
LEORA ROBINSON 


ONcE there was a rich goose going along with 
a bag of corn—more than he could eat in all his 
lifetime. As he walked along, so proud and 
happy, he met a crow. 

The crow said: “Hello, Mr. Goose! You have 
a nice lot of corn—too much for you to carry. 
Let me help you. Ill take some of your load.” 

“Oh, no,” said the goose, sadly; “riches are a 
great burden, to be sure, but still I’m not going 


to give you any of my bag of corn.” 
58 
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POW well, said the: crow,: 71 just made’ a 
friendly offer. I suppose you wouldn’t mind 
having more corn. I can tell you a scheme to 
make your corn pile grow bigger and bigger 
every minute.” 

“Tell me quickly!” said Mr. Goose, setting 
down his corn bag in the road. 

“First,” said the crow, “you must spread all 
your corn on this ground, so we can count it.” 

The goose spread all his corn out, and the 
crow said: “Now, you count on that side, while 
I count on this.” 

Porthe, Soosesbesan counting: “One,.. two, 
three, four, five, six—-’ And the crow began 
counting: “One, two, three, four, five, six—’’ 
and as fast as he counted he gobbled it up! 

At last the goose looked up and said: ““Where’s 
my corn, Mr. Crow?” 

And Mr. Crow flew off, laughing a loud 
“Caw-caw-caw”’ as he went, while Mr. Goose 
picked up his corn and shouldered the bag, which 
was not so heavy now. 

Well, Mr. Goose went on, and he met a top- 
knot pigeon; and the top-knot pigeon said: “Mr. 
Goose, you’ve got a big lot of corn. Let me help 
you carry it.” | 
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“No,” said Mr. Goose, “I don’t want any 
help.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Pigeon, “I know a little game 
you can play, and make your corn into more. 
I will show you how to play it.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Goose, “I ought to have a 
little fun as I go along.” 

“Spread ‘your ‘corn. ima circle,” sara tue 
pigeon. “Begin on the outside to count, and I'll 
go behind you and count after you.” 

“Why don’t you let me come last?” asked Mr. 
Goose. 

“Becatise that'simot thes@amesya said Gai 
Pigeon. 

So Mr. Goose spread out some of his cornina 
circle, and began counting: “One, two, three, 
four, five, six—’’ And the pigeon followed be- 
hind, counting: “One, two, three, four, five, 
six—’’ and swallowing as fast as he counted. 
And when Mr. Goose got round to the starting 
point there wasn’t any corn left. 

“Where’s my corn?” asked Mr. Goose. 

“That’s the game—to find out where it went,” 
said the pigeon, flying off. And Mr. Goose tied 
up his bag again, and thought how light it was. 

He went on and on, and he met acrane. And 
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the crane said: “Hello, Mr. Goose! What a fine 
lot of corn! Let me help you carry it.” 

“No, thank you,” said the goose, “I do not need 
any help.” 

“Tf you'll swim around that big rock in the 
pond,” said Mr. Crane, “you will see pearls and 
diamonds and goldfishes!” 

“Oh, oh!” said Mr. Goose. 

So Mr. Goose swam out into the pond to see 
the sights, and left Mr. Crane watching his bag 
of corn; but he saw no sights, and when he came 
back his bag was very light indeed. 

“Where’s my corn?” said Mr. Goose, and Mr. 
Crane just gave a loud screech and flew off. 

So Mr. Goose went on and on. He met Mrs. 
Brown Leghorn, with her ten little chicks try- 
ing to keep up with her. She said: “Don’t you 
find your corn very heavy, Mr. Goose?” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Mr. Goose. “No one knows 
the load we rich folks have to carry.” 

“Well, Mr. Goose,” said Mrs. Brown Leg- 
horn, “shall I help your?” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Goose; “I’m used to it.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Brown Leghorn; “Tl 
tell you what. Throw some corn out here on the 
ground and see what will happen.” 
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“Your chickabiddies would eat it,’ said Mr. 
Goose. | 

“You must remember,” said Mrs. Brown Leg- 
horn, “that they are not common chickens— 
they're Brown Leghorns.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Goose, “I will throw a little 
corn on the ground, and if those chickens do not 
eat it I will give you all the corn you wish.” 

So the goose threw down the corn, and the 
chickabiddies started for it, but Mrs. Brown 
Leghorn gave her hawk cry, and they all ran to 
the bushes to hide, and Mrs. Brown Leghorn ate 
up the corn. 

‘“Where’s my corn?) Shane on you!” semred 
Mr. Goose. He put the little bit of corn that was 
left in the great big bag, and went on down the 
road, till he met a farmer’s little boy. 

And the boy said: “Mr. Goose, what is that 
little bit of stuff you have in that great big bag?” 

“It is all the corn I own in the world,” said the 
goose, and ‘I’m afraid’*to eat it up} foriaien! 
shall have nothing.” 

“Put it in the ground,” said the boy, “and it 
will make more corn.” 

“Wouldn’t that be throwing it away?” said 
the goose, sadly. 
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“No,” said the boy; “we farmers are always 
burying things in the ground, and they spring 
up and grow.” ) 

The boy took a horse and plowed the land, and 
planted the corn. When Mr. Goose saw the last 
of his yellow corn all covered up in the ground, 
he thought that he should never be happy again. 
Pierne boy said: Cheer up, Mr. Goose! Here 
comes your corn.” 

And the corn grew and grew, until, at last, 
harvest time came. And for every grain the boy 
put into the ground there were hundreds of 
grains inthe ears. Mr. Goose gave half his corn 
to the farmer’s boy and kept the other half. He 
now had more riches than ever before. 


SILENT READING 


Wuat was the goose carrying? Whom did he first 
meet? What happened? 
- Tell what happened when the goose met Mr. Pigeon. 

What happened when he met Mr. Crane? What hap- 
pened when he met Mrs. Brown Leghorn? 

Then what did the farmer boy suggest? What did 
he do and what happened? 

Was the goose a foolish goose? What kind of a boy 
was the farmer boy? 
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He sat down on a doorstep and here he was found by the kind 
Mr. Fitewarren., 


DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT 
Old English Story 


I DICK WAS A POOR BOY 


Many years ago there lived in England a little 
boy called Dick Whittington. His father and 
mother had died when he was a little baby and 
he could not remember them at all. 

Poor Dick was a ragged little fellow and was 
not old enough to work. He got very little to 
eat for his dinner and sometimes nothing at all 
for his breakfast. The people in the village were 


very poor indeed and could not give him much 
64 
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more than the parings of potatoes. Now and 
then they gave him a hard crust of bread. 

For all this, Dick was a very bright boy. He 
heard a great many things about the city called 
_ London, and that the streets were all paved with 
gold. 

One day a large wagon and eight horses, all 
with bells at their heads, drove through the vil- 
lage. Dick thought that this wagon must be go- 
ing to the fine town of London, so he asked the 
driver to let him walk along by the side of the 
wagon. 

The driver said he might do this, and Dick 

finally arrived in London safely. But he was in 
such a hurry to see the fine streets paved all over 
with gold that he did not even stay to thank the 
kind driver, but ran off as fast as his legs could 
carry him. 
The poor little fellow ran till he was tired and 
‘it was growing dark but still he saw no streets of 
gold. Every way he turned he saw nothing but 
dirt, and so he at last sat down in a dark corner 
and cried himself to sleep. 

Next day he walked and walked about, but he 
had nothing to eat and became very hungry and 
weak. He sat down on a doorstep and here he 
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was found by the kind Mr. Fitzwarren, a mer- 
chant. . 

‘Poor fellow, get up,” said Mr. Fitzwarren. 
‘Let me see what ails you.” 

Dick tried to rise, but he was too weak to 
stand. So the kind merchant took him into the 
house and gave him a good dinner. He then told 
Dick he might work for the cook. 
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IT DICK’ BOUGH Te ATCA 


LittLte Dick would have been very happy in 
this good family if it had not been for the cross 
old cook who scolded him from morning till. 
night. 

Also he had another hardship to bear. His 
bed stood in a garret where there were so many 
holes in the floor that every night he was kept 
awake by the rats and mice. But after a time 
Dick earned a penny for brushing a man’s shoes, 
and he decided to buy a cat. 

He hid the cat in the garret and always carried 
part of his dinner to her. Ina short time he had 
no more trouble with the rats and mice and slept 
well every night. 

Soon after this his master had a ship ready to 
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sail. All the servants had something to send ex- 
cept poor Dick, who had nothing but a cat which 
he had bought for a penny. 

“Fetch your cat then, my good boy,” said Mr. 
Fitzwarren, “and let her go.” 

With tears in his eyes Dick gave poor puss to 
the captain, but all the servants laughed at him 
for sending his cat to sea. At last Dick could 
bear it no longer and he decided to run away. 
So he packed his few things and started very 
early one morning. 

When he had walked a short distance he sat 
down on a stone to rest. The bells of a church 
began to ring and it seemed to Dick that the 
bells said: 


“Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London.” 


“Lord Mayor of London!” said he to himself. 
“Why, to be sure, I would put up with almost © 
anything now to be Lord Mayor of London and 
ride in a fine coach when I grow to be a 
man!” 

So Dick went back and got into the house and 
was at work before the old cook came down- 
stairs. 
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III THE CAT WAS SOLD TO A KING 


THE ship, with the cat on board, was a long 
time at sea. It was at last driven by the winds 
on the coast of Barbary. The people came in 
great numbers to see the sailors, and wanted to 
buy the fine things that the ship had. 

The king of the country sent for the captain 
to come before him. The captain found the king 
and queen seated at the upper end of a beautiful 
room, and a number of dishes were brought in 
for dinner. But very soon so many rats and mice 
rushed in that there was no food left for the 
people. 

“T would give half my kingdom to be freed of 
these rats,” cried the king. 

The captain almost jumped for joy, for he re- 
membered Dick’s cat. 

“Bring this creature to me,” said the king, 
when he learned about the cat. “If she will do 
what you say, I will load your ship with gold and 
jewels in exchange for her.” 

The king was so delighted with the cat that he 
gave the captain ten times as much for the cat 
as all the rest of the cargo put together. 

The captain then set sail for England, and 
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after a happy voyage arrived safely in London. 

Poor Dick hardly knew how to behave himself 
for joy when he learned that the King of Bar- 
bary had bought his cat for somuch money. He 
begged his master to take part of it, since he 
owed it all to his kindness. 

“No, no,’ answered Mr. Fitzwarren. “This 
is all your own.” 

Dick next asked his mistress, and then Miss 
Alice, who was Mr. Fitzwarren’s daughter. 
But they would take nothing. Dick was too 
kindhearted to keep it all to himself, however, so 
he made a present to the captain, and to all of 
the servants, even to the ill-natured old cook. 

Then Dick bought himself some new clothes, 
and when he was dressed in his new suit with his 
hat cocked, he was as handsome as any young 
man in London. Miss Alice quite fell in love 
with him, and Dick had always been in love with 
her, for she had been so kind to him. 

Mr. Fitzwarren soon saw their love for each 
other and fixed a day for the wedding. History 
tells us that Mr. Whittington and his lady lived 
in great splendor and were very happy. What 
the bells foretold came true, for he became Lord 
Mayor of London. It is said that the figure of 
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Dick Whittington with his cat in his arms, 
carved in stone, was to be seen in London till the 


year 1780. 


SILENT READING 


IN EACH case, choose the word which is the correct 
answer to the question. 
1. What kind of boy was Dick? 
Rich, Bad, Poor. 
2. What did he buy? 
A dog, A cat, A horse. 
3. What kind of person was the cook? 
Kind, Unkind, Jolly. 
4. What did the cat kill? 
Dogs, Rats, Flies. 
5. What happened to the cat? 
It ran away, Went to the city, Was taken to sea. 
6. Who bought the cat? 
A boy, A girl, A king. 
7. What did the captain bring Dick? 
A ship, A horse, Money. 
8. Whom did Miss Alice marry? 
‘The captain, A friend, Dick. 
9. What did Dick become? 
Lord Mayor, A tramp, A captain. 
10. Did you like this story of Dick and his cat? 
Yes, No. 
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“Stop! Stop! You are pulling my beard out by the roots 


p?? 


SNOW WHITE AND ROSE RED 


VEABE EIR WGOODUANDER 


Characters 
MoTHER THE WICKED DWarRF 
Snow WHITE SQUIRRELS AND RABBITS 
Rose REpD STORY-TELLER 


THE Bear, afterwards the Prince 


STORY-TELLER: Once upon a time, in a cottage 
near a wood, there lived a poor widow with her 
two daughters. They were called Snow White 
and Rose Red after two beautiful rosebushes 


that grew outside the cottage door. 
71 
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Snow White and Rose Red were good girls, 
and helped their mother all they could. In 
summer they often went into the woods near the 
house to gather berries or firewood or to pick. 
the wild flowers which grew there. 

In the woods there lived many wild creatures 
—shy foxes, frisky squirrels, timid bunnies, and 
birds of many kinds. The two girls made 
friends with them all. They loved every living 
thing, and the little wood folk did not fear them. 

In the winter Snow White and Rose Red could 
not go into the woods, for the snow was drifted 
high, but they were happy playing together and 
working with their mother in the little cottage. 

Shall we peep into their warm, cozy little home 
on a cold winter evening when the snow 1s fall- 
ing outside? If we do, we can see what Snow 
White and Rose Red are doing. 


ScENE I 


INSIDE THE COTTAGE (evening ) 


A fireplace is at the center back. Beside 1t 
stands a cupboard. At the right is a table. The 
outside door is at the left side. The door into 
the next room is at the right. The children are 
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clearing the supper table, placing the dishes in 
the cupboard. The mother sits by the fire, knit- 
ting, with her back to the outside door. 


SNow WHITE (stopping her work to listen): 

Oh, Mother, how the wind roars in the chimney | 
to-night! 

Rose Rep: The snow is falling fast and thick. 

MotTHer: Iam thankful that we are safe in 
our warm home on such a night. I hope no one 
is out in the storm. (A knock is heard at the 
door. The mother lays down her kmtting.) 
Was that a knock? 

Snow WHITE: Someone is at the door. 

Rose Rep: Oh, Mother, who can be out so 
late in the storm? 

MotTHER: Some unfortunate, lost in the 
snow. Run, dear, and let him in. j 

Snow WHITE (opens the door, and in walks a 
big brown bear, covered with snow): Oh, see, 
Mother! It is a big bear! (They all look 
startled. The mother rises from her char.) 

BEAR (in a deep voice): Do not be afraid, 
friends. I will not hurt you. I am only a poor 
old bear, almost frozen with the cold. Will you 
not let me warm myself by your fire? 
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MotHER: Why, of course I will, you poor 
bear. Lie right down here on the hearth. Snow 
White, bring a broom, and brush the snow from 
his coat. , 

BEAR (as Snow WIute brushes him): Thank 
you! Thank you! I knew that even a poor bear 
would find friends in this house. 

He stretches himself out with a contented 
grunt as Rose Red approaches lim shyly and 
pats his head. Both children sit down Pesta the 
bear and pet him. 

RosE Rep: Do you feel better, Mr. Bear? 

BEAR: Oh, yes; Iam warm and comfortable 
now. You have saved me from freezing. 

MotTHER (rising): Well, Bear, you may lie 
by the fire all night and sleep if you wish. Make 
yourself comfortable till morning, my friend. 
Come, children, we must go to bed now. 

BEaR (sitting up): Thank you, kind mis- 
tress. I will gladly lie by the fire till morning. 
MoTHER (leaving the room): Good night. 

BrEar: Good night, mistress. 

(The girls shake the bear’s paw.) 

Snow WHITE: Good night, Bear. 

Rose Rep: Good night, Bear. 

BEAR (as the girls leave the room): Good 
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night, Snow White. Good night, Rose Red. 
(Lies down and goes to sleep.) 


STORY-TELLER: And so the bear stayed all 
night by the fire in the poor widow’s cottage. In 
the morning the girls opened the door, and he 
trotted off into the woods, but the next evening 
he returned again to spend the night; and so it 
went on through the long, cold winter. Every 
evening at dusk the bear came to the door, and 
every morning at sunup he left again. Snow 
White and Rose Red grew to love him and to 
watch for his coming. He was sucha good play- 
fellow that he made the winter evenings seem 
short. 

When spring came the bear said that he must 
go away to live in the woods. Snow White and 
Rose Red begged him to stay, but he said he 
must go to protect his fortune from the wicked 
dwarfs who wished to steal it from him. So 
they said goodbye, and the bear went away, but 
he promised to return in the fall. 

Soon after the bear went away, the children 
began to go into the woods again, and there 
many strange things happened, which you shall 
see for yourselves. 
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ScENE II 


IN THE WOODS 


At the left 1s a fallen log. .Squrrels and 
rabbits are playing about. A little old dwarf en- 
ters with a bag fastened at is side and an ax in 
his hand. He raises the ax as though to strike 
the nearest squirrel. The animals all scamper 
off, the squirrels chattering angrily. The dwarf 
then takes the bag from Mus belt and Indes 1t un- 
der the fallen log. He begins to chop at the log 
with his ax. As he draws out the ax ls beard 
catches an the crack. He jumps about, scream- 
ing angrily. Snow White and Rose Red enter 
at right, with baskets. 


Roser Rep: Oh, sister, what is that? (Points 
_ to the dwarf.) See, over there by the big log! 
(The children run toward the dwarf.) 

Snow WuHitTeE: Why, it’s a little old man! 
His beard is caught in the log. (Speaks to the 
dwarf.) Can we help you, sir? 

DwarF (crossly): How do I know: whether 
or not youcan help me! I need help bad enough. 
Can’t you see I am caught fast in the log? 

Snow White and Rose Red take hold of the 
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dwarf and try to pull him free. He screams, and 
catches hold of the log. 

DwarF: Stop! Stop! You are pulling my 
beard out by the roots! Do you want to kill me? 
(Children let go of dwarf.) 

RosE Rep: Oh, I am so sorry we hurt you. 
But I know what I can do. (She takes her scis- 
sors from her basket and cuts off the end of the 
dwarf’s beard.) There, now you are free. 

DwarF: My lovely beard is spoiled! You 
careless girls! 

(He takes his bag and, feeling of lis beard, 

goes off. The girls laugh.) 

Snow WHITE: Well, he certainly is a cross 
old fellow. Nota word of thanks for our help. 

Rose REp: Never mind. We could not leave 
him fastened in the log, even if he is ugly and 
cross. | 

Snow Wuite: Did you see his bag? 

Rose Rep: Yes; it looked as though it were 
full of gold. 

Snow Wuite: I think it was gold. I heard 
it chink as he walked. (The animals enter.) 
Oh, here come the bunnies and squirrels! 
(The children feed the animals, who follow them 

as they walk off, left.) 
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ScENE III 
IN THE WOODS 


There 1s a stream on one side. The animals 
are playing about. As before, they leave when 
the dwarf enters. He has a bag and a fish pole. 
He places the bag under a rock and begins to 
fish. Suddenly the line 1s jerked, and becomes 
caught in the dwarf’s beard. He 1s pulled to- 
ward the stream. 

DwarF: Help! Help! Ugh! Oh-oo-o00-00! 

(Snow White and Rose Red run in.) 

Rose REp:.\. What-is it? Oh, 1esathe dw 
again. Quick, sister, hold him. The big fish is 
pulling him into the water. 

(The girls try to pull the dwarf free.) 

DwarF: Ouch! Ouch! You are killing me! 
The line is caught in my beard. 

Rose Red takes out her scissors, and snips off 
the end of the dwarf’s beard. 

DwakrrF (turning on her angrily): You rough 
girl! You have spoiled my beautiful beard! It 
is so short now that I shall look like a fright. 

Rose Rep: It was the only way to save you 
from drowning. | 

Snow WHITE: You are very ungrateful to 
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scold when my sister has just saved your life. 

(The dwarf, muttering to himself, hurries off 
with his bag.) 

Rose Rep: Never mind him, sister. He has 

a bad temper. See, here come our little friends. 

(The animals come in as before, then follow the 
children out.) 


ScENE IV 


IN THE WOODS 


The dwarf hurries across the stage from left 
to right, carrying a bag in his hand. As he goes 
out the two girls enter from left. The dwarf is 
heard screaming. 

DwarF (outside): Help! Help! Help! 
Oh-oh-oh-oh! 

Snow Waite: It’s that dwarf again! 

Rose ReEp (running to side and looking off): 
Oh, Snow White, a big eagle is carrying off the 
dwarf! We must save him. 

Girls rush out, right. In a minute they return, 
dragging the dwarf. They let him go in center 
of stage, and he begins to straighten his clothes. 

DwarF: You clumsy girls! See how you 
have mussed my new clothes! (Goes off, right, 
muttering to himself.) 
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Snow WHITE: The little man is just as rude 
as ever. 

RosE Rep: I’m sorry for anyone as cross as 
he is. 

They go out, left. The dwarf returns and, 
after looking around to see if he 1s alone, sits 
down and spreads out a handkerchef. On this he 
empties his bag, which is full of diamonds. He 
counts them greedily. The girls enter. They stop 
in surprise when they see the pile of shining 
diamonds. 

DwarF (looking up): Ugh, you horrid 
things! Why do you always follow me about? 
Get out of here! 

He jumps at the girls, who run away. Just 
then a big bear trots in, and with a stroke of is 
paw kills the dwarf 

Bear (calling after the girls): Snow White! 
Rose Red! Don’t be frightened. 

SNow WHITE and Rose RED (coming back): 
Why, it is our bear! 

The bear pulls off his shaggy coat, and becomes 
a prince. 

Bear: No, dear little friends, not your ier 
any longer, but your prince. (He bows.) ‘This 
is the wicked dwarf who stole my fortune and 
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turned me into a bear. Now that he is dead the 
spell is broken, and I am free. (He gathers up 
the diamonds.) ‘These belong to me. 

SNow WHITE: How wonderful itis! Come, 
let us go home to Mother. 

Rose Rep: How surprised she will be to 
know that our dear bear is really a prince. 

PRINCE (as they go off together): You shall 
all come to my castle and live with me. And we 
shall be happy forever and forever. 


STORY-TELLER: And soit was. Snow White, 
Rose Red, and their mother went to live with the 
good prince in his castle. In a few years the 
prince married Snow White and his brother 
married Rose Red, so that both of the girls be- 
came princesses. There was a grand wedding 
feast with a ball afterwards to which all the 
lords and ladies of the kingdom came to offer 
their good wishes to the princes and their brides. 

See! Here they come now in all their splen- 
dor, to dance a wedding measure. 

The princes and their brides enter, followed 
by lords and ladies. After marching around the 
stage once they form for a dance. After the 
dance they march off. | 
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“Be Pie: that you are so pees: Arachne.” 


ARACHNE 
FLORA J. COOKE 


ARACHNE was a beautiful maiden and the 
most wonderful weaver that ever lived. People 
came from miles around to see and admire her 
work. They all agreed that the goddess Athena 
must have been her teacher. Arachne proudly 
said that she had never been taught to weave. 
She said that she would be glad to weave with 
Athena to see which had the greater skill. In 
vain her father told her that perhaps Athena, 


unseen, guided her hand. 
g2 
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Arachne would not listen and would thank no 
one for her gift, believing only in herself. One 
day as she was boasting of her skill an old woman 
came to her. She kindly advised her to accept 
her rare gift humbly. 

“Be thankful that you are so fortunate, 
Arachne,” said she. “You may give great hap- 
piness to others by your beautiful work. Queen 
Athena longs to help you. But I warn you. She 
can do no more for you until you grow unselfish 
and kind.” 

Arachne scorned this advice and said. again 
that nothing would please her so much as to 
weave with Athena. 

“Tf I fail,’ she said, “I will take the punish- 
ment, but Athena is afraid to weave with me.” 

Then the old woman threw aside her cloak and 
said, “Athena is here. Come, foolish girl, you 
shall try your skill with hers.” 

Both went quickly to work and for hours their 
shuttles flew swiftly in and out. 

Athena, as usual, used the sky for her loom 
and in it she wove a very beautiful picture. If 
you wish to know more about it, look at the 
western sky when the sun is setting. 

Arachne’s work, though her colors were in 
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harmony and her weaving wonderfully fine, was 
full of spite and selfishness. 

When the work was finished Arachne lifted 
her eyes to Athena’s work. Instantly she knew 
that she had failed. 

Ashamed and miserable she tried to hang her- 
self in her web. 

Athena saw her and said in pity, “No, you 
shall not die; live and do the work for which you 
are best fitted. You shall be the mother of a 
great race which shall be called spiders. You 
and your children shall be among the greatest 
spinners and weavers on earth.” 

As she spoke, Arachne became smaller and 
smaller until she was scarcely larger than a fly. 

From that day to this Arachne and her family 
have been faithful spinners, but they do their 
work so quietly and in such dark places, that 
very few people know what marvelous weavers 
they are. 


SILENT READING 


Who was Arachne? 

. What did she do? 

. Was she selfish and proud? | 

. Could she weave as well as the goddess Athena? 
. What did she become? — 
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... he swam to little drowning Froggy, seized the poor little 
fellow in his big mouth and carried him safely to his home by the 
shore. 


PSO rer ROGS 


Froggy s Adventure 
JANE L. HOXIE 


“IK NEE-DEEP! Knee-deep! Knee-deep!” came 
a shrill cry from the middle of the pond. 

“Better-go-round! Better-go-round! Better- 
go-round!” croaked a hoarse voice from the 
_ bank. 

All the little frogs, when they heard their 
mother call, turned back, and, swimming far 
around the deep place, got safely to the shore. 
| 85 
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One little frog failed to hear his mother’s voice 
and, piping in his little shrill tone: “‘Who’s 
afraid! Who’s afraid! Who’s afraid!” he swam. 
straight on. Suddenly one of his hind legs got 
tangled among the weeds at the bottom of the 
pond. He pulled and jerked with all his little 
might but he could not free himself. At last, 
after a long struggle, he gave it up and called 
loudly: “Help-me-out! Help-me-out! Help- 
me-out!”’ 

The other frogs heard and came swimming all 
about—little and big, young and old. When 
they saw poor Froggy caught fast, instead of 
trying to free him, they began peeping and 
croaking and “kerchugging,” until such a noise 
went up from the pond as was never heard be- 
fore. 

The little frogs all sat around in a little circle, 
crying in their little shrill voices: ‘““Oh-he’ll-die! 
Oh-he’ll-die! Oh-he’ll-die!”’ 

And the great frogs all sat around in a great 
circle, croakinge in their ereat hoarsemvean 
“Oh-he’ll-drown! Oh-he’ll-drown! Obh-he’ll- 
drown!” 

“Help! . Help! ¢ Help :shrieked tiie les te 
frogs in their little shrill voices. 
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eitcip a htelp! i) Help!’ croaked: the ‘sreat 
frogs in their great hoarse voices. 

The little frogs sobbed and moaned, and wiped 
the tears from their little bulgy eyes with their 
little, flat, green hands. The great frogs sobbed 
and moaned, and wiped the tears from their 
great bulgy eyes with their Salat flat veteen 
hands. 

Altogether they raised such a noise and com- 
motion that every creature in the pond poked 
his nose from his house and came out to see what 
could be the matter. 

At last a great, friendly fish, who, with his 
wife and children, was summering in a quiet 
corner of the pond, swam up to find what all the 
noise was. 

When he saw poor Froggy struggling to free. 
himself (feebly now, for his strength was nearly 
gone) the fish flew into a terrible rage. Poor 
Froggy was struggling to save his life, and 
here were all of his friends and relations sitting 
by, sobbing and moaning and croaking, but not 
trying to help him out at all. 

Lashing the water all around into a white 
foam with his great tail, the fish cried: “Pull 
him out! Pull him out!” 
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But the little frogs only wiped the tears tae 
their little bulgy eyes with their little, flat, green 
hands and went on with their piping: “Oh-he’ll- 
die! Oh-he’ll-die! Oh-he’ll-die!” 

The great frogs only wiped the tears from 
their great bulgy eyes with their great, flat, green 
hands and went on with their croaking: “Oh- 
he’ll-drown! Oh-he’ll-drown! Oh-he’ll-drown!” 

“You stupids!” cried the great fish. Pushing © 
the little frogs and the big frogs all to the right 
and left with his huge body, he swam to little 
drowning Froggy, seized the poor little fellow in 
his big mouth and carried him safely to his home 
by the shore. There the great fish left Froggy 
‘to be cuddled by his silly brothers and to be 
crooned over by his good but stupid mother. 


SILENT READING 


1. What did the little frogs say from the middle of © 
the pond? 

2. What did the mother frog say? 

3. What did the little frog say who failed to hear his 
mother’s voice? 

4. What did the other frogs say when he got caught? 

5. What did the frogs do to save his life? 

6. Who did save his life? 
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They were such dear funny little dwarfs! 


Peo NDER THE REG 


MAUD LINDSAY 


I THE TWELVE LITTLE DWARFS 


THERE was once a mother, who had two little 
daughters. Her husband was dead and she was 
very poor. She worked diligently all the time 
and found work to do away from home. Her 
two little girls were so good and so helpful that 
they kept her house as neat and as bright as a 
new pin. 

One of the little girls was lame, and could not 


run about the house. She sat still in her chair, 
89 
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and sewed. Minnie, the sister, washed the 
dishes, swept the floor, and made the home beau- 
tiful. 

Their home was on the edge of a great forest. 
After their tasks were finished the little girls 
would sit at the window and watch the tall trees 
as they bent in the wind, until it would seem as 
though the trees were real persons, nodding and 
bending and bowing to each other. 

In the spring there were birds, in the summer 
the wild flowers, in autumn the bright leaves, 
and in winter the great drifts of white snow. 
The whole year was a round of delight to the two 
happy children. 

But one day the dear mother came home sick. 
Then they were very sad. It was winter, and 
there were many things to buy. Minnie and her 
little sister sat by the fireside and talked it over. 
At last Minnie said: | 

“Dear sister, I must go out to find work, be- 
fore the food is gone.” So she kissed her 
mother, and, wrapping herself up, started from 
home. There was a narrow path leading 
through the forest. She followed it to reach 
some place where she might find the work she 
wanted. 
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As she hurried on, the shadows grew deeper. 
The night was coming fast when she saw before 
her a very small house. She made haste to reach 
it, and to knock at the door. 

Nobody came in answer to her knock. She 
tried again and again. She thought that nobody 
lived there, so she opened the door and walked 
in. | 

As soon as she stepped into the house, she 
started back in surprise. There before her she 
saw twelve little beds with the bedclothes all 
tumbled, twelve little dirty plates on a very dusty 
table, and the floor of the room very dusty. 

“Dear me!”’ said the little girl, “this will never 
ado!’ 

As soon as she had warmed her hands, she set 
to work to make the room tidy. 

She washed the plates. She made up the beds. 
She swept the floor. She straightened the great 
rug in front of the fireplace, and set the twelve 
little chairs in a half circle around the fire. Just 
as she finished, the door opened and in walked 
twelve of the queerest little people she had ever 
seen. They were just about as tall as a carpen- 
ter’s rule, and all wore yellow clothes. When 
Minnie saw this, she knew that they must be the 
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dwarfs who kept the gold in the heart of the 
mountain. 

“Well!” said the dwarfs, all together, for they 
always spoke together and in rhyme: 


¢ 


“Now isn’t this a sweet surprise? 
We really can’t believe our eyes!” 


Then they saw Minnie, and cried in great as- 
tonishment: 


“Who can this be, so fair and mild? 
Our helper is a stranger child.” 


Now when Minnie saw the dwarfs, she came 
to meet them. “If you please,” she said, “I’m 
little Minnie Grey. I’m looking for work be- 
cause my dear mother is sick. I came-in here 
when the night drew near, and——” 

Here all the dwarfs laughed, and called out 
merrily: 


“You found our room a sorry sight, 
But you-have made it clean and bright.” 


They were such dear funny little dwarfs! 
After they had thanked Minnie for her trouble, 
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they took white bread and honey from the closet 
and asked her to sup with them. 

While they sat at supper, they told her that 
their fairy housekeeper had taken a holiday, and 
their house was not well kept, because she was 
away. 

They sighed when they said this. After sup- 
per, Minnie washed the twelve little plates and 
set them carefully away. They looked at her 
often and talked among themselves. When the 
last plate was in its place they called Minnie to 
them and said: 


“Dear mortal maiden, will you stay 
All through our fairy’s holiday? 
And if you faithful prove, and good, 
We will reward you as we should.” 


Now Minnie was much pleased, for she liked 
the kind dwarfs, and wanted to help them, so she 
thanked them, and went to bed to dream happy 
dreams. 


Tl THE TWELVE PIECES OF GOLD 


NExT morning she was awake very early and 
cooked a nice breakfast. After the dwarfs left, 
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she cleaned up the rooms and mended the dwarfs’ 
clothes. In the evening when the dwarfs came 
home, they found a bright fire and a warm sup- 
per waiting for them. Every day Minnie 
worked faithfully until the last day of the fairy 
housekeeper’s holiday. 

That morning, as Minnie looked out of the 
window to watch the dwarfs go to their work, 
she saw on one of the windowpanes the most 
beautiful picture she had ever seen. 

She saw a picture of fairy palaces with towers 
of silver so wonderful and beautiful that as she 
looked at it she forgot that there was work to be 
done, until the cuckoo clock on the mantel struck 
twelve. 

Then she ran in haste to make up the beds, and 
wash the dishes. When she took the broom to 
sweep the floor it was almost time for the dwarfs 
to come home. 

“T believe,” said Minnie, aloud, “that I will 
not sweep under the rug to-day. After all, it is 
nothing for dust to be where it can’t be seen.” 
So she hurried to her supper and left the rug un- 
turned. 

Before long the dwarfs came home. As the 
rooms looked just as usual, nothing was said. 
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Minnie thought no more of the dust until she 
went to bed and the stars peeped through the 
window. 

Then she thought of it, for it seemed to her 
that she could hear the stars saying: 

‘There is the little girl who is so faithful and 
good,’ and Minnie turned her face to the wall, 
for a little voice, right in her own heart, said: 

“Dust under the rug! Dust under the rug!” 

» There is*the little girl,” cried the stars, “who 
keeps home as bright as star-shine.” 

“Dust under the rug! Dust under the rug!” 
said the little voice in Minnie’s heart. 

“We see her! We see her!” called all the stars 
joyfully. 

“Dust under the rug! Dust under the rug!” 
said the little voice in Minnie’s heart, and she 
could bear it no longer. So she sprang out ‘of 
bed, and, taking her broom in her hand, she 
swept the dust away. Lo! under the rug lay 
twelve shining gold pieces, as round and as 
bright as the moon. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried Minnie, in great surprise. 
All the little dwarfs came running to see what 
was the matter. 

Minnie told them all about it. When she had 
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ended her story, the dwarfs gathered lovingly 
around her and said: 


“Dear child, the gold is all for you, 
For faithful you have proved and true; 
But had you left the rug unturned, 
A penny was all you would have earned. 
Our love goes with the gold we give, 
And oh! forget not while you live, 
That in the smallest duty done 
Lies wealth of joy for everyone.” 


Minnie thanked the dwarfs for their kindness 
to her. Early next morning she hastened home 
with her golden treasure, which bought many 
things for the dear mother and little sister. 

She never saw the little dwarfs again, but she 
never forgot their lesson, to do her work faith- 
fully; and she always swept under the rug. 


SLORY. TE DUING 


TELL how Minnie and her sister and mother lived. 
Tell how Minnie found the house of the dwarfs. 
~ Tell what she did there. 
Tell what happened.the last day she was Fa the 
dwarfs. 
What lesson does this story teach us? 
Do you like the story? 
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“Master, master,’ cried the boys, “the teakettle is bewitched.” | 


THE WONDERFUL TEAKETTLE 


Japanese Fairy Tale 
I THE OLD MAN BUYS THE TEAKETTLE 


Lone ago, in Japan, an old man lived in his 
little house. He was a teacher and three boys 
came to his house every day for their lessons. | 

One day when he was in the village he passed 
a little shop in the back street. It was a poor 
little shop and the window was all black and 
dirty. But hanging up for sale was a rusty old 


teakettle. 
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“An ugly bit of old metal,” he said to the shop- 
keeper. “But it will do well enough to boil my 
humble drop of water for my tea.” So he paid 
for the kettle and took it home. 

When he reached home he called the boys. 

‘See here!” he said. “I have bought this old 
brass teakettle. You are to polish and shine it 
formes. 

The boys cleaned and polished the teakettle, 
and it became bright and shiny. The old man 
turned it this way and that, and upside down. 
He was very much pleased with it. He set it 
upon a box covered with a purple cloth, and 
thought what a fine prize he had found. He 
looked at it so long that he grew sleepy. Finally 
his head dropped forward and he slept. 

Then a wonderful thing happened. ‘The tea- 
kettle moved. A little head, with two bright 
eyes, looked out of the spout. The lid jumped 


up and down. Four brown paws appeared, and 


a fine bushy tail. In a minute the kettle was 
bounding around the room like a kitten. Sud- 
denly it began to sing at the top of its voice. 

The three boys were studying in the next 
room. When they heard the noise they peeped 
into the room and they could scarcely believe 
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their eyes when they saw the kettle jumping 
about the room. 

Wihe, tlett their books: in a twinkling and 
started to chase the kettle. But could they catch 
it? Nota bit of it. It danced and it jumped and 
it flew up into the air. 

“Ha, ha! Ha, ha!” laughed the teakettle. 
*Catch me.if-you can!” 

By this time the old man awoke. 

“What is the meaning of all this noise,” he 
cried. : , 

“Master, master,’ cried the boys. ‘The tea- 
kettle is bewitched. It is not a teakettle but a 
badger.” 

“What are you talking about!” said the old 
man. “There is the kettle on its box just where 
iepittat? 

Sure enough, there it was! The boys looked 
foolish. 

“Go back to your books, my sons,” said the 
old man. “You were dreaming.” 

When the boys had left the room the old man 
decided to make some tea. He lighted a little 
fire and filled the kettle with water, and put it 
over the fire to heat. 

No sooner did the water in the kettle begin to 


} 
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get warm than a strange thing happened. The 
kettle hopped off the fire, spilling the water all 
over the floor. | 

“T am burning,” it cried, and like a. flash it 
was no longer a kettle but a little furry badger. 

“Help, help!” cried the old man, nearly fright- 
ened out of his wits. The boys came running 
in and they all took sticks and began to beat the 
badger, but it was only a teakettle again. 


II THE OLD MAN SELLS THE TEAKETTLE 


Then the old man planned how to get rid of 
the kettle, and as soon as he could hurry to the 
village he sold it to a tinker. 

The tinker had not gone very far before he 
felt that the kettle was getting heavier and 
heavier. By the time he reached home he was 
so tired that he was glad to set it down in the 
corner of the room. 

In the middle of the night a loud noise wak- 
ened him. But when he raised himself up in 
bed he could see nothing except the kettle, which 
seemed quiet enough. 

_ “T must have been dreaming,” he said to him- 
self. 
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He fell asleep again, but a second time a noise 
wakened him. ‘This time he took a lamp and 
went to the corner. There he found a badger 
looking at him with his bright little eyes. It 
came quite close to the tinker and laid a paw on 
him. 

“Well?” said the tinker. 

“T am a magic teakettle. I can turn into a 
badger whenever I wish, as you see. But I do 
not like to be put on the fire, and beaten with 
sticks,” said the badger. 

The kind-hearted tinker said: “Now when 
you are a badger, you must want something to 
eat. What can I get for you?” | 

i like’ tice'to ‘eat, and’ béans and sweet 
things,” said the badger. 

“You shall have them,” said the tinker. 

The tinker and the teakettle became the best 
of friends. They ate and talked together. 

One day the kettle said, ““You have been very 
kind to me. Now I will make you a rich man. 
If you will take me around to the different vil- 
lages I will sing and dance for you.” 

The tinker did this. He would put the kettle 
on the table and then tell it to turn into a badger. 
In an instant the handle began to change into a 
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head and the spout into a tail. Then four paws 
would appear at the sides. 

“Dance,” said the tinker. And how the people 
flocked to see the fun! For the wonderful tea- 
kettle danced and sang. It played such funny 
tricks that the people laughed till their sides 
ached. 

Finally the tinker and the kettle even went be- 
fore the king. The great ladies and the royal 
princesses in the palace were delighted with the 
wonderful teakettle. 

At last the tinker became very rich. Then he 
put his beloved teakettle in a little temple, and 
there it is to this very day. | 


SILENT READING 


. What did the old man buy? 

What happened when he fell asleep? 

What did the boys do to the badger ?. 

Who bought the teakettle ? 

How was it treated in the hands of the tinker? 
. How did it make the tinker very rich? 

. Do you like this Japanese story? 
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Art Appreciation 
A HOLIDAY 


EDWARD HENRY POTTHAST 


tote STORY OK wre PAINTING 


Wuat fun these boys and girls are having! 
They are wading and splashing in the water, 
and playing on the sandy beach. Thic is a real 
holiday! 

Five of the little girls have white dresses. 
They are trying not to get them wet, but what 
fun it would be to wade out farther where the 
boy is! He is jumping up and down and splash- 
ing the water. Perhaps he is saying, “Come out 
here where lam!” His big hat shades his face 
but he looks brown and sunburned. 

One little girl is dipping the water and sand 
with her hands. Another is dipping some water 
with a red pail. 

Farther off a lady with a red cap is way out 
in the deep water. There she meets the big roll- 
ing waves. ‘Two other ladies in bright bathing 
suits are walking in the shallow water. Do you 
see the little dog splashing along beside them? 
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How bright the sunshine is! It shines on the 
children’s white dresses and on their faces and 
hair. It shines on the water and makes many 
pretty colors. 

Way out in the deep water the white caps are 
rolling, but the children are safe in the shallow 
water by the shore. The water must be very 
cool on this warm, sunshiny day. Would you 
enjoy a holiday like this? 


LI.) THESSTORY- OF THE ARTic# 


- Tuts artist liked to paint sunshine and chil- 
dren. His name was Edward Henry Potthast, 
and he was an American artist. 

Some artists like to paint quiet, dark colors. 
But in this picture there is almost no dark color 
at all. The artist saw the children playing on 
the beach, but he painted more than the children 
and the water. He painted the bright sunshine. 
Can you see it in the painting? 

The children are little American children 
playing on the seashore. 

This picture hangs in the Art Institute of 
Chicago and many children go to see it every 
year. Perhaps you have seen it. Perhaps you 
are one of the children in the picture! 


pe HOLIDAY 


EDWARD HENRY POTTHAST 
(1857-1927) 


AMERICAN 


Aa 


Twilight and firelight, 
Shadows come and go. 


PAR’T II—POETRY 


MARJORIE’S ALMANAC 
ROv AS DALEY - ALDRICH 


Rosins in the tree top, 
Blossoms in the grass, 
Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass; 
Sudden little breezes, 
Showers of silver dew, 
Black bough and bent twig 


Budding out anew; 
105 
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Pine tree and willow tree, 
Fringed elm, and larch— 

Don’t you think that Maytime’s 
Pleasanter than March? 


Apples in the orchard 
Mellowing one by one; 
Strawberries upturning 
Soft cheeks to the sun; 
Roses faint with sweetness, 
Lilies fair of face, 
Drowsy scents and murmurs 
Haunting every place; 
Lengths of golden sunshine, 
Moonlight bright as day— 
Don’t you think that Summer’s 
Pleasanter than May? 


Roger in the corn patch 
Whistling negro songs; 
Pussy by the hearth side 
Romping with the tongs; 
Chestnuts in the ashes 
Bursting through the rind; 
Red leaf and gold leaf 
Rustling down the wind; 
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Mother “doin’ peaches”’ 
All the afternoon— 

Don’t you think that Autumn’s 
Pleasanter than June? 


Little fairy snowflakes 
Dancing in the flue; 

Old Mrs Santa: Glaus, 
What is keeping you? 

Twilight and firelight 
Shadows come and go; 

Merry chime of sleigh bells 
Tinkling through the snow; 

Mother knitting stockings 
(Pussy’s got the ball)— 

Don’t you think that Winter’s 
Pleasanter than all? 


SILENT READING 


_ What season does the first verse tell about? 
What season is described in the second verse? 

. The third verse tells us about what season? 
What season is described in the last verse? 
Which season do you think the author likes best 
Orcall? 

6. Which season do you like best? Why? | 

7. Why do you think this poem is called an “Al- 
imianac. 2 
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DANDELION* 
KATE LOUISE BROWN 


HE ts a roguish little elf, 
A gay audacious fellow, 
Who tramps about in doublet green 
And skirt of brightest yellow; 
In ev’ry field, by ev’ry road, 
He peeps among the grasses, 
And shows his sunny little face 
To ev’ry one that passes. 


Within the churchyard he is seen, 
Beside the headstones peeping, 

And shining like a golden star 
Over some still form there sleeping; 
Beside the house door oft he springs, 

In all his wanton straying, 
And children shout in laughing glee 
To find him in their playing. 


At eve he dons his nightgown green, 
And goes to bed right early, 

At morn, he spreads his yellow skirts 
To catch the dewdrops pearly; 


* From Pieces for Every Month of the Year by Lovejoy and 
Adams. Used by permission of Noble and Noble, Publishers, 
New York. 
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A darling elf is Dandelion, 
A roguish wanton sweeting; 
Yet he is loved by ev’ry child, 
All give him joyous greeting. 


DONe he GIVES Ue 
PHO EBAY 


IF vou’vE tried and have not won, 
Never stop for crying; 

All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 


Though young birds, in flying, fall, 
Still their wings grow stronger; 

And the next time they can keep 
Up a little longer. 


Though the sturdy oak has known 
Many a wind that bowed her, 

She has risen again, and grown 
Loftier and prouder. 


If by easy work you beat, 
Who the more will prize your 
Gaining victory from defeat, 
That’s the test that tries you! 
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besides, you'll wake the baby, who is fast asleep in bed! 


HARRY Hie POL Ode wes 
HELEN COWLES ee CRON 


Now Harry Hippopotamus had such a heavy 
tread 

That when he ran about the house his mother 
often said, 

“Good gracious, Harry, softly, please! Your 
stamping hurts my head! 

Besides, you'll wake the baby, who is fast asleep 
in bed! 

Why, Harry, one would really think your feet 


were made of lead!” 


* Reprinted by permission from The Animal Etiquette Book 
by Helen C. Le Cron. Copyright, 1926, by Frederick A Stokes Co. 
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I like to think that long ago a change was seen 
im Farry, 

And he became as graceful and as lightsome and 
as airy 

As any meadow butterfly or any woodland 
fairy! 

Who knows? Perhaps the change has made his 
parents glad and merry. 

And yet, an agile hippo would be far from ordi- 
nary! 


AUTUMN FIRES 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


IN THE other gardens 
And all up the vale, 

From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 


A BOY’S SONG 
JAMES HOGG 


WHERE the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and over the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest; 
There to track the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little maidens from their play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 


That’s the thing I never could tell. 
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But this I know, I love to play 
Through the meadow, among the hay; 
Up the water and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


ROBIN Y NAR IE YY: 
OPEN TE SUG T-HOPPER 


I NEVER quite saw fairy folk 
A-dancing in the glade, 

Where, just beyond the hollow oak, 
Their broad green rings are laid; 

~ But, while behind that oak I hid, 

One day I very nearly did! 


I never quite saw mermaids rise 
Above the twilight sea, 

When sands, left wet, neath sunset skies, 
Are blushing rosily: 

But—all alone, those rocks amid— 

One day I very nearly did! — 


I never quite saw Goblin Grim, 
Who haunts our lumber room 
And pops his head above the rim 
Of that oak chest’s deep gloom: 
But once—when mother raised the lid— 
I very, very nearly did! 
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Said the girl, “May I gather thy berries now?” 


edie chee Ren et 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


THE Tree’s early leaf buds were bursting their 
brown; 
“Shall I take them away?” said the Frost sweep- 
ing down. 
“No, leave them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown,” 


Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet 
to crown. 


The Tree bore his blossoms, and all the birds 
sung; 
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“Shall I take them away?” said the Wind, as he 
swung. 
“No, leave them alone 
Till the berries have grown,” 
Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 


The Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow; 
Said the girl, “May I gather thy berries now?” 
“Yes, all thou canst see; 
Take them; all are for thee,” 
Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden 
| boughs low. 


DHE SNOWDROP 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


MANny, many welcomes, 
February fair maid 

Ever as of old time, 
Solitary firstling, 
Coming in the cold time, 
Prophet of the gay time, 
Prophet of the May time, 
Prophet of the roses, 
Many, many welcomes, 
February fair maid. 


SEPTEMBER* 
HELEN HUNT JACKSON 


THE goldenrod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusky pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
* Copyrighted by Little, pera Company. 


ee ths PNW BURR 
ANONYMOUS 


A WEE little nut lay deep in its nest 

Of satin and brown, the softest and best, 
And slept and grew while its cradle rocked, 
As it hung in the boughs that interlocked. 


Now the house was small where the cradle lay, 
As it swung in the winds by night and day; 
For a thicket of underbrush fenced it round, 
This lone little cot, by the great sun browned. 


This little nut grew, and erelong it found 

There was work outside on the soft green 
ground; 

It must do its part, so the world might know 

It had tried one little seed to sow. 


And soon the house that had kept it warm 
Was tossed about by the autumn storm; 
The stem was cracked, the old house fell, 
And the chestnut burr was an empty shell. 


But the little nut, as it waiting lay, 
Dreamed a wonderful dream one day, 
Of how it should break its coat of brown, 


And live as a tree, to grow up and down. 
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WINTER NIGHT 
MARY, -Es 4B as 


Biow, wind, blow! 
Drift the flying snow! 

Send it twirling, whirling overhead! 
There’s a bedroom in a tree 
Where, snug as snug can be, 

The squirrel nests in his cozy bed. 


Shriek, wind, shriek! 
Make the branches creak! 
Battle with the boughs till break o’ day! 
In a snow cave warm and tight, 
Through the icy winter night. 
The rabbit sleeps the peaceful hours away. 


Call, wind, call, 
In entry and in hall, 
Straight from off the mountain white and wild! 
Soft purrs the pussycat 
On her little fluffy mat, 
And beside her nestles close her furry child. 


Scold, wind, scold, 


So bitter and so bold! 
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Shake the windows with your tap, tap, tap! 
With half-shut, dreamy eyes 
- The drowsy baby lies 
Cuddled closely in his mother’s lap. 


A THANKSGIVING FABLE 
OLIVER HERFORD 


It was a hungry pussy cat, 
Upon Thanksgiving morn, 

And she watched a thankful little mouse 
That-ate an ear of corn. 


“Tf I ate that thankful little mouse, 
How thankful he should be 

When he has made a meal himself 
To make a meal for me! 


“Then with his thanks for having fed, 
And his thanks for feeding me, 
With all jis thankfulness inside, 
How thankful I shall be!” 


Thus mused the hungry pussy cat, 
Upon Thanksgiving Day, 

But the little mouse had overheard 
And declined (with thanks) to stay. 
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Most all the time, the a year round, there ain't no flies on me. 
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JEST ’FORE CHRISTMAS 
EUGENE FIELD 


FaTHeER calls me William, sister calls me Will, 

Mother calls me Willie, but the fellers call me 
Bill! 

Mighty glad I ain’t a girl—ruther be a boy, 

Without them sashes, curls, an’ things that’s 
worn by Fauntleroy! 

Love to chawnk green apples an’ go swimmin’ 
in the lake— , 

_ Hate to take the castor-ile they give for belly- 


ache! | 
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"Most all the time, the whole year round, there 
ain’t no flies on me, 
But jest ‘fore Christmas I’m as good as I kin be! 


Got a yeller dog named Sport, sick him on the 
cat; 

First thing she knows she doesn’t know where 
she is at! 

Got a clipper sled, an’ when us kids goes out to 
slide, 

"Long comes the grocery eart, an’ we all hook a 
ride! 

But sometimes when the grocery man is wor- 
rited an’ cross, 

He reaches at us with his whip, an’ larrups up 
his hoss, 

tiene ms Eclat an holler,‘ ‘Oh, ye never teched 
me!” 

But jest ’fore Christmas I’m as good as I kin be! 


Gran’ma says she hopes that when I git to be 
a man, . 
I'll be a missionarer like her oldest brother, Dan, 
As was et up by the cannibuls that lives in Cey- 
_lon’s Isle, 


ioe + .) EUGENE FIBED 


Where every prospeck pleases, an’ only man is 
vile! _ | 

But gran’ma she has never been to see a Wild 
West show, 

Nor read the Life of Daniel Boone, or else I 
guess she’d know 

That Buff’lo Bill an’ cowboys is good enough 
for me! 

Excep jest fore Christmas, when I’m good as 
I kin be! 


And then old Sport he hangs around, so solemn- 

| like an’ still, a 

Tis eyes they seem a-sayin: 2 V hat 1ae 
matter, little Bull?” 

The old cat sneaks down off her perch an’ 
wonders what’s become 

Of them two enemies of hern that used to make 
things hum! | 

But I am so perlite an’ ’tend so earnestly to biz, 

That mother says to father: “How improved > 
our Willie is!” 

But father, havin’ been a boy hisself, suspicions 

me 

When, jest ’fore Christmas, I’m as good as I 
can be! 


CHRISTMAS CAROL sre 


For Christmas, with.its lots an’ we of candies, 
cakes, an’ toys, 

Was made, they say, for proper kids an’ not for 
naughty boys; 

So wash yer face an’ bresh yer hair, an’ mind yer 
p’s and q’s, 

Ar’ don’t bust out yer pantaloons, and don’t wear 
out yer shoes; 

Say “Yessum” to the ladies, an’ “Yessur”’ to the 
men, 

An’ when they’s company, don’t pass yer plate 
for pie again; 

But, thinkin’ of the things yer’d like to see upon 
that tree, 

Jest fore Christmas be as good as yer kin be! 


GCERisl VAS CAROL 
ANONYMOUS 
As JOSEPH was a-walking, 
He heard an angel sing, 


“This night shall be the birthnight 
Of Christ our heavenly King. 


“His birth-bed shall be neither 
In house nor in hall, 
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Nor in the place of paradise, 
But in the oxen’s stall. 


“He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in the wooden manger 
That lieth in the mold. 


“He neither shall be washed 
With white wine nor with red 

But with the fair spring water 
That on you shall be shed. 


“He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 

But in the fair, white linen 
That useth babies all.” 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
Thus did the angel sing, 
And Mary’s son at midnight 
Was born to be our King. 


Then be you glad, good people, 
At this time of the year: 

And light you up your candles, 
For His star it shineth clear. 


SebIDER'S PARVY 
GEORGE COOPER 


October gave a party; 
The leaves by hundreds came— 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name. 
The Sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand, 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson dressed; 
The lovely Misses Maple 
In scarlet looked their best; 
All balanced to their partners, 
And gaily fluttered by; 
The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 


Then, in the rustic hollow, 
At hide-and-seek they played, 
~The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder; 
They flew along the ground; 
And then the party ended 


In jolly “hands around.”’ 
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Then he went to the mountain, and powdered its crest. 


JACK FROST 
HANNAH FLAGG GOULD 


THE Frost looked forth on a still, clear night, 
And he said, “Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height 
In silence [ll take my way. 
I will not go like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 
But I’ll be as busy as they!” 


Then he went to the mountain, and powdered its 
crest, 
He climbed up the trees, and their boughs he 


dressed : 
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With diamonds and pearls, and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 

A coat of mail, that it need not fear 

The downward point of many a spear 

That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 
Andover each pane\like a fairy crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beautiful things. There were flowers and 
tEEES, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees, 
There were cities, thrones, temples, and towers, 
and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair— 

He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare— 
“Now, just to set them a-thinking, 

I’ll bite this basket of fruit,’ said he; 

“This costly pitcher I'll burst in three, 

And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall ‘tchick’ to tell them I’m drinking.” 


as 


“And some they played with the water 
And rolled it down the hill, 


THE FAIRIES OF THE CALDON- ha 


MARY HOWITT 


‘““AND where have you been, my Mary, 
And where have you been from me?” 
“T’ve been to the top of the Caldon-Low, 

The midsummer night to see!” 


“And what did you see, my Mary, 
All up on the Caldon-Low?”’ 
“T saw the blithe sunshine come down, 


And I saw the merry winds blow.” © 
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FAIRIES OF CALDON-LOW rZ9 


“And what did you hear, my Mary, 
All up on the Caldon Hill?” 

“T heard the drops of water made, 
And I heard the corn ears fill.” 


“Oh, tell me all, my Mary— 
All, all that ever you know; 

For you must have seen the fairies 
Last night on the Caldon-Low.” 


“Then take me on your knee, mother, 
And listen, mother of mine: 

A hundred fairies danced last night, 
And the harpers they were nine; 


“And merry was the glee of the harp strings, 
And their dancing feet so small; 

But oh! the sound of their talking 
Was merrier far than all!” 


“And what were the words, my Mary, 
That you did hear them say?” 

“T’ll tell you all, my mother, 
But let me have my way. 


“And some they played with the water 
And rolled it down the hill; 
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‘And this,’ they said, ‘shall speedily turn 
The poor old miller’s mill; 


““For there has been no water 
Ever since the first of May; 

And a busy man shall the miller be 
By the dawning of the day! 


“Oh, the miller, how he will laugh, 
When he sees the mill dam rise! 
The jolly old miller, how he will laugh, 
Till the tears fill both his eyes!’ 


‘‘And some they seized the little winds, 
That sounded over the hill, 

And each put a horn into his mouth, 
And blew so sharp and shrill! 


“And there,’ said they, ‘the merry winds go, 
Away from every horn; 

And those shall clear the mildew dank 
From the blind old widow’s corn: 


“Oh, the poor blind widow— 
Though she has been blind so long, 
She’ll be merry enough when the mildew’s 
gone, ; 
And the corn stands stiff and strong!’ 


FAIRIES OF CALDON-LOW 131 


“And some they brought the brown linseed, 
And flung it down from the Low: 

‘And this,’ said they, ‘by the sunrise, 
In the weaver’s croft shall grow! 


“ “Oh, the poor lame weaver! 
How will he laugh outright 

When he sees his dwindling flax field 
All full of flowers by night!’ 


“And then upspoke a brownie, 
With a long beard on his chin; 

‘I have spun up all the tow,’ said he, 
‘And I want some more to spin. 


““Pyve spun a piece of hempen cloth, 
And I want to spin another— 

A little sheet for Mary’s bed 

_ And an apron for her mother.’ 


“And with that I could not help but laugh, 
And I laughed out loud and free; 
And then on the top of the Caldon-Low, 
There was no one left but me. 


“And all on the top of the Caldon-Low 
The mists were cold and gray, 
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And nothing I saw but the mossy stones 
That round about me lay. 


“But, as I came down from the hilltop, 
I heard, afar below, 

How busy the jolly old miller was, 
And how merry the wheel did go! 


“And I peeped into the widow’s field, 
And, sure enough, was seen 

The yellow ears of the mildewed corn 
All standing stiff and green! 


“And down by the weaver’s croft I stole, 
To see if the flax were high; 

But I saw the weaver at his gate 
With the good news in his eye! 


“Now, this is all that I heard, mother, 
And all that I did see; 

So, prithee, make my bed, mother, 
PorMiimyticedias Lcaneue | 


SILENT READING 


. Who are the two people who are speaking? 

. What did Mary see on the Caldon-Low? 

Why did some of the fairies play with the water? 
Why did some of them seize the winds? 

What made them all disappear? 
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But Binkie will tra whatever I choose. 


RUSsS¥, AND, BINKIE 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


Pussy can sit by the fire and sing, 
Pussy can climb a tree, 

Or play with a silly old cork and string 
To ’muse herself, not me. 

But J like Binkie my dog, because 
He knows how to behave; 

So, Binkie’s the same as the First Friend was, 
And I am’ the Man’in the Cave! 


Pussy will play man-Friday till 


It’s time to wet her paw 
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And make her walk on the window sill | 
(For the footprint Crusoe saw); 

Then she fluffles her tail and mews, 
And scratches and won’t attend.. 

But Binkie will play whatever I choose, 
And he is my true First Friend! 


Pussy will rub my knees with her head 
Pretending she loves me hard; 

But the very minute I go to my bed 
Pussy runs out in the yard, 

And there she stays till the morning light; 
So I know it is only pretend; 

But Binkie, he snores at my feet all night, 
And he is my Firstest Friend! 


CHE BROOK 
JOHN B. TABB 


It 1s the mountain to the sea 

That makes a messenger of me: 

And, lest I loiter on the way 

And lose what I am sent to say, 

He sets his reverie to song 

And bids me sing it all day long. 
Farewell! for here the stream is slow, 
And I have many a mile to go. 
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Whereat he answered, “O my king! 
I hate to lie ike—anything.” 
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PEASANT TRUTH 
JOHN G. SAXE 


THERE lived a man who, from his youth, 
Was known to all as “Peasant Truth,” 
Because (’twas said) he’d sooner die 
Than tell or hint the smallest lie. 

Now, when it happened that the King 
Had heard, at last, this wondrous thing, 
He bade the peasant come and keep 

The royal flock of goats and sheep, 

(To wit: one goat, a little lamb, 


A fine bellwether, and a ram!) 
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And once a week he went to court 
To see the King, and make report 
How fared the flock, and truly tell 
If each were doing ill or well; 
Whereat the King was well content, 
And home the happy peasant went. 
At last, a wicked courtier—struck 
With envy at his neighbor’s luck— 
Essayed to put him in disgrace, 
And gain himself the peasant’s place. 
“Think you, good Sire! in very sooth, 
He never lies—this Peasant Truth? 
He'll lie next Saturday!” he said, 
“Or; fot ai tortdit, i takeamy mead!” 
“So be it! and TIl lose my own,” 
The King replied, “if it be shown, 
With all the arts that you may try, 
That Peasant Truth can tell a lie!” 
And now the wicked courtier fain 
Some trick would try his end to gain. 
But still he failed to find a plan 

To catch at fault the honest man, 
Until at last, in sheer despair, 

He told his wife (a lady fair) 

About the wager he had made, 
And all the case before her laid. 


PEASAND TRUTH £37 


“And is that all?” the woman said 
(Tossing in scorn her handsome head); 
“Leave all to me, and never doubt 

That what you wish I’ll bring about!” | 
Next day the crafty dame was seen— 
Appareled like a very queen, 

And on her brow a diamond star, 

That like a meteor blazed afar— 
Approaching where the peasant stood 
Among his flock. ‘Now, by the rood!” 
He cried, amazed, “but she is fair 

And beautiful beyond compare!”’ 

Then, bowing to the earth, quoth he, 
“What may your Highness want with me? 
Whate’er you ask, I swear to grant!” 
“Ah!” sighed the lady, “much I want 
Some roasted wether, else shall I 

(Such is my longing!) surely die!” 
“Alas!” he said, “just this one thing 

I cannot do. I serve the King, 

Who owns the wether that you see, 
And if I kill him, woe is me!”’ 

Alack the day for Peasant Truth! 

His tender soul was moved to ruth; 

For, weeping much, and saying still 
That she should die, she had her will, 
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And of roast wether took her fill! 

“Ah!” sighed the man when she was gone, 
“Alas! the deed that I have done! 

To kill the sheep! What shall I say 
When I am asked, next Saturday, 

‘How fares the wether?’ I will tell 

His Majesty the sheep is well. 

No, that won’t do! TIl even say 

A thief has stolen him away. 

No, that won’t answer. I will feign 
Some prowling wolf the sheep has slain. 
No, that won’t do! Ah! how can I 

Look in his face and tell a lie?” 

Now when the peasant came to court 

On Saturday, to make report, 

As was his wont, the King began 

His questioning; and thus it ran: 

“How is my goat? I prithee tell!” 
“The goat, your Majesty, is well!” 

“And how’smy ram?” “Good Sire, the ram 
Is well and frisky.” ‘How’s my lamb?” 
“He’s well and beautiful, in sooth!” 
“And how’s my wether, Peasant Truth?” 
Whereat he answered, “O my King! 

I hate a lie like—anything. 

When on the mountain side afar 
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I saw the lady with the star, 


~My soul was dazzled with her beauty, 


And I forgot my loyal duty, 

And when she asked for wether’s meat, 

I killed the sheep, that she might eat!” 
“Good!” said the King, “my wager’s won! 
This grievous wrong that you have done, 
My truthful peasant, I forgive; 

In health and wealth long may you live! 
While this, your enemy, instead, 

Shall justly lose his foolish head!” 


Sle NRE ADDING 


. How did Peasant Truth get his name? 

. Why did the King hire Peasant Truth? 

. What did Peasant Truth do once a week? 

. What did the wicked courtier tell the King? 

. What did the King answer? 

. Did the courtier have trouble to catch Peasant 


Truth in a lie? 


. To whom did he tell his troubles? . 

. What did she do? 

. What did she ask of Peasant Truth? 

. Did he want to do it? 

. Why did he finally consent to her wishes? 

. Did he wonder what to tell the King? 

. What did he finally tell the King? 

. Who was right—the King or the wicked courtier ? 


I heard a voice; it said, “Drink, pretty creature, drink!” 


THE a ee ees 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


THE dew was falling fast, the stars began to 
blink; 

I heard a voice; it said, “Drink, pretty creature, 
drink!” 

And, looking o’er the hedge, before me I espied 

A snow-white mountain lamb, with a maiden at 
its side. 


Nor sheep nor kine were near; the lamb was all 


alone, 
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And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone. 

With one knee on the grass did the little maiden 
kneel, 

While to that mountain lamb she gave its evening 
meal. 


The lamb, while from her hand he thus his 
supper took, 

Seemed to feast, with head and ears, and his tail 
with pleasure shook. 

“Drink, pretty creature, drink!” she said, in such 
a tone 

That I almost received her heart into my own. 


’Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of 
beauty rare! : 

I watched them with delight; they were a lovely 
pair. 

Now with her empty can the maiden turned 
away, 

But ere ten yards were gone her footsteps did 
she stay. 


Right toward the lamb she looked; and from a 
shady place, 

I, unobserved, could see the workings of her 
face. 
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If nature to her tongue could measured numbers 
bring, 

Thus, thought I, to her lamb that little maid 
might sing: 


“What ails thee, young one? What? Why pull 
so at thy cord? 

Is it not well with thee? Well both for bed and 
board? 

Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass 
can be; 

Rest, little young one, rest; what is’t that aileth 
thee 


“What is it thou would’st seek? What is want- 
ing to thy heart? 

Thy limbs, are they not strong? and _ beautiful 
thou art. 

This grass is tender grass, these flowers they 
have no peers, 

And that green corn all day is rustling in thy 
ears. 


“Tf the sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy 
woolen chain— 

This beech is standing by—its covert thou canst 
gain. 3 
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For rain and mountain storms, the like thou 
, need’st not fear; 
The rain and storm are things that scarcely can 
come here. 


‘Rest, little young one, rest; thou hast forgot 
the day | 

When my father found thee first, in places far 

away. 

Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert 
owned by none, 

And thy mother from thy side forevermore was 
gone. 


“He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought 
thee home— 

A blessed day for thee!—Then whither would’st 
thou roam? 

A faithful nurse thou hast; the dam that did thee 
yean 

Upon the mountain tops no kinder could have 
been. 


“Thou know’st that twice a day I have brought 
thee in this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran; 
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And twice in the day, when the ground-is wet 
with dew, 

I bring thee draughts of milk—warm milk it is, 
and new. 


“Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout as they 


are now; 

Then [ll yoke thee to my cart, like a pony to the 
plow, | 

My playmate thou shalt be, and when the wind 
is cold, 

Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be 
thy fold. 

“Tt will not, will not rest! Poor creature, can 
it be 

That ‘tis thy mother’s heart which is working 
so in thee? 


Things that I know not of belikce to thee are dear, 
And dreams of things which thou canst neither 
see nor hear. 


“Alas, the mountain tops that look so green and 
fair! 

I’ve heard of fearful winds and darkness that 
come there. 
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The little brooks, that seem all pastime and all 


| play, 

When they are angry roar like lions for their 
prey. 

‘“‘Here thou need’st not dread the raven in the 
sky; 


Night and day thou art safe—our cottage is 
hard by. 

Why bleat so after me? Why pull so at thy 
chain? 

Sleep,—and at break of day I will come to thee 
again!” 


As homeward through the lane I went with lazy 
feet, 

This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat; 

And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad line by 
line, 

That but half of it was hers and one half of it 
was mine. 


Again and once again did I repeat the song: 

“Nay,” said I, “more than half to the damsel 
must belong; 

For she looked with such a look, and she spake 
with such a tone, 

That I almost received her heart into my own.” 


Art Appreciation 


THE *BLESSING 


JEANSBAPTISTE SIMBG@N Ci EID 


IL? -THE STORY OF THE -PAINTENG 


HERE are two little girls who are ready to eat 
their dinner. 

The table is covered with a clean white cloth. 
Beside it stands the pretty mother in a brown 
dress. She has a blue apron and also a white 
kerchief and cap. She is serving the smoking 
soup to the two little girls. 

Big sister is already at the table. She has a 
white apron and a white cap tied with a blue 
ribbon. She has said her blessing and Aa plate 
is filled with soup. 

Little sister is sitting in a low chair. She 
wears a white dress and a pretty pink cap. See 
how she has folded her tiny hands! She is say- 
ing the words of the blessing. When she has 
finished, her mother will give her a dish of the 


soup, too. 
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JEAN BAPTISTE SIMEON CHARDIN 
(1699-1779) 


FRENCH 
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The wall of the room is dark. The artist knew 
this would make the white dresses and the white 
tablecloth shine out. See the pretty green dishes 
on the sideboard. There are also some dishes on 
a high shelf. The chairs are pretty with their 
striped covers. 


II THE STORY OF THE ARTIST 


THE sisters in the picture are little French 
girls. The artist who painted the picture was 
French also. His name was Jean Chardin and 
he lived more than two hundred years ago. 

His parents were very poor and he could not 
go to school very long. He liked to paint pic- 
tures even when he was very young, and finally 
his father was able to let him study under a great 
artist. He studied and worked very hard. 

He liked to paint pictures of little children and 
of homes. He worked very hard to make beauti- 
ful pictures which everybody would like. 

Most people liked this picture the best of all 
that he painted. They liked it so well that the 
artist painted four more pictures just like it. 
This picture hangs in the Louvre, which is a 
famous art museum in Paris. 


Art Appreciation 


SAKAKAWEA (THE BIRD WOMAN) 
LEONARD CRUNELLE 
I THE STORY OF THE SCULPTURE 


As you look at the picture of our statue, you 
will see an Indian woman with a baby on her 
back. ‘The name of this statue is “Sakakawea”’ 
which means ““The Bird Woman.” 

This Indian woman is copper-colored and she 
has high cheek bones. Her mouth is stern, and 
her eyes are very keen. Her hair is long and 
straight. Her arm looks very strong. She has 
had to work hard planting corn in the fields, and 
harvesting it, and grinding it into meal. She has 
had to gather wood for the fire, and do much 
other hard work. 7 

Indian mothers call their babies “papooses.” 
Instead of carrying the papooses in their arms, 
they carry them on their backs. ‘The mothers 
can therefore go for long walks through the 


woods, or continue with their work, while the 
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babies sleep quietly on their mothers’ backs. In 
our statue, the baby seems to be asleep. 

The mother wears a long Indian blanket. She 
probably wove this by hand while she was sitting 
in her wigwam. She also wears a leather dress 
made from deerskin, which the hunters have 
brought in from the chase. How gracefully and 
prettily her garments hang from her shoulders! 
' The leather dress has fringe at the bottom, and 
the mocassins are of leather also. 

This. statue’ stands on the -State -Gapitol 
grounds in Bismarck, North Dakota: The 
woman is probably a Sioux Indian. These In- 
dians formerly lived in the Dakotas and roved 
over the plains and through the Black Hills. 


Il THE SIORY OF, UHE SC ULEIOR 


LEONARD CRUNELLE is the sculptor who made 
this statue. He was born in northern France. 
His father was a coal miner, and when Leonard 
was a small lad the family moved to America. 
They lived in Decatur, Indiana, and when Leon- 
ard became old enough he worked in the Indiana 
coal mines with his father. So he has often been 
called the miner-sculptor. | 

Mr. Crunelle now lives in Chicago. 
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egan jumping about on the table as if he had had 
no supper at all. 


PART III—PROSE 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE 


DINAH M. MULOCK 


ADVENTURE THE FIRST 
BROWNIE AND THE COOK 


I WHERE THE BROWNIE LIVED 


THERE was once a little Brownie who lived— 
where do you think he lived?—in a coal cellar. 


Now a coal cellar may seem a most curious 
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place in which to live; but then a Brownie is a 
curious creature—a fairy, yet not one of that 
sort of fairies who fly about on cobweb wings, 
and dance in the moonlight. He never dances; 
and as to wings, what use would they be to him 
in a coal cellar? He is a sober, stay-at-home 
household elf—nothing much to look at, even if 
you did see him, which you are not likely to do. 
He is only a little old man, about a foot high, all 
dressed in brown, with a brown face and hands, 
and a brown-peaked cap, just the color of a 
brown mouse. And like a mouse he hides in 
corners—especially kitchen corners, and only 
comes out after dark when nobody is about, and 
so sometimes people call him Mr. Nobody. 

Brownie was supposed to live under one par- 
ticular coal, in the darkest corner of the cellar, 
which was never allowed to be disturbed. Why 
he had chosen it nobody knew, and how he lived 
there, nobody knew either; nor what he lived 
upon. Except that, ever since the family could 
remember, there had always been a bowl of milk 
put behind the coal-cellar door for the Brownie’s 
supper. Perhaps he drank it—perhaps he didn’t; 
anyhow, the bowl was always found empty next 
morning. 
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The old Cook, who had lived all her life in the 
family, had never once forgotten to give Brownie 
his supper; but at last she died, and a young 
Cook came in her stead, who was very apt to 
forget everything. She was also both careless 
and lazy, and disliked taking the trouble to put 
a bowl of milk in the same place every night for 
Mr. Nobody. “She didn’t believe in Brownies,” 
she said; “she had never seen one, and seeing’s 
believing.”’ So she laughed at the other serv- 
ants, who looked very grave, and put the bowl 
of milk in its place as often as they could, with- 
out saying much about it. 


II NO SUPPER FOR BROWNIE 


_ But once, when Brownie woke up, at his usual 
hour for rising—ten o’clock at night—and looked 
round in search of his supper—which was in 
fact his breakfast—he found nothing there. At 
first he could not imagine such neglect, and went 
smelling and smelling about for his bowl of 
milk—it was not always placed in the same 
corner now—but in vain. 

“This will never do,” said he; and being ex- 
tremely hungry, began running about the coal 
cellar to see what he could find. His eyes were 
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as useful in the dark as in the light—like a pussy- 
cat’s; but there was nothing to be seen—not 
even a potato paring, or a dry crust, or a well- 
gnawed bone, such as Tiny the terrier some- 
times brought into the coal cellar and left on the 
floor. Nothing, in short, but heaps of coal and 
coal dust; which even a Brownie cannot eat, you 
know. 

“Can’t stand this; quite impossible!” said the 
Brownie, tightening his belt to make his poor 
little inside feel less empty. He had been asleep 
so long—about a week, I believe, as was his habit 
when there was nothing to do—that he seemed 
ready to eat his own head, or his boots, or any- 
tinge. Whats tobe. doner. simec Oe 
brings my supper, I must go and fetch it.” 

He spoke quickly, for he always chou 
quickly, and made up his mind in a minute. To 
be sure it was a very little mind, like his little 
body; but he did the best he could with it, and 
was not a bad sort of old fellow after all. In 
the house he had never done any harm—and 
often some good, for he frightened away all the 
rats, mice, and black beetles. Not the crickets— 
he liked them, as the old Cook had done: she said 
they were such cheerful creatures, and always 
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brought luck to the house. But the young Cook 
could not bear them, and used to pour boiling 
water down their holes, and set basins of water 
with little wooden bridges up to the rim, that 
they might walk up, tumble in, and be drowned. 
So there was not even a cricket singing in the 
silent house when Brownie put his head out of 
his coal-cellar door, which, to his surprise, he 
found open. Old Cook used to lock it every 
night; but the young Cook had left that key, and 
the kitchen and pantry keys too, all dangling in 
the lock, so that any thief might have got in, and 
wandered all over the house without being found 
out. 3 


lil BROWNIE IN THE KITCHEN és: 


“HURRAH, here’s luck!”’ cried Brownie, toss- 
ing his cap up in the air, and bounding right 
through the cellar into the kitchen. It was quite 
empty, but there was a good fire burning itself 
out, just for its own amusement, and the remains 
of a capital supper were spread on the table— 
enough for half a dozen people. 

Would you like to know what there was? 
Sweet cream, of course; and part of a large dish 
of junket, which is something like curds and 
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whey. Lots of bread and butter and cheese, and 
half an apple pudding. Also a great jug of cider 
and another of milk, and several half full 
glasses, and no end of dirty plates, knives, and 
forks. All were scattered about the table in the 
most untidy fashion, just as the servants had 
risen from their supper, without thinking to put 
anything away. 

Brownie screwed up his little old face and 
turned up his button of a nose, and gave a long 
whistle. You might not believe it, seeing he lived 
in a coal cellar, but really he liked tidiness, and 
always played his pranks upon disorderly or 
slovenly folk. 

“Whew!” said he, “here’s a chance! Whata 
supper I'll get now!” » 

And he jumped on to a chair, and thence to 
the table, but so quietly that the large black cat 
with four white paws (called Muff, because she 
was so fat and soft and her fur so long), who sat 
dozing in front of the fire, just opened one eye 
and went to sleep again. She had tried to get 
her nose into the milk jug, but it was too small; 
and the junket dish was too deep for her to reach, 
except with one paw. She didn’t care much for 
bread and cheese and apple pudding, and was 
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very well fed besides; so after wandering round 
the table she had jumped down from it again, 
and settled herself to sleep on the hearth. 

But Brownie had no notion of going to sleep. 
He wanted his supper, and oh! what a supper he 
did eat; first one thing and then another, and 
then trying everything all over again. And oh! 
what a lot he drank!—first milk and then cider, 
and then mixed the two together in a way that 
would have disagreed with anybody except a 
Brownie. As it was, he was obliged to slacken 
his belt several times, and at last took it off al- 
together. But he must have had a most ex- 
traordinary capacity for eating and drinking— 
since, after he had cleared off all the food, he 
was just as lively as ever, and began jumping 
about on the table as if he had had no supper 
at all. 


IV BROWNIE AND THE TABLECLOTH 


His jumping was a little unfortunate, for 
- there happened to be a clean white tablecloth; 
as this was only Monday, it had had no time to 
get dirty—untidy as the Cook was. And you 
know Brownie lived in a coal cellar, and his feet 
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were black with running about in coal dust. So 
wherever he trod, he left the track behind; until 
at last the whole tablecloth was covered with 
black marks. 

Not that he minded this; in fact, he took great 
pains to make the cloth as dirty as possible; and 
then laughing loudly “Ho, ho, ho!” leaped on to 
the hearth, and began teasing the cat; squeaking 
like a mouse, or chirping like a cricket, or buzz- 
ing like a fly; and altogether disturbing poor 
Pussy’s mind so much, that she went and hid 
herself in the farthest ccrner, and left him the 
hearth all to himself, where he lay at ease till 
daybreak. 

Then, hearing a slight noise overhead, which 
might be the servants getting up, he jumped on 
to the table again—gobbled up the few remain- 
ing crumbs for his breakfast, and scampered off 
to his coal cellar; where he hid himself under his 
big coal, and fell asleep for the day. 


V THE NEXT MORNING 


Tue Cook came downstairs rather earlier 
than usual, for she remembered she had to clear 
off the remains of supper; but lo and behold, 
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there was nothing left to clear! Every bit of 
food was eaten up—the cheese looked as if a 
dozen mice had been nibbling at it, and nibbled 
it down to the very rind; the milk and cider were 
all drunk—and mice do not care for milk and 
cider. As for the apple pudding, it had vanished 
altogether. The dish was licked as clean as if 
Boxer, the yard dog, had been at it, in his 
hungriest mood. 

“And my white tablecloth—oh, my clean white 
tablecloth! What could have been done to it?” 
cried she in amazement. For it had all over it 
little black footmarks, just the size of a baby’s 
foot—only babies don’t wear shoes with nails in 
them, and don’t run about and climb on kitchen 
tables after all the family have gone to bed. 

Cook was a little frightened; but her fright 
changed to anger when she saw the large black 
cat stretched comfortably on the hearth. Poor 
Muff had crept there for a little snooze after 
Brownie went away. 

“You nasty cat! I see it all now; it’s you that 
have eaten up all the supper; it’s you that have 
been en my clean tablecloth with OnE dirty 
paws.” 

They were white paws, and as clean as pos- 
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sible; but Cook never thought of that, any more 
than she did of the fact that cats don’t usually 
drink cider or eat apple pudding. 

“Tl teach you to come stealing food in this 
way; take that—and that—and that!” 

Cook got hold of a broom and beat poor Pussy 
till the creature ran mewing away. She couldn’t 
speak, you know—unfortunate cat!—and tell 
people that it was Brownie who had done it all. 

Next night, Cook thought she would make all 
safe and sure; so, instead of letting the cat sleep 
by the fire, she shut her up in the chilly coal cellar 
—locked the door, put the key in her pocket, and 
went off to bed; leaving the supper as before. 


VI THE SECOND NIGHT 


WHEN Brownie woke up and looked out of his 
hole, there was as usual no supper for him, and 
the cellar was close shut. He peered about, to 
try and find some cranny under the door to creep 
out at, but there was none. And he felt so hun- 
ery that he could almost have eaten the cat, who 
kept walking to and fro—only she was alive, and 
he couldn’t well eat her alive. Besides he knew 
she was old, and had an idea she might be tough; 
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so he merely said politely, “How do you do, Mrs. 
Pussy?” to which she answered nothing—of 
course. 

Something must be done, and _ luckily 
Brownies can do things which nobody else can 
do. So he thought he would change himself into 
a mouse, and gnaw a hole through the door. But 
then he suddenly remembered the cat, who, 
though he had decided not to eat her, might take 
this opportunity of eating him. So he thought 
it best to wait till she was fast asleep, which did 
not happen for a good while. At length, quite 
tired with walking about, Pussy turned round 
on her tail six times, curled down in a corner 
and fell fast asleep. 

Immediately Brownie changed himself into 
the smallest mouse possible; and, taking care 
not to make the least noise, gnawed a hole in the 
door, and squeezed himself through—imme- 
diately turning into his proper shape again, for 
fear of the cat. 

The kitchen fire was at its last glimmer; but 
there was a better supper than even last night, 
for the Cook had had friends with her, a brother 
and two cousins, and they had been exceedingly 
merry. The food they had left behind was 
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enough for three Brownies at least, but this one 
managed to eat it all up. Only once, in trying 
to cut a ‘great’ slice’ of ‘beet, he let the carvmae 
knife and fork fall with such a clatter, that Tiny, 
the terrier, who was tied up at the foot of the 
stairs, began to bark furiously. However, he 
brought her her puppy, which had been left in a 
basket in a corner of the kitchen, and so suc- 
ceeded in quieting her. — 

After that he enjoyed himself amazingly, and 
made more marks than ever on the white table- 
cloth, for he began jumping about in order to 
make his particularly large supper agree with 
him. 

Then, in the absence of the cat, he teased the 
puppy for an hour or two, till, hearing the clock 
strike five, he thought it as well to turn into a 
mouse again, and creep back cautiously into his 
cellar. He was only just in time, for Muff 
opened one eye, and was just going to pounce 
upon him, when he changed himself back into a 
Brownie. She was so startled that she bounded 
away, her tail growing into twice its natural size, 
and her eyes gleaming like round green globes. 
But Brownie only said, “Ha, ha, ho!” and 
walked deliberately into his hole. 
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VII THE FOLLOWING MORNING 


WHEN Cook came downstairs and saw that 
the same thing had happened again—that the 
supper was all eaten, and the tablecloth blacker 
than ever with the footmarks, she was greatly 
puzzled. Who could have done it all? Not the 
cat, who came mewing out of the coal cellar the 
minute she unlocked the door. Possibly a rat— 
but then would a rat have come within reach of 
Tiny? 

“It must have been Tiny herself, or her 
puppy,’ which just came rolling out of its basket 
over Cook’s feet. “You little wretch! You and 
your mother are the greatest nuisance imag- 
inable. Ill punish you!” 

And quite forgetting that Tiny had been safely 
tied up all night, and that her poor little puppy 
was so fat and helpless it could scarcely stand 
on its legs—and so was unlikely to jump on 
chairs and table, she gave them both such a 
thrashing that they ran howling together out 
of the kitchen door, where the kind little kitchen- 
maid took them up in her arms. 

“You ought to have beaten the Brownie, if you 
could catch him,” said she indignantly. “He'll 
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do it again and again, you'll see, for he can’t bear 
an untidy kitchen. You’d better do as poor old 
Cook did, and clear the supper things away, and 
put the odds and ends safe in the larder; also,” 
she added mysteriously, “if I were you, I’d put 
a bowl of milk behind the coal-cellar door.” 

“Nonsense!” answered the young Cook, and 
flounced away. But afterwards she thought bet- 
ter of it, and did as she was advised, grumbling 
all the time, but doing it. 

Next morning, the milk was gone! Perhaps 
Brownie had drunk it up, anyhow nobody could 
say that he hadn’t. As for the supper, Cook 
having safely laid it on the shelves of the larder, 
nobody touched it. And the tablecloth, which 
was wrapped up tidily and put in the dresser 
drawer, came out as clean as ever, with not a 
single black footmark on it. No mischief being 
done, the cat and the dog both escaped beating, 
and Brownie played no more tricks with any- 
body—till the next time. 


STLENT KE AUG 


CHAPTER | 


WHERE did the Brownie live? What was he some- 
times called? Tell how he was dressed and what he 
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looked like. What did the old Cook do for him? Did 
the new Cook do the same? 


| CHAPTER [I 


What time did Brownie wake up? What did he do 
when he found no supper? 


CHAPTER III 


What food was left on the table? What did Brownie 
-dor Did the cat eat any food? 


CHAPTER IV 


What happened to the tablecloth? What did Brownie 
do to the cat? Where did Brownie sleep? 


CHAPTER V 


What did the Cook find the next morning? Did it 
make her angry? Whom did she blame? Where did 
she put the cat the next night? 


CHAPTER VI 


What was locked in the cellar with Brownie? How 
did Brownie get into the kitchen? What was left the 
second night? 


CHAPTER VII 


What happened when the Cook came down? Whom 
did she blame this time? After that what did the new 
Cook do for Brownie? Then how were her tablecloths ? 
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... the merry brown face peeping out from the green leaves at 
the very top of the tree. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE 


ADVENTURE THE SECOND 
BROWNIE AND THE CHERRY [REE 
I CHERRY=PIGKING TIME 


THE “next time” was quick in coming, which 
was not wonderful, considering there was a 
Brownie in that house. Otherwise the house 
was like most other houses, and the family like 
most other families. The children also: they 
were sometimes good, sometimes naughty, like 


other children; but on the whole they deserved 
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to have the pleasure of a Brownie to play with 
them, as they declared he did—many and many 
a time. 

A favorite play-place was the orchard, where 
grew the biggest cherry tree you ever saw. They 
called it their “castle,’’ because it rose up ten feet 
from the ground in one thick stem, and then 
branched out into a circle of boughs, with a flat 
place in the middle, where two or three children 
could sit at once. There they often did sit, turn 
by turn, or one at a time—sometimes with a 
book, reading; and the biggest boy made a sort 
of rope ladder by which they could climb up and 
down—which they did all winter, and enjoyed 
their “‘castle” very much. 

But one day in spring they found their ladder 
cut away! ‘The Gardener had done it, saying it 
injured the tree, which was just coming into 
blossom. Now this Gardener was a rather gruff 
man, with a growling voice. He did not mean 
to be unkind, but he disliked children. He said 
they bothered him. But when they complained 
to their mother about the ladder, she agreed with 
Gardener that the tree must not be injured, as 
it bore the biggest cherries in all the neighbor- 
hood. 
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“Wait till the cherries are ripe,” said she; and 
so the little people waited, and watched it through 
its leafing and blossoming—such sheets of blos- 
som, white as snow!—till the fruit began to 
show, and grew large and red on every bough. 

At last one morning the mother said, “Chil- 
dren, would you like to help gather the cherries 
to-day?” 

“Hurrah!” they cried, “and not a day too soon: 
for we saw a flock of birds in the next field— 
and if we don’t clear the tree, they will.” 

“Very well; clear it then. Only mind and fill 
my basket quite full for preserving. What is 
over you may eat if you like.” 

‘Thank you, thank you,” and the children were 
eager to be off, but the mother stopped them till 
she could get the Gardener and his ladder. 

“For it is he who must climb the tree, not you. 
You must. do exactly as he tells you. He will 
stop with you all the time and see that you don’t 
come to harm.” 

This was a slight cloud to the children’s hap- 
piness, and they begged hard to go alone. 

“Please might we? We will be so good!”’ 

The mother shook her head. All the goodness 
in the world would not help them if they tumbled 
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off the tree, or ate themselves sick with cherries. 

“You would not be safe, and I should be so 
unhappy.” 

To make mother “unhappy” was the worst re- 

buke possible to these children; so they choked 
down their disappointment, and followed the 
Gardener as he walked on ahead, carrying his 
ladder on his shoulder. He looked very cross, 
and as if he did not like the children’s company 
at all. 
They were pretty good on the whole, showed 
they chattered a good deal; but Gardener said 
not a word to them all the way to the orchard. 
When they reached it he just told them to “keep 
out of his way and not worry him,” which they 
politely promised, saying among themselves that 
they should not enjoy their cherry gathering at 
all. But children who make the best of things 
and try to be as good as they can sometimes have 
fun unawares. 


Pie hae BARKING (OF THE’ DOG 


WHEN the Gardener was steadying his ladder 
against the trunk of the cherry tree, there was 
suddenly heard the barking of a dog, and a very 
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fierce dog too. First it seemed close beside them, 
then in the flower garden, then in the fowl yard. 

Gardener dropped the ladder out of his hands. 
“It’s that Boxer! He has got loose again! He 
will be running after my chickens, and dragging 
his broken chain all over my flowers. And he 
is so fierce, and so delighted to get free. He'll 
bite anybody who ties him up, except me.” 

“Hadn’t you better go and see after himr”’ 

Gardener thought it was the eldest boy who 
spoke, and turned round angrily; but the little 
fellow had never opened his lips. 

Here there was heard a still louder bark, and 
from a quite different part of the garden. 

“There he is—I’m sure of it! jumping over my 
bedding-out plants, and breaking my cucumber 
frames. Beast!—just let me catch him!”’ 

Off Gardener darted, throwing the ladder 
down upon the grass, and forgetting all about 
the cherries and the children. 

The instant he was gone, a shrill laugh, loud 
and merry, was heard close by, and the little 
old man’s brown face peeped from behind the 
cherry tree. 

‘“How-d’ye-do?—I was Boxer. Didn’t I bark 
well? Now I’ve come to play with you.” 
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The children clapped their hands; for they 
knew they were going to have some fun if 
Brownie was there—he was the best little play- 
fellow in the world. And then they had him all 
to themselves. Nobody ever saw him except the 
children. 

“Come on!” cried he, in his shrill voice, half 
like an old man’s, half like a baby’s. “Who'll be- 
gin to gather the cherries?” 

They all looked blank; for the tree was so high 
to where the branches sprung, and besides their 
mother had said they were not to climb. And 
the ladder lay flat upon the grass—far too heavy 
for little hands to move. 

“What! you big boys don’t expect a poor little 
fellow like me to lift the ladder all by myself? 
Try! [ll help you.” 

Whether he helped or not, no sooner had they 
taken hold of the ladder than it rose up, almost 
of its own accord, and fixed itself quite safely 
against the tree. 

“But we must not climb; mother told us not,” 
said the boys ruefully. “Mother said we were 
to stand at the bottom and pick up the cherries.”’ 

“Very well. Obey your mother. [ll just run 
up the tree myself.” 
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Ill PICKING THEY*CHERKRIES 


BEFORE the words were out of his mouth 
Brownie had darted up the ladder like a monkey, 
and disappeared among the fruit-laden branches. 

The children looked dismayed for a minute, 
till they saw the merry brown face peeping out 
from the green leaves at the very top of the tree. 

“Biggest fruit always grows highest,” cried 
the Brownie; “‘stand in a row, all you children. 
Little boys, hold out your caps: little girls, make 
a bag of your aprons. Open your mouths and 
shut your eyes, and see what the queen will 
send you.” | 

They laughed and did as they were told; 
whereupon they were drowned in a shower of 
cherries—cherries falling like hailstones, hitting 
them on their heads, their cheeks, their noses— 
filling their caps, and aprons, and then rolling 
and tumbling upon the grass, till it was strewn 
thick as leaves in autumn with the fruit. 

What a glorious scramble they had!—these 
three little boys and three little girls. How they 
laughed and jumped and knocked heads together 
in picking up the cherries—yet never quarreled, 
for there were such heaps, it would have been 
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ridiculous to squabble over them; and besides, 
whenever they began to quarrel, Brownie always 
ran away. Now he was the merriest of the lot; 
ran up and down the tree like a cat, helped to 
pick up the cherries, and was first rate in filling 
the large market basket. 

“We are to eat as many as we like, seit we 
must first fill the basket,” said the eldest girl. 
So they all set to work, and filled it to the brim. 

“Now we will have a dinner party,” cried the 
Brownie; and squatted down like a Turk; cross- 
ing his queer little legs, and sticking his elbows 
upon his knees, in a way that nobody but a 
Brownie could manage. “Sit ina ring! Sit in 
a ring! We'll see who can eat fastest.” 

The children obeyed. How many cherries 
they ate, and how fast they did it! I only hope 
they were not ill next day—and that all the 
cherry stones they swallowed by mistake did 
not disagree with them. But perhaps nothing 
does disagree with one when one dines with a 
Brownie. 


IV THE PUNISHMENTS GIVEN 


THEy ate so much, laughing all the time, that 
they had quite forgotten the Gardener—when all 
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of a sudden they heard him clicking angrily the 
orchard gate, and talking to himself as he walked 
through. 

“That nasty dog! It wasn’t Boxer after all! 
A nice joke! ‘To find him quietly asleep in his 
kennel—after having hunted him, as I thought, 
from one end of the garden to the other! Now 
for the cherries and the children. Bless us, 
where are the children? And the cherries? 
Why, the tree is as bare as a blackthorn in Feb- 
ruary! ‘Lhe birds’ have! been atat,) atten tala? 
dear! O dear!”’ 

“OQ dear! O dear!” echoed a voice from be= 
hind the tree, followed by shouts of mocking 
laughter. Not from the children—they sat as 
demure as possible, all in a ring, with their hands 
before them, and in the center the huge basket 
of cherries, piled as full as it could possibly hold. 
But the Brownie had disappeared. 

“You naughty children, I'll have you pun- 
ished!” cried the Gardener, furious at the laugh- 
ter, for he never laughed himself. But as there 
was nothing wrong—the cherries being gath- 
ered, a very large crop, and the ladder found 
safe in its place—it was difficult to say what had 
been the harm done and who had done it. 
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So he went growling back to the house, carry- 
ing the cherries to the mistress, who coaxed him 
into good temper again, as she sometimes did; 
bidding also the children to behave well to him, 
since he was an old man, and not really bad— 
only cross. As for the little folks, she had not 
the slightest intention of punishing them; and 
as for Brownie, it was impossible to catch him. 
So nobody was punished at all. 


SILENT READING 
CHAPTER I 


WHERE did the children play? Who stopped them? 
How big were the cherries? Who wanted to help pick 
the cherries? 

CHAPTER II 

What was heard when they got to the cherry tree? 
What did the Gardener do? Then who came? How 
- was the ladder lifted? 


CHAPTER III 


Who went up the tree? What did the children do? 
Tell about the dinner party they all had. 


CHAPTER IV 
Did the Gardener find the dog? Did the Gardener 
like it because the cherries were all picked? Were the 
children punished? Why was Brownie not punished? 
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“What a horrid noise! I must grease the Tecan 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE 


ADVENTURE THE IHIRD 
BROWNIE AND THE CLOTHES 
I THE KITTENS AND BROWNIE 


TILL the next time: but > whentheremissa 
Brownie in the house, no one can say that any 
of his tricks will be the last. For there’s no 
stopping a Brownie, and no getting rid of him 
either. 

To the children he never did any harm. His 
chief misdoings were against those who vexed 


the children. But he gradually made friends 
176 
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with several of his grown-up enemies. Cook, 
for instance, who had ceased to be lazy at night, 
and late in the morning, found no more black 
footmarks on her white tablecloth. And 
Brownie found his basin of milk waiting for 
him, night after night, behind the coal-cellar 
door. During the hard winter Brownie pre- 
ferred to stay in his coal cellar. It might not 
have been a lively place, but it was warm, and 
he liked it. 

He had company there too, for when the cat 
had more kittens they were all put in a basket 
in the coal cellar; and of cold nights Brownie 
used to jump in beside them and be as warm and 
as cozy as a kitten himself. The little things 
never were heard to mew, so it may be supposed © 
they liked his society. And the old mother cat 
evidently liked him. One thing you may be sure 
of, that all the while she and her kittens were 
in the coal cellar he took care never to turn him- 
self into a mouse. 


Il THE CELLAR CLEANING 


HE was spending the winter on the whole very 
comfortably—without much trouble either to 
himself or his neighbors, when one day, the coal 
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cellar being nearly empty, two men, and a great 
wagonload of coal behind them, came to the 
door, Gardener’s wife following. 

“My man says you’re to give the cellar a good 
cleaning out before you put any more in,” said 
she in her sharp voice; “and don’t be lazy about 
it. It'll not take you ten minutes, for it’s nearly 
all coal dust, except one big lump in the corner 
—you might clear that out too.” 

‘Stop, it’s the Brownie’s lump! better not med- 
dle with it,” whispered the little scullery maid. 

“Don’t you meddle with matters that can’t 
concern you,” said the Gardener’s wife, who had 
been thinking what a nice help it would be to 
her fire. To be sure, it was not her lump of coal, 
but she thought she might take it; the mistress 
would never miss it, or the Brownie either. He 
must be a very silly old Brownie to live under 
a lump of coal. 

So she argued with herself, and made the men 
lift it. “You must lift it, you-see, if youwmarene 
sweep the coal cellar out clean. And you may 
as well put it on the barrow, and Ill wheel it 
out of your way.” | 

This she said in quite a civil voice, lest they 
should tell of her, and stood by while it was be- 
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ing done. It was done without anything hap- 
penine, except that a large rat ran?out.of the 
coal-cellar door, bouncing against her. feet and 
frightening her so much that she nearly tumbled 
down. | 

“See what nonsense it is to talk of Brownies 
living in a coal cellar. Nothing lives there but 
rats, and I'll have them poisoned pretty soon, and 
Peuriag ot them./ 

But she was rather frightened all the same, 
for the rat had been such a very big rat, and had 
looked at her as it darted past with such wild, 
bright, mischievous eyes—brown eyes, of course 
—that she all but jumped with surprise. 


III WHEELING AWAY THE COAL 


However, she had got her lump of coal, and 
was wheeling it quietly away, nobody seeing, to 
her cottage at the bottom of the garden. She 
was a hard-worked woman—and her husband’s 
illness made things harder for her. Still she was 
not quite easy at taking what did not belong 
to her. | 

“T don’t suppose anybody will miss the coal,” 
she repeated. “I dare say the mistress would 
have given it to me if I had asked her—and as 
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for its being the Brownie’s lump—tfudge! Bless 
as, whatsithatr? 

For the barrow began to creak dreadfully, and 
every creak sounded like the cry of a child, just 
as if the wheel were going over its leg and 
crushing its poor little bones. 

“What a horrid noise! I must grease the bar- 
row. If only I knew where they keep the grease 
box. All goes wrong now my man is laid 
upisO adear cGhdean!s 

For suddenly the barrow had tilted over, 
though there was not a single stone near, and 
the big coal was tumbled upon the ground, where 
it broke into a thousand pieces. Gathering it up 
again was hopeless, and it made such a mess on 
the gravel walk, that the old woman was thank- 
ful her misfortune happened behind the hedge, 
where nobody was likely to come. 

“Tl take a broom and sweep it up to-morrow. 
Nobody goes near the orchard now, except me 
when I hang out the clothes; so I need say noth- 
ing about it to the old man or anybody. But ah! 
dear me, what a beautiful lot of coal I’ve lost!” 

She stood and looked at it mournfully and 
then went into her cottage, where she found two 
or three of the little children keeping Gardener 
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company. They did not dislike to do this now, 
for he was so much kinder than he used to be— 
so quiet and patient, though he suffered very 
much. 


IV THE SICK GARDENER 


So, ONE or other of them made a point of go- 
ing to see him every day, and telling him all the 
funny things they could think of—indeed, it was 
a contest among them who should first make 
Gardener laugh. They did not succeed in doing 
that exactly—but they managed to make him 
smile—and he was always gentle and grateful 
to them; so that they sometimes thought it was 
rather nice his being ill. 

But his wife was not pleasant; she grumbled 
all day long, and snapped at him and his visitors; 
being especially snappish this day, because she 
had lost her big coal. | 

“T can’t have you children come bothering 
here,” said she crossly; “I want to wring out my 
clothes, and hang them to dry. Be off with you.” 

“Let us stop a little, just to tell Gardener this 
one curious thing about Dolly and the pig.” 

“And then we'll help you to take your clothes 
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to the orchard; we can carry your basket between 
us—we can indeed.” 

That was the last thing the woman wished; 
for she knew that the children would be sure 
to see the mess on the gravel walk—and they 
were such inquisitive children—they noticed 
everything. They would want to know all about 
it, and how the bits of coal came there. It was 
a very awkward position. But people who take 
other people’s property often do find themselves 
in awkward positions. 

“Thank you, young gentlemen,” said she, 
quite politely, “but, indeed, the basket is too 
heavy for you. However, you may stop and 
gossip a little longer with my husband. He likes 
ite 


V “DRYING THE *CEOLEES 


AND while they were shut up with Gardener 
in his bedroom, off she went, carrying the basket 
on her head, and hung her clothes carefully out, 
the big things on lines between the fruit trees, 
and the little things, such as stockings and 
pocket handkerchiefs, stuck on the gooseberry 
bushes, or spread upon the clean green grass. 

“Such a fine day as it is! They'll dry di- 
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tectly,” said she cheerfully to herself. “Plenty 
ot sun, and not a breath of wind to blow them 
about. I'll leave them for an hour or two, and 
come and fetch them in before it grows dark. 
Then I shall get all my folding done by bedtime, 
and have a clear day for ironing to-morrow.” 

But when she did fetch them in, having 
bundled them all together in the dusk of the eve- 
ning, never was such a sight as those clothes! 
They were all twisted in the oddest way, the 
stockings turned inside out, with the heels and 
toes tucked into the legs: the sleeves of the shirts 
tied together in double knots, the pocket hand- 
kerchiefs made into round balls, so tight that if 
you had pelted a person with them they would 
have given very hard blows indeed. And the 
whole looked as if, instead of lying quietly on the 
grass and bushes, they had been dragged through 
heaps of mud and then stamped upon, so that 
there was not a clean inch from end to end. 

“What a horrid mess!” cried the Gardener’s 
wife, who had been at first very angry, and then 
very frightened. “But I know what it is; that 
nasty Boxer has got loose again. It’s he that 
has done it.” 

“Boxer wouldn’t tie shirt sleeves in double 
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knots or make balls of pocket handkerchiefs,” 
Gardener was heard to answer solemnly. 

“Then it’s those horrid children; they are al- 
ways up to some mischief or other—yjust let me 
catch them.” 

“You'd better not;’’ said somebody in a voice 
exactly like Gardener’s, though he himself de- 
clared he had not spoken a word. Indeed, he 
was fast asleep. , 

“Well, it’s the worst thing I ever heard of,” 
the Gardener’s wife said—supposing she was 
talking to her husband all the time; but soon she 
held her tongue, for she found here and there 
among the clothes all sorts of queer marks— 
marks of fingers and toes and heels, not in mud 
at all but in coal dust, as black as black could be. 

Now as the place where the big coal had tum- 
bled out of the barrow was fully fifty yards from 
the orchard, and as the coal could not come to 
the clothes, and the clothes could not go without 
hands, the only conclusion she could arrive at 
was—well, no particular conclusion at all! 

It was too late that night to begin washing 
again; besides, she was extremely tired, and her 

husband woke up rather worse than usual, so she 
— just bundled the clothes up anyhow in a corner, 
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put the kitchen to rights, and went mournfully 
to bed. 


VI THE SECOND TRIAL 


NEXT morning she got up long before it was 
light, washed her clothes through all over again, 
and it being impossible to dry them by the fire, 
went out with them once more, and began 
spreading them out in their usual corner in a 
hopeless and melancholy manner. While she 
was at it the little folks came trooping around 
her. She didn’t scold them this time, she was too 
low-spirited. | 

“No! My husband isn’t any better, and I don’t 
fancy he ever will be,” said she, in answer to 
their question. “And everything’s going wrong 
with us—yjust listen!’? And she told the trick 
_ which had been played her about the clothes. 

The little people tried not to laugh, but it was 
so funny. And even now, the minute she had 
done hanging them out, there was something so 
droll in the way the clothes blew about, without 
any wind; the shirts hanging with their necks 
downwards, as if there was a man inside them; 
and the stockings standing stiffly on the goose- 
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berry bushes, for all the world as if they still held 
legs. 

- The whole thing was so peculiar, and the old 
woman so comical in her despair, that the chil- 
dren, after trying hard to keep it in, at last broke 
into shouts of ee She turned furiously 
upon them. 

“Tt was you who did it.” 

“No, indeed it wasn’t!” said they, jumping 
away to escape her blows. 

“Tt’s a cruel thing, whoever has done it, to play 
such tricks on a poor old body like me, with a sick 
husband that she works hard for, and not a child 
to. help her: But I don’t care. Villy wacsh*imy 
clothes again, if it’s twenty times over—and [Il 
hang them out again in the very place, just to 
make you all ashamed of yourselves.” 

Perhaps the little people were ashamed of 
themselves, though they really had not done the 
mischief. But they knew quite well who had 
done it, and more than once they were about to 
tell; only, they were afraid if they did so, they 
should vex the Brownie so much that he would 
never come and play with them any more. 

So they looked at one another without speak- 
ing, and when the Gardener’s wife had emptied 
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her basket and dried her eyes, they said to her 
very kindly: 

“Perhaps no harm may come to your clothes 
this time. We’ll watch them till they are dry.” 

“Just as you like; I don’t care.” 

It was not a civil speech, but then things were 
hard for the poor old woman. She had been 
awake nearly all night, and up washing at day- 
break: her eyes were red with crying, and her 
steps weary and slow. The little children felt 
quite sorry for her, and instead of going to play 
sat watching the clothes as patiently as possible. 


Vi DRYING THE CLOTHES AGAIN 


NoTHING came near them. Sometimes, as be- 
fore, the things seemed to dance about without 
hands, and turn into odd shapes as if there were 
_ people inside them; but not a creature was seen, 
and not a sound was heard. And though there 
was neither wind nor sun, very soon all the linen 
was perfectly dry. 

“Let us fetch one of Mother’s baskets, and fold 
all up as tidily as possible—that is, the girls can 
do it, it’s their business—and we boys will carry 
it safe to Gardener’s cottage.”’ 
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So said they, not liking to say that they could | 
not trust the basket out of their sight for fear of 
Brownie—whom, indeed, they were expecting 
to see peer round from every bush. They began 
to have a secret fear that he was rather a 
naughty Brownie, but then, as the eldest little 
girl whispered, “He was only a Brownie, and 
knew no better.” They themselves were grow- 
ing big children, who would be men and women 
some time; when they hoped they would never 
do anything wrong. 

In a serious and careful manner they folded 
up the clothes, and laid them one by one in the 
basket without any mischief, until just as the 
two biggest boys were lifting their burden to 
carry it away, they felt something tugging at it 
from underneath. | 

“Hallo! Where are you taking all this rub- 
bish? Better give it to me.” 

“No, 1f you please,” said they very politely, not 
to offend the little brown man. “We'll not 
trouble you, thanks! Wed rather do it our- 
selves: for poor old Gardener is very ill, and his 
wife is very miserable, and we are extremely 
sorry for them both.” 

“Extremely sorry!” cried Brownie, throwing 
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up his cap in the air, and tumbling head over 
heels in an excited manner. ‘“‘What in the world 
does extremely sorry mean?”’ 

The children could not explain, especially to 
a Brownie, but they thought they understood— 
anyhow they felt it. And they looked so sorrow- 
ful that the Brownie could not tell what to make 
of it. 

He could not be said to be sorry, since, being 
a Brownie and not a human being knowing right 
from wrong, he never tried particularly to do 
right, and had no idea when he was doing wrong. 
But he seemed to have an idea that he was 
troubling the children, and he never liked to see 
them look unhappy. 

So he turned head over heels six times running 
and then came back again. 

“The silly old woman! I washed her clothes 
for her yesterday in a way she didn’t expect. I 
hadn’t any soap, so I used a little mud and coal 
dust, and very pretty they looked. Ha, ha, ha! 
Shall I wash them over again to-night?” 

“Oh, no, please don’t!” implored the children. 

“Shall I starch and iron them? J’ll do it beau- 
tifully. One-two-three, five-six-seven, Abraca- 
dabra, tum-tum-ti!’”’ shouted he, jabbering all 


~~ 
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sorts of nonsense, as it seemed to the children, 
and playing such antics that they stood and 
stared in the utmost amazement, and quite for- 
got the clothes. When they looked round again, 
the basket was gone. 
“Seek till you find, seek till you find, 

Under the biggest gooseberry bush, 

Exactly to your mind.” 

They heard him singing this remarkable 
rhyme long after they had lost sight of him. 
And then they all set about searching; but it 
was a long while before they found, and still 
longer before they could decide, which was the 
biggest gooseberry bush, each child having his 
or her opinion—sometimes a very strong one— 
on the matter. At last they agreed to settle it 
by pulling half a dozen little sticks, to see which 
stick was the longest, and the child that held it 
was to decide the gooseberry bush. 

This done, underneath the branches what 
should they find but the identical basket of 
clothes! Only, instead of being roughly dried, 
they were all starched and ironed in the most 
beautiful manner. As for the shirts, they really 
were a picture to behold, and the stockings were 
all folded up and even darned in one or two places 
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as neatly as possible. And strange to tell, there 
was not a single black mark of feet or fingers 
on any one of them. . | 

“Kind little Brownie! Clever little Brownie!” 
cried the children in chorus, and thought this was 
the most astonishing trick he had ever played. 

What the Gardener’s wife said about it, 
whether they told her anything, or allowed her 
to suppose that the clothes had been done in their 
own laundry instead of the Brownie’s (wherever 
that establishment might be), is more than I can 
tell. Of one thing only I am certain—that the 
little people said nothing but what was true. 
Also that the very minute they got home they 
told their mother everything. 


VIII THE LONESOME BROWNIE 


But for a long time after that they were a 
- good deal troubled. The Gardener got better, and 
went hobbling about the place again, to his own 
and everybody’s great content, and his wife was 
less sharp-tongued and complaining than usual 
—indeed, she had nothing to complain of. All 
the family were very flourishing—except the 
little Brownie. 

Often there was heard a curious sound all 
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over the house; it might have been rats squeak- 
ing behind the wainscot—but the children were 
sure it was a sort of weeping and wailing. 


“They've stolen my coal, 
And I haven’t a hole 
To hide in; 
Not even a house 
One could ask a mouse 
To bide in.” 


A most forlorn tune, and it lasted for months 
and months—at least the children said it did. 
And they were growing dull for want of a play- 
fellow, when, by the greatest good luck in the 
world, there came to the house, not only a new 
lot of kittens, but a new baby. And the new 
baby was everybody’s pet—including the 
Brownie’s. 

From that time, though he was not often seen, 
he was continually heard up and down the stair- 
case, where he was frequently mistaken for Tiny 
or the cat, and sent sharply down again, which 
was wasting a great deal of wholesome anger 
upon Mr. Nobody. Or he lurked in odd corners 
of the nursery, whither the baby was seen crawl- 
ing eagerly after nothing in particular, or else 
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she sat laughing with all her might at something 
—probably her own toes. 

But as Brownie was never seen, he was never 
suspected. And since he did no mischief, neither 
pinched the baby nor broke the toys, left no soap 
in the bath and no footmarks about the room, 
but was always a well-conducted Brownie in 
every way, he was allowed to inhabit the nurs- 
ery (or supposed to do so, since as nobody saw 
him, nobody could prevent him), until the chil- 
dren were grown up into men and women. 

After that he retired into his coal cellar, and 
for all I know he may live there still, and have 
gone through hundreds of adventures since—but 
as I never heard them I can’t tell them. Only I 
think if I could be a little child again, I should 
exceedingly like a Brownie to play with me. 

Should not your 
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CHAPTER [ 
TELL about Brownie and the kittens. 


CHAPTER II 
What did the Gardener’s wife have done? Did she 
believe in the Brownie? What jumped out of the cellar 
past the Gardener’s wife? 
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CHAPTER III 


Who wheeled the coal away? What happened first 
to the wheelbarrow? ‘Then what happened to it? What 
happened to the coal? 

CHAPTER IV 

Who called on the sick Gardener? Did the Gardener’s 
wife like this? 

CHAPTER V | 

Tell about the Gardener’s wife washing the clothes. 
Where did she hang them? Tell about the clothes when 
she went after them. Who played this trick on the 
Gardener’s wife? 

CHAPTER VI 

How did the clothes act when they were drying? 
What did the children say? Did the children know who 
played the trick on the Gardener’s wife? 

CHAPTER VII 

Tell how the children helped with the clothes. Did 
Brownie come to help them? What did he say? What 
did he do when he found the children were “extremely 
sorry’? What did he do with the clothes? Behind what 
bush did he hide them? What did the children call the 
Brownie? 

CHapTer VIII 

Did the Gardener get well? What was the sound all 
over the house? What came to the house? Did Brownie 
like it? What happened to the children? What hap- 
pened to Brownie? Would you like a playfellow like 
Brownie? } 


Art Appreciation 


PNG VV TL rig eA UE Ee 
VITE ORE CARPACCIO 


Ie SEL STORY, OF rE “PAINTING 


Lone ago beautiful pictures were painted for 
the churches. These pictures were often very, 
very large. Sometimes they covered a whole 
wall in a church. The people liked to see these 
beautiful pictures when they went to church. 

In these big pictures the artists often painted 
little angels. Sometimes they were at the top of 
the picture, as if they were looking down from 
the sky. Sometimes they were at the bottom of 
_ the picture. Always they looked as though they 
were singing or playing sweet hymns of joy and 
praise. | 

One of the big paintings which was made for 
aeciiurch 1s called “Ihe Presentation in .the 
Temple.” It was painted nearly five hundred 
years ago. Some day perhaps you will see it 


‘and think how beautiful it is. At the bottom of 
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the picture, sitting upon the beautiful marble 
steps, you will see three little angels. 

One of the little angels is the one you see here 
in our picture. For our picture is only a part 
of the very large one. How beautiful the little 
player is! He is playing on a lute which makes 
sweet, soft music. His chin rests on the edge 
of the lute, as his fingers pick at the strings. 

Do you think he is playing a hymn of praise? 
There are beautiful saints in the picture above 
and the little angel is very happy to be sitting at 
their feet. We cannot see the other people in 
the picture. We can see only a part of their 
robes. | 

What a pretty robe the little angel is wearing! 
The top part is a soft rose color. It is the same 
color as the part of the other robe which we see 
up at the left. The lower part of the angel’s robe 
is a soft green, like the part of the robe in the 
upper right. How beautifully the light strikes 
on the angel’s robe and on his face! 


II THE STORY OF THE ARTIST 


THE artist who painted this picture was born 
in Italy in 1450, nearly five hundred years ago! 
His name was Vittore Carpaccio. If he were a 
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ANGEL WITH A LUTE 


VITTORE CARPACCIO 
(1450-1522) 


ITALIAN 
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little American boy we should call him Victor. 

He lived in Venice and when he grew up he 
liked to paint pictures of his native city. But 
best of all he liked to paint pictures for the 
churches. He told many beautiful stories to the 
people through his pictures. 

It is very wonderful to think that a picture 
which he painted nearly five hundred years ago 
can still be beautiful for us to look at to-day. 
The beautiful colors which the artist used still 
glow in his pictures to-day. 

The large picture, of which ours is only a little 
part, was painted for a church in Venice. It is 
the most famous picture which this artist ever 
painted. It now hangs in a big art museum in 
Venice. 


Lucy Larcom 


PART IV—A GRADE POET 


Ee CY¥ek ARGON 
(1824-1893) 


A HOME by the sea! 

A pretty name that sounds like a little bird 
song! 

Seven sisters and two brothers! 

A sweet mother with curly hair! 

A father who sold candy! 

These were just a few of the things that made 
Lucy Larcom such a happy little girl. Every- 
thing just seemed to sing happiness into her life. 

The flowers told her stories, the birds brought 
her messages, the trees sang to her, the wind 
played with her and the stars whispered good 
night to her from their blue canopy over her 
head. She woke in the morning with a song on 
Herelips, sohe tan otit to greet the day:jand 
laughed out loud as she danced over the green 
grass and yellow dandelions. She sang at her 


work and sang at her play. Sometimes she made 
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up the words of her songs as you do, maybe. 


I’m so hap-py 

I’m so ga-a-ay 

Come and pla-a-a-y 
Pla-a-ay—pla-a-ay—pla-a-ay 


You know how it goes when you are happy. The 
words just seem to roll out. 

After a time she began to write her songs into 
real rhymes. This was on rainy days when she 
had to play in the attic. The patter of the rain 
on the roof kept up a steady beat, beat, beat. 
This helped her to put the sing-song into her 
verses. We call it rhythm. 

She had learned many hymns which gave her 
hundreds of words to use. She had always loved 
the sound of words. She used to say some words 
over and over to herself because they rolled so 
prettily on her tongue. This helped her to put 
the rhyme into her verses. 

With a heart full of happiness and a head full 
of rhyme and rhythm, it seemed easy to write 
poetry. | 

As she grew up she did not forget what chil- 
dren liked. She seemed to remember what she 
used to think about. So she knew what they 
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were thinking about. The names of some of 
Lucy Larcom’s poems are so fascinating that 
we read them just to see what she is thinking 
about. These are some of her poems: Cat 
Question, Dumpy Ducky, Prince Hal, What the 
Train Ran Over, Sir Robin, Playthings, The 
Clock-Tinker, Spring Whistles, Pussy-Clover, 
_ In Fairy Land, Peepsy, Baby’s Day. There are 
many, many more. 

When Lucy Larcom was about ten years old, 
it happened that the family had to go away 
from their home by the sea. They went to 
Lowell where there were many cotton mills. 
Even the younger children had to work in the 
mills when they were not in school. The mother 
needed all the money they could earn to keep the © 
family together. Lucy was small and young 
but she did her share. 

Mills were different in those days. The work- 
rooms were light and airy. Plants blossomed in 
the windows. Lucy’s work was not hard. It 
was called doffing the bobbins. She was called 
a little doffer. She said the spindles buzzed like 
ten thousand bees. In one of her poems she says: 


“Clatter went the looms, 
Click-clock the shuttles.”’ 
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The girls were friendly and helpful. They 
lived in boarding houses like girls away at 
school. Lucy’s mother kept one of these houses. 
In the evening the girls gathered in the living 
room to sew and read. It was like a girls’ club. 
They published a little magazine. Lucy’s poems 
were often read in the club and often printed in 
the club magazine. 

During these years of working in the mills, 
Lucy made many friends. Like most little girls 
she had one best friend about her ownage. They 
worked and played together. Eliza had been to 
school very little. Lucy helped Eliza to write 
poems and compositions. Lucy did not care 
much about clothes. Eliza helped Lucy to dress 
up and make herself prettier. So you see each 
one helped the other. 

As they grew older they read many books to- 
gether. They studied together. They liked the 
same lessons, especially music and botany. They 
gathered wild flowers and learned all their 
names. 

Whatever Lucy did, she was thorough about 
it. She was most particular about her writing 
and spelling. She thought it very naughty to 
spell even one word wrong. Because she studied 
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hard and learned rapidly she was able to help 
other girls with their lessons. 

Suddenly there came a chance for Lucy Lar- 
com to go west to teach school. Of course she 
had to leave all these good friends, even her best 
friend. But she was very happy to teach. She 
loved little children. She thought of the boys 
and girls as her family. Because there were so 
many of them, she said she had to let them eat 
and sleep in many different homes but they be- 
longed to her just the same. 

In a poem she says: 

“They are a beauteous family, 

Sweet sisters and brave brothers, 
Too many for one house, you see, 
And so I have to let them be 

In care of other mothers.” 


Again in another poem she says: 


“Leave me with the children, 
Dear as if my own, 
Leave me to the humming 
Of my little hive, 
Glad to earn a living, 
Glad to be alive.” 


Then as she grew older she became a teacher 
in a school for grown-up girls. Of course she 
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was a great favorite with the girls. She was 
their friend as well as their teacher. Often she 
visited them in their homes. Later, years after 
they had left school, they would go back to school 
to see her or to her own home to visit her. 

All these years, in fact, all her life, she was 
writing poems. Many of her poems were written 
about children. Many of them were written to 
children, like letters. They are filled with lovely 
thoughts. She knew children’s games. She 
knew their thoughts. She never grew very far 
away from the little girl she used to be. She did 
not forget what she loved and thought about 
when she was wearing a short pink dress and 
running bareheaded in the wind. Of all. her 
poems, those for children are sweetest and best. 

When she no longer taught, she went back to 
her own old home by the sea. She had always 
loved this spot best. She played at housekeeping 
so she could have her very own thing's about her. 
Reading the books she liked best, visiting with 
the friends she loved, going to church, dreaming 
pleasant dreams and thinking lovely thoughts to 
put into her poems for us to read, Lucy Larcom 
passed the last years of her happy life. 

There are many, many poems she has left us. 
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Some you may like now. Some you may like 
later. She could be all filled with child’s thoughts 
one minute and all grown-up the next. But I 
think she loved best to write for children. She 
said: 


“And I, for one, would much rather, 
Could I merit so sweet a thing, 
Be the poet of little children 
Than the laureate of a king.” 


Seis Ori CY EA RECOM S'LIBE 
THE SWEET SINGER 


Lucy Larcom! Lucy Larcom! Lucy Lar- 
com! | 

What makes that such a pretty name, I 
wonder ? 

Lucy means light. Larcom means the field or 
home of larks. Larks are sweet singers. Well, 
Lucy was a sweet singer, too. She wrote a 
whole book full of lovely songs for little children. 
Some of them are as sweet as those the larks 
sing as they fly up into the blue sky. 

Lucy was a charming child. She loved the 
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out of doors just as the larks love it. Birds and 
brooks, flowers and trees were real people to her. 
As she wandered through the fields, she nodded 
to the buttercups and daisies. They brought 
messages to her sometimes. She put her arms 
around the big trees and whispered to them. She 
laughed out loud with the bubbling brooks. She 
listened to the secrets of the birds, who sang 
without words, and wrote them into songs. 

Lucy began to go to church when she was very 
young. But not so young that she did not show 
her delight if there was a new dress or a new 
bonnet to wear. You see she was a real girl! 

Often she did not understand the sermon. 
She amused herself with the hymn book. Guess 
how old she was when she learned to read! Well, 
you will be surprised. She could read very well 
when she was two and a half! So she read 
hymns. At first she read those she liked. Then 
she began at the beginning of the book and took 
them in order. 

When she closed the book she found that she 
could remember the words. They seemed to 
come to her, she said, just like a bird flying to 
her. All of a sudden the family discovered that 
she knew fifty hymns by heart. Her big sister 
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told her when she knew one hundred, she would 
teach her to write. Imagine it! 

Her people were very proud of her. Often 

they asked her to repeat a hymn to please a vis- 
itor. Imagine their surprise when she recited 
one after another as long as they would listen. 
She was very pretty and winsome standing erect 
in her little long-sleeved pink apron with her 
short brown curls crisp and shining all over her 
head. 
Sometimes when her mother was sad, Lucy 
sat near her or worked around the house with 
her singing some of her favorite hymns. She 
thought it cheered her mother to hear the lovely 
words. They always said Lucy did her thinking 
with her heart. Can you see why they said that 
about her? 

Bye and bye Lucy began to make verses of her 
own. On rainy days she and her brother would 
climb the stairs to the attic. The attic was their 
castle. There, munching a huge slice of bread 
and butter, they would write verses. Long after 
the brother was tired, Lucy would still be writ- 
ing. 

When they were ready to go down, Lucy hid 
her verses in the cracks of the floor. But her 
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brother thought they were so good he made her 
recite them for the family. She did not like to 
do this. Even though she had written the lines 
and they were the best she could do, they seemed 
silly to her. 

Often she made little books of her poems and 
illustrated them with water colors. But her 
favorite place to put all these things was in the 
cracks of the floor. The mice ate them all up 
after a while. 

As she grew up, she kept on writing verses. 
These were put into real books where you and 
I can read them. Her verses are so very sweet 
that, no doubt, the mice would be tempted to 
nibble at them now if they had a chance. No 
mice shall ever find these in the cracks of the 
floor to feed upon! We keep them in books, now, | 
safely on the library shelves. 


NOT PORTS ALE 


Hippity hop to the barber shop, 
To buy a stick of candy! 


ONLY this was not a barber shop! It was Lucy 
Larcom’s father’s very own shop where he sold 
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all sorts of queer things from over the sea. In 
the window was candy of all sorts. There were 
many glass jars full of striped peppermint sticks. 
Long strings of wintergreen drops hung in 
tempting chains. Small green dishes were filled 
with tiny red candies that would melt in your 
mouth. 

Yes, Lucy’s father owned them all! You will 
think it was a nice place to go. Lucy thought 
so, too. Whenever she grew tired or her lessons 
grew too hard, she ran down to her father’s 
shop. You see, her school was in a room over 
the shop. 

Lucy was just as fond of candy as you are. 
Once a jolly big sea captain came into the shop. 
He asked Lucy’s father for a string of this 
tempting-looking candy that Lucy liked so well. 
Hanging the string on Lucy’s neck, he said, 
“Now I have bought you. Now you are my girl. 
Come, go home with me.” 

This did not please Lucy. She wanted to be- 
long only to her father. She was frightened. So 
her father took her up on his shoulders and car- 
ried her until she felt better. No string of red 
candy was going to buy her away from her own 
dear father! 
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A RESCUE 


Do you know what cat-tails are? 

Somewhere, between Lucy’s home and the 
sea, was a bog where cat-tails grew. A bog isa 
piece of wet, spongy earth. We call it a marsh. 
It is not safe to walk on. Some of the finest, 
tallest cat-tails grew out in the middle of this 
bog. 

Lucy had taken her little sister out for a walk. 
The little sister was used to having her own way. 
She thought the world was made for her. When 
she saw the fine, tall cat-tails, she wanted to get 
them. She ran right into the bog. 

“Come back! Come back!” called Lucy. She 
knew how dangerous it was. It was too late. 
The little sister was already sinking in the mud. 

Lucy had been trusted with the care of her 
sister. She knew that nothing must happen to 
her. So she knew that she must save her. Lucy 
was any six years old at this time. You will 
say, “Not very big, nor very strong to rescue 
anyone from sinking into a marsh!” But she 
just had to save that little sister whose feet were 
already out of sight. 

Of course Lucy knew that she might sink too. 
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But she could not think of herself. If she made 
a misstep, they might both be lost. She caught 
hold of the little sister and pulled with all her 
strength—more strength than she thought she 
had. 

Soon she had her sister back on the road again. 
They were a muddy-looking pair. The little 
sister was wearing a pair of red morocco shoes 
—hboots, she called them. She was very proud 
of them and had insisted upon wearing them. 
They were covered with mud. They had lost all 
their pretty color. They would never be red 
again. Both little girls were muddy and tired 
and scared. A forlorn little pair to go home! 

Lucy half carried and half dragged the little 
sister home. Her parents even scolded her for 
letting such a thing happen. But down in her 
heart she knew that she had saved the little sister. 
She knew that she had used all her strength to 
rescue the child. She felt that strength had been 
given to her from somewhere to help her pull 
the little one to safety. It was her duty, and she 
had measured up to it. 

This was a brave act by such a little girl. We 
honor her for it. Girls can be just as brave as 
boys and do just as brave things. 
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“MY BIG BROTHER” 


“My Bic BroTHEr,”’ as Lucy called him, gave 
her many good times. He used to take her with 
him when he went after blackberries. It was 
not too easy for her short, stout legs to climb the 
hillsides. She was glad enough to sit down on 
a big stone while he went off to pick the berries. 

The pine trees whispered over her head. The 
tall ferns fanned her. She fancied she saw all 
sorts of fairy games going on in the green moss 
carpet about her. Maybe she took little naps. 
Maybe she had funny dreams about the fairies. 

Sometimes they went to visit cousins who lived 
four or five miles away. They walked hand in 
hand along the country road. Big Brother was 
proud to point out to Lucy all the pretty things 
along the way. Here was the place where wild 
roses grew. There was-a view of the sea. Over 
this fence was a catbird’s nest. Here was a tree 
that great-grandfather had planted. 

There were some things Lucy did not like to 
do. Even a hero of a big brother could never 
persuade her to ride in a wheelbarrow. She was 
sure to get a tumble if she coasted downhill. 
Walking on stilts was too dangerous for her also. 
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Like all big brothers he was very careful of 
his little sister. He did not want her to play 
much with other boys though he had many fine 
playmates. Lucy had an idea that her brother 
was much better than other boys. Have you 
ever known any little girls like that? 


UPON Pit BELERY 


Lucy’s grandfather was a dear old French 
gentleman. He was a merry soul and very fond 
of his grandchildren. And, oh! in his pocket, 
he carried peppermints and raisins! ‘These he 
never forgot to pass around. 

It was his duty to ring the big bell in the belfry 
of the church. Sometimes he allowed Lucy’s 
brother John to do this. No matter how much 
the boy teased to take other boys up in the belfry 
_ with him, his grandfather would say, “No.” He . 
even made John carry a big key to lock them out. 

John loved company. One day he coaxed his 
grandfather to let him take Lucy and her little 
sister up with him. | 

Up, up, up they all climbed. Bang went the 
door. Click went the key. There they were safe 
inside with the big bell. They could look far out 
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over the sea. People below looked small and 
queer. The girls had to hold their hands over 
their ears, the bell was so noisy. 

All went well until they were ready to go. 
Then the key slipped down into a crack in the 
belfry floor. They could not get out. No one 
could get in. It had been fun to go up, but to 
stay up was not so nice. 

What would mother say when they did not 
go home for supper? Would grandtather ever 
let them go up again? Would anyone ever come 
to rescue them? . Would the stars come out and 
find them there close under the sky? | 

It was Lucy’s brother who at last thought of 
a way to get help. He leaned far over the railing 
and made a boy down below understand that 
they were locked in. Someone must come to 
their rescue. 

They were up so high they could see every- 
thing that happened. They saw the boy run 
toward their home as fast as he could run. You 
will guess who came to their rescue. Yes, of 
course, it was grandfather, dear old grandfather, 
and not far behind was father, too. 

The men told the three frightened children to 
push the door with all their strength. It gave 
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way and out they bounced into the arms of the 
two smiling men. Imagine what a happy little 
party they made as they trudged homeward! 

When the stars came out that night, they were 
safely sleeping in their own beds under their own 
blankets instead of up in the belfry under the 
big: bell. 


TWO RED-HOT PENNIES 


WHEN Lucy was five or six years old, she was 
allowed to go after the milk for breakfast every 
morning. She took the money each day from 
the money drawer in her father’s shop. The 
children had always been allowed to take dates 
or candy or cookies, but never money except for 
errands. | 

A funny little painted sugar man on a horse 
stood in a shop window downtown. Lucy had 
seen this and wanted it more than anything else 
in the world. Where could she get the money 
to buy it? 

One morning when she went to get the milk 
money, she counted out the pennies—one, two, 
three, four, five, six. That is all she counted 
aloud, but she slipped two more into her hand 
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without counting them. Her father seemed 
busy. She walked out of the shop rather pleased 
to think she now had ey enough to buy the 
sugar toy. 

When she was out of sight of the house, she 
took the extra pennies out of her pocket to look 
atthem. A strange thing happened. The bright 
sun stopped shining. The sky grew dark. The 
pennies felt red hot in her hand. She dropped 
them in the grass and ran as fast as she could 
to get the milk. ) 

If only she had told her father all about it when 
she went back! He would have forgiven her 
and helped her. But she did not tell him. She 
was ashamed and very unhappy. She called her- 
self a thief. When she slept at night she had 
bad dreams about being taken to jail. 

Bye and bye someone else bought the sugar 
toy. She had grown to hate the sight of it and 
was glad it was no longer in the window. 

Never, never again did she want to take what 
did not belong to her. 

| Fanme L. Avery. 
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“He’s singing to me! He’s singing to me!” 


PES ROW WN “PIR USE 


A twelve-year-old boy, paying his first visit to the 
country, was roaming the fields alone. He found a 
bird’s nest in a low tree. 

In the nest were five lovely eggs. They were so small 
and pretty that he wanted to take just one back to the 
city to his teacher. Do you think he did? No! 

He told me that every time he put his hand out toward 
the nest, he heard the brown thrush in this poem say: 
“Don’t meddle! Don’t touch!” 

If you have bird records to use on the victrola, ask 
your teacher to put on the song of the brown thrush. 
Listen to see if you can hear the very words that this 
poem tells you he says. Maybe you can fit the words 


to his song and sing along with him. 
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THERE’S a merry brown thrush sitting up in the 
(ree, 

“He’s singing to me! He’s singing to me!” 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 

Don’t you hear? Don’t you seer 
Hush! Look! In my tree 
I’m as happy as happy can be!”’ 

And the brown thrush keeps singing, “A nest 
do you see, | 

And five eggs, hid by me in the juniper tree? 
Don’t meddle! Don’t touch! little girl, little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy! 

Now I’m glad! Now I’m free! 

And I always shall be, 
If you never bring sorrow to me.” 


So the merry brown thrush sings away in the 
Lee: 
To you and to me, to you and to me; 
And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy!” 
But long it won’t be, 
Don’t you know? Don’t you see? 
Unless we are as good as can be! 


Taba Ay Aue erab 


When you have been splashing and wading in a little 
stream, have you ever felt the water tickle you as it 
rushed along? Where was it going, I wonder? Where 
had it come from? What did it carry along with it? 
What did it sing about as it rippled along? 

Maybe the stream had been frozen all winter. Then 
the warm weather had come and let it run down the 
hillsides. It tumbled in waterfalls away from the pines 
and down to the meadows. All the way the stream 
carries along with it a cooling message to the hot city. It 
takes with it the songs of the birds and the sweet smell 
of the flowers. 

I think this poem tells little children to gather up all 
the sweetness and joy they can, just as the little stream 
gathers the bird songs and flower perfumes. Just as 
the stream carries the joy of the hills down through the 
_ busy city to the sea, so the little children may pass their 
joy on to other people to make them happy. 


Run, little rivulet, run! 
Summer is fairly begun. 
Bear to the meadow the hymn of the pines, 
And the echo that rings where the waterfall 
shines; 


Run, little rivulet, run! 
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Run, little rivulet, run! 
Sing to the fields of the sun, 
That wavers in emerald, shimmers in gold, 
Where you glide from your rocky ravine, 
crystal-cold; 
Run, little rivulet, run! 


Run, little rivulet, run! 
Sing of the flowers, every one: 
Of the delicate harebell and violet blue; 
Of the red mountain rosebud, all dripping with 
dew; 
Run, little rivulet, run! 


Run, little rivulet, run! 
Carry the perfume you won 
From the lily, that woke when the morning was 
gray, 
To the white waiting moonbeam adrift on the 
bay; 
Run, little rivulet, run! 


Run, little rivulet, run! 

Stay not till summer is done! 
Carry the city the mountain birds’ glee; 
Carry the joy of the hills to the sea; 

Run, little rivulet, run! 


oe SLANG Capt is Lbs NOs Lise 


What time of year do the violets come? 

Who calls them? Who tells them it is time to open 
their blue eyes? 3 

Who waits for them to peep from their earth door? 

Do they shiver as they come? What are they wear- 
ing? 

What do the brooks do to waken the violets? 

Do you think the fleecy clouds help? 

Whose wings flutter and fly in the sunshine? 

What wins them out at last? 

The answers to all these questions are in this poem. 

How many can you find? 

While you are looking for the answers you will find 
groups of words that you will like to say over and over. 
“Flutter and fly’ is a good combination to try. What 
makes it sound so pleasingly pretty? 

Now you find some you like. 


DEar little violet, 
Don’t be afraid! 
Lift your blue eyes 
From the rock’s mossy shade! 
All the birds call for you 
Out of the sky: 
May is here, waiting, 


And here, too, am I. 
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Why do you shiver so, 
Violet sweet? 
Soft is the meadow grass 
Under my feet. 
Wrapped in your hood of green, 
Violet, why 
Peep from your earth door 
So silent and shy? 


Trickle the little brooks’ 
Close to your bed; 
Softest of fleecy clouds 
Float overhead; 
“Ready and waiting!” 
The slender reeds sigh: 
“Ready and waiting!” 
We sing—May and I. 


Come, pretty violet, 
Winter’s away: 

Come, for without you 
May isn’t May. 

Down through the sunshine 
Wings flutter and fly; 

Quick, little violet, 
Open your eye! 
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Hear the rain whisper, 

“Dear violet, come!”’ 
How can you stay 

In your underground home? 
Up in the pine boughs 

For you the winds sigh: 
Homesick to see you, 

Are we—May and I. 


Ha! though you care not 
For call or for shout, 

Yon troop of sunbeams 
Are winning you out. 

Now all is beautiful 
Under the sky: 

May’s here—and violets! 
Winter, good-by! 


IF I WERE A SUNBEAM 


Would you like to play at being a sunbeam? 

You know how glad we are when the sunshine comes 
into our room to waken us in the morning. Think how 
welcome you would be all over the world! You would 
bring joy and gladness to everyone. You could hunt 
out the places where you were most needed. 

Really happy children are sunbeams. They make the 
whole world a happier place in which to live. 
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Ir I were a sunbeam, 
I know what I’d do: 
I would seek white lilies 
Rainy woodlands through; 
I would steal among them, 
Softest light I’d shed, 
Until every lily 
Raised its drooping head. 


If I were a sunbeam, 
I know where I'd go: 
Into lowliest hovels, 
Dark with want and woe; 
Till sad hearts looked upward, 
I would shine and shine; 
Then they’d think of heaven, 
Their sweet home and mine. 


Art thou not a sunbeam, 
Child, whose life is glad 

With an inner radiance 
Sunshine never had? 

Oh, as God has blessed thee, 
Scatter rays divine! 

For there is no sunbeam 
But must die, or shine. 


Oy 


Oh, pleasant tt is a-berrying 
In the pastures on the hill! 


BERRYING SONG 


“There are three reasons why I like to go berrying,” 
I can almost hear Lucy Larcom say. 

Guess the first reason. . 

To get the berries! 

You are right, of course. 

If you have read what great friends Lucy Larcom 
and her brother John were, you will guess, as the second 
reason, that going berrying gave them a chance to take 
a long tramp together. 

The third reason you will find hidden away in the 
poem. Through most of the stanzas it is rather hard to 
find, but in the last stanza it is right in plain sight. 

Don’t miss it! 
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Ho! For the hills in summer! 
Ho! for the rocky shade, 
Where the ground pine trails under the fern 
leaves, 
Deep in the mossy glade. 
Up in the dewy sunrise, 
Waked by the robin’s trill; 
Up and away, a-berrying, 
To the pastures on the hill! 


Red lilies blaze out of the thicket; 
Wild roses blush here and there: 
There’s sweetness in all the breezes, 
There’s health in each breath of air. 
Hark to the wind in the pine trees! 
Hark to the tinkling rill! 
Oh, pleasant it is a-berrying 
In the pastures on the hill! 


We'll garland our baskets with blossoms, 
And sit on the rocks and sing, 

And tell one another old stories, 
Till the trees long shadows fling; 

Then homeward, with laughter and carol, 
Mocking the echoes shrill. 

Oh, merry it is a-berrying 
In the pastures on the hill! 


Jit, SI NGsAW AY jBI RD 


The Sing-Away Bird is one of Lucy Larcom’s poems 
that shows best what we mean by rhyme and SS, 

Ask your teacher to read it to you. 

While she is reading it, imagine that you are in a big 
swing under the trees. Touch your toes very gently on 
the ground and swing slowly. But every time you hear 
the line: 

“O sing! sing-away! sing-away!” 
give a good big push so you will go high into the air 
and feel the thrill of the sing-away bird for sure. 

I think the rhythm in this poem is the kind she must 
have learned from hearing the rain beat on the roof up 
in the old attic. 

Two rhyming words in one line help to give the poem 
this swing or rhythm. “Heard” and “bird” are the 
rhyming words in the first line. Find the rhyming 
words in the third line. You can easily find them 
through the rest of the poem. 

Now look for rhyming words at the end of lines. See 
where you find the rhymes. 

Another thing to look for would be a sound that is 
used over and a AEN like the sound of “s’”’ and the 
sound of “a” in “away.” 

When you have found several of these sounds and 
rhymes, ask your teacher to read the whole poem to you 
again. Make believe you are in the swing again. It 


should go smoother and higher this time. 
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HAVE you ever heard of the Sing-away Bird, 
That sings where the Runaway River 
Runs down with its rills from the bald-headed 
hills , 
That stand in the sunshine and shiver? 
“Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away!”’ 
How the pines and the birches are stirred 
By the trill of the Sing-away Bird! 


And the bald-headed hills, with their rocks and 
their rills, 
To the tune of his rapture are ringing; 
And their faces grow young, all the gray mists 
among, 
While the forests break forth into singing. 
“Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away!” 
And the river runs singing along; 
And the flying winds catch up the song. 


’Twas a white-throated sparrow, that sped a 
light arrow 
Of song from his musical quiver, 
And it pierced with its spell every valley and dell 
On the banks of the Runaway River. 
“Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away! 
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The song of the wild singer had 
The sound of a soul that is glad. 


And beneath the glad sun, every glad-hearted 
one 
Sets the world to the tune of his gladness: 
The swift rivers sing it, the wild breezes wing it, 
Till Earth loses thought of her sadness. 
“Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away!”’ 
Oh, sing, happy soul, to joy’s Giver— 
Sing on, by Time’s Runaway River! 


RED-TOP AND TIMOTHY 


Here is a lovely guessing game! 

“We are introducing Red-Top and Timothy, 
say over the radio. | 

Who knows who they are? 

They might be boys. Timothy sounds like it and 
maybe you have known a nice red-haired boy they called 
Red-Top. | 

They might be birds. There is a red-headed wood- 
pecker, for instance, who might be Red-Top. But what 
about Timothy? 

They might be flowers. The red clover might be Red- 
Top. But, again, what about Timothy? 

When you read the poem you will find out the secret, 
if you try. 


3) 


as they 
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Rep-Top and Timothy 
Come here in the spring; 

Light spears out of emerald sheaths 
Everywhere they swing: 

Harmless little soldiers, 
On the field they play, 

Nodding plumes and crossing blades 
All the livelong day. 


Timothy and Red-Top 
Bring their music band: 
Some with scarlet epaulets, 
Strutting stiff and grand; 
Some in sky-blue jackets, 
Some in vests of pink: 
Black and white their leader’s coat— 
Restless Bob-o’-link! 


~ Red-Top’s airy feathers 


Tremble to his notes, 
In themselves an orchestra; 
Then a thousand throats 
Set the winds a-laughing, 
While the saucy thing 
Anywhere, on spike or spear, 
Sways himself to sing. 
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Red-Top and Timothy 
Have a mortal foe; 
There’s a giant with a scythe 
Comes and lays them low; 
Shuts them in barn-prisons; 
Spares not even sweet clover; 
Bob-o’-link leads off his band, 


Now the campaign’s over. 


Timothy and Red-Top 
Will return again, 
With familiar songs and flowers, 
Through the April rain. 
Though their giant foeman 
Will not let them be, 
One who swings a keener scythe 
Cuts down such as he. 


Now what have you found out about them? 
They come in the 
They play on the field like harmless little 
They swing 
They draw these from green 
What do they do all the livelong day? 
They bring their with them. 

The leader of the band is a 
Some of the band wear blue jackets. 
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Who are they? 

Some wear scarlet shoulder straps. 

Who are they? 

What do others wear and who are they? 

But you have not found out the secret yet! 

Now, Red-Top and Timothy have an enemy. If you 
can find out who that is, you will guess the rest. 

The enemy does not carry a spear in a lovely emerald 
sheath. . | 

He carries a 

He uses this to cut off their heads. 

He shuts them up in prisons. 

What use does the giant make of them? 

The poem does not answer this last question, but you 
can answer it if you have guessed who Red-Top and 
Timothy are. 

Could you make a good riddle out of this poem for 
your friends to guess? 


1 Fe ea A ea LL 


Little Nannie is one of the sweetest poems Lucy Lar- 
com ever wrote. 

It really sings in every word and line. 

If you will be fawn-footed Nannie and get someone 
else to be the grown-up lady, you can read it together 
and see what I mean. , 

Let the grown-up person ask the questions and you 
read the answers. 
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The words sound so pretty as they roll over your 
tongue. The lines are filled with rhythm. The words 
at the end of the lines are just trailing a sound along 
to match—or catch—a sound in some line near. _ 

No ears and eyes but those of little children can see 
and hear all these lovely things that Nannie tells us 
about. The grown-up lady must borrow your ear and 
your eye, or she will miss part of it. 

This poem will make a nice little play for you and 
your teacher. 


FAWN-FOOTED Nannie, 
Where have you been? 
“Chasing the sunbeams 
Into the glen; 
Plunging through silver lakes 
After the moon; 
Tracking o’er meadows 
The footsteps of June.” 


Sunny-eyed Nannie, 
What did you see? 
“Saw the fays sewing 
Green leaves on a tree; 
Saw the waves counting 
The eyes of the stars; 
Saw cloud-lambs sleeping 
By sunset’s red bars.” 
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Listening Nannie, 
What did you hear? 
“Heard the rain asking 
A rose to appear; 
Heard the woods tell 
When the wind whistled wrong; 
Heard the stream flow 
Where the bird drinks his song.” 


Nannie, dear Nannie, 
Oh, take me with you, 

To run and to listen, 
And see as you do! 

“Nay, nay! you must borrow 
My ear anda eve, 

Or the beauty will vanish, 
The music will die.” 


javle Waele ahd ab 


Of all the flowers you know, which would you rather 
be? 

Would you like to be a sunflower? All day long you 
would be turning your face to the sun. Right about 
face from morning till night! 

Maybe you would like to be a Jack-in-the-pulpit. He 
stands all day in the woods preaching to the fairy folks. 

Perhaps you would prefer to be a little white snow- 
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drop. You would creep out of the dark earth almost 
before the snow is gone in the spring. Your sweet, 
pearly face would bring joy to everybody because you 
would be a sign of spring. 

If you were a water lily you could float all day on 
the blue-green water. The sun would open your eyes 
and the stars would put you to sleep. People would 
come in boats to get you. 

You might be a red rose, a lovely lily, a pretty petunia, 
a purple pansy, a perfect peony, or a happy harebell. 

Well, this little girl wanted to be a harebell. I am 
sure it was a girl. How did I guess? When you read 
the poem you will find that she is going to look into 
the mirror to get the sun’s smile. That sounds like a 
girl. Yes, and she says blue is the color for her. 

Find out where she would choose her home and why. 
What would she do when the wind blew? Who would 
be her playmates? 

The last is best of all! 

Find out what this little blue harebell girl would do 
when her mother came walking by. She would be a 
happy harebell. 


MorTHER, if I were a flower 
Instead of a little child, 
I would choose my home by a waterfall, 
To laugh at its gambols wild, 
To be sprinkled with spray and dew; 
And id-beta harebell! blue: 
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Blue is the color of heaven, 
And blue is the color for me. 
But in the rough earth my clinging roots 
Closely nestled should be; 
For the earth is friendly and true 
To the little harebell blue. — 


I could not look up to the sun 
As the bolder blossoms look; 
But he would look up with a smile to me 
From his mirror in the brook; | 
And his smile would thrill me through— 
A trembling harebell blue. 


The winds would not break my stem 
When they rushed in tempest by; 
I would bend before them, for they come 
From the loving Hand on high, 
That never a harm can do 
To a slender harebell blue. 


I would play with shadow and breeze; 
I would blossom from June till frost. 
Dear mother, I know you would find me out, 
When my stream-side cliff you crossed; 
And I’d give myself to you— 
Your own little harebell blue. 


Pee CP EN WAUDICS BANQUET 


Do you remember the little mouse who went to Lon- 
don to see the queen? 

You will not have to go to London. 

You have a queen right in your own home, maybe! 
_ Or, perhaps, she lives next door to you. Anyway, I am 
sure there is one on the street. 

This queen is tiny and fat and dimpled. Blue-eyed 
or brown, this queen will be. Oh, yes, a queen must 
have a crown, of course! Her golden curls make a lovely 
crown. 

If you go to tea with this little queen, you may find 
her sitting on the floor. But that is quite all right. That 
is her throne. We must bow low to a queen, so you see 
the floor makes just the right kind of throne. 

When you read the poem, you will find that you may 
really be taken prisoner by this queen. She will make 
you her slave. She will chain you with love. 

Have you recognized the queen? 

Is she in your home? 


SHE wears no crown — 

Save her own flossy curls, 
Rosiest, plumpest, 

Of pet baby girls; 
Blue-eyed and dimpled 


And dignified she, 
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Pouring out for us 
Invisible tea; 
Little Queen Maude. 


Tiniest teacup 
And saucer and spoon; 
Baby, your banquet 
Has ended too soon. 
Fancy’s full cupboard 
Unlocks to your hand; 
We, your true subjects, 
Await your command, 
Little Queen Maude. 


Throned on the floor, 
We must stoop to your state: 
If a queen’s little, 
Can courtiers be great? 
Now kiss us, dismiss us, 
Red lips rosy-sweet, 
For yonder’s a poet 
Chained fast to your feet, 
Little Queen Maude. 


Art Appreciation 


POR GRewl OR vA GME ANDIEER 
NURSE 


BRAND BEALS 
I THE STORY OF THE PAINTING 


SEE this happy, smiling baby! What a round 
little face she has, and what bright eyes! 

She is wearing a very beautiful dress, but it 
does not look like dresses our little babies wear. 
You see she is a little Dutch girl. 

Her mother and father were very wealthy. 
Her dress looks almost as if it were made of 
gold. It is trimmed with beautiful lace, and her 
bonnet also has beautiful lace. Do you see the 
heavy gold chain around her neck? 

The kind nurse is very proud of the little girl. 
See how proudly she smiles! She has spread out 
the baby’s beautiful dress and holds up an apple 
for the baby to play with. 

But the baby would rather watch the artist 
than play with the apple. She smiles at him and 


stays very quiet so he can paint her picture. 
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The nurse’s dress is dark and plain and her 
cap is plain too. She does not wear bright colors © 
and beautiful lace like the baby. Because she is 
dressed in plain, dark colors, the baby and her 
beautiful dress stand out more clearly. 


II THE STORY OF THE ARTIST 


THE baby in the picture is a little Dutch baby, 
and the artist who painted the picture was 
Dutch, also. His name was Frans Hals. 

_ He liked to paint pictures of healthy, happy, 
smiling people. He did not like to paint pictures 
of the sea and the sky and the countryside. No 
one could paint a smile better than he. What 
happy smiles both the baby and her nurse are 
wearing! This artist is one of the greatest 
painters who ever lived. 

The baby and her nurse have been smiling out 
of this picture for more than three hundred 
years. If you look at it closely you will see that 
they are smiling right at you! The picture is in 
a big museum in Berlin. 


Reproduced from an Artext Print, copyrighted by Art Extension Press, Inc.,Westport, Conn, 
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FRANS HALS 
(1584-1666) 


DUTCH 


The princess, though very unwilling, took him up in her hand. 


PART V—PROSE 


hie 4h ROGAPRINGE 
JACOB AND WILLIAM GRIMM 


ONE fine evening a young princess put on her 
bonnet and slippers. She went out to take a 
walk ina wood. When she came to a cool foun- 
tain of water, she sat herself down to rest awhile. 

She had a golden ball in her hand, which was 
her favorite plaything. She was always tossing 
it up into the air, and catching it again as it fell. 
After a time she threw it up so high that she 


missed catching it as it fell. The ball bounded 
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away. It rolled along upon the ground, till at 
last it fell into the fountain. 

The princess looked into the water after her 
ball. It was very deep—so deep that she could 
not see the bottom of it. Then she began to cry, 
and said, “Alas! if I could only get my ball 
again, I would give all my fine jewels, and every- 
thing that I have in the world.” 

While she was speaking a frog put its head 
out of the water, and said, “Princess, why do 
you weep so bitterly?” 

“Alas!” said she, “what can you do tor =me, 
you ugly frog? My golden ball has fallen into 
ie water.” 

The frog said, “I want not your pearls, and | 
jewels, and fine clothes. If you will love me, and 
let me live with you and eat from your golden 
plate, and sleep upon your bed, I will bring you 
your ball again.” 

“What nonsense this silly frog is talking!” 
thought the princess. “He can never even get 
out of the fountain to visit me, though he may 
be able to get my ball for me, and therefore I 
will tell him he shall have what he asks.” So she 
said to the frog, “Well, if you will bring me my 
ball, I will do all you ask.” 
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Then the frog put his head down, and dove 
deep under the water. After a while he came up 
again, with the ball in his mouth, and threw it 
on the edge of the fountain. 

As soon as the young princess saw her ball, 
she ran to pick it up. She was overjoyed to have 
it in her hand again. She never thought of the 
frog, but ran home as fast as she could. 

The frog called after her, “Stay, princess, and 
take me with you as you said.” But she did not 
stop to hear a word. 

The next day, just as the princess sat down 
to dinner, she heard a strange noise—tap, tap— 
plash, plash—as if something was coming up the 
marble staircase. Soon afterwards there was a 
gentle knock at the door, and a little voice cried 
out and said: 

“Open the door, my princess dear, 

Open the door to thy true love here! 
And mind the words that thou and I said 
By the fountain cool, in the greenwood shade.” 


The princess ran to the door and opened it. 
There she saw the frog, whom she had quite for- 
gotten. She was sadly frightened, and shut the 
door as fast as she could. The king, her father, 
asked her what was the matter. 
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‘There is an ugly frog at the door,” said she. 
“He lifted my ball out of the fountain this morn- 
ing. I told him that he should live with me here. 
_I thought he could never get out of the fountain, 
but there he is at the door.” 

While she was speaking the frog knocked 
again at the door, and said: 

“Open the door, my princess dear, 
Open the door to thy true love here! 


And mind the words that thou and I said 
By the fountain cool, in the greenwood shade.” 


Then the king said to the young princess, “As 
you have given your word you must keep it. Go 
and let him in.” 

She did so. The frog hopped into the room, 
and—tap, tap—plash, plash—from the bottom of 
the room to the top, till he came up close to the 
table where the princess sat. 

“Pray lift me upon a chair,” said he to the 
princess, “‘and let me sit next to you.” 

When she had done this, the frog said, “Put 
your plate nearer to me, that I may eat out of it.” 

This she did, and when he had eaten as much 
as he could, he said, “Now I am tired. Carry 
me upstairs, and put me into your bed.” The 
princess, though very unwilling, took him up in 
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her hand. She put him upon the pillow of her 
own bed, where he slept all night long. 

As soon as it was light he jumped up, hopped 
downstairs, and went out of the house. “Now, 
then,” thought the princess, “at last he is gone, 
and I shall be troubled with him no more.” 

But she was mistaken; for when night came 
again she heard the same tapping at the door; 
and the frog came once more, and said: 

“Open the door, my princess dear, 

Open the door to thy true. love here! 


And mind the words that thou and I said 
By the fountain cool, in the greenwood shade.”’ 


And when the princess opened the door the 
frog came in, and slept upon her pillow as be- 
fore, till the morning broke. The third night 
he did the same. When the princess awoke on 
the following morning she was surprised to see, 
instead of the frog, a handsome prince. He had 
the most beautiful eyes she had ever seen. — 

He told her that he had been enchanted by a 
spiteful fairy, who had changed him into a frog. 
He had been fated so to abide till some princess 
should take him out of the fountain, and let him 
eat from her plate, and sleep upon her bed for 
three nights. | 
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“You,” said the prince, “have broken this cruel 
charm, and now I have nothing to wish for but 
that you should go with me into my father’s © 
kingdom, where I will marry you, and love you 
as long as you live.” 

The young princess agreed. As they spoke a 
gay coach drove up, with eight beautiful horses, 
decked with plumes of feathers and golden har- 
ness. 

They took leave of the king, and got into the 
coach with eight horses, and all set out, full of 
joy and merriment, for the prince’s kingdom, 
which they reached safely. And there they lived 
happily a great many years. 

SILENTHRREADING 

ANSWER each of the following questions with either 
SMe sy AoryaNor, | 
Was the girl in this story a princess? 

. Did she have any sisters? 

. Did she play with a golden ball? 

. Did she lose the ball? 

. Did a boy find her ball? 

. Did the frog come to her houser 

. Did the frog eat with the princess? 
. Did the frog turn into a prince? 

. Did the prince run away? 

. Did the prince marry the princess? 
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Always as he molded, he sang a sofi tune. 
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EEeey OUEE RL hE BAKER) MAN 
PHILA B. BOWMAN 
I THE HAPPY BAKER MAN 


Att the children were glad when the Little 
Baker came to town. He hung the sign above 
his queer little brown shop, 

“THANKSGIVING LOAVES FOR SALE.” 


Each child ran to tell the news to another 
child. Soon the streets echoed with the sound of 
many running feet.. The clear November air 
was full of the sound of happy laughter, as a 


crowd of little children thronged as near as they 
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dared to the Little Baker’s shop. The boldest 
crept so close that they could feel the heat from 
the big brick oven. 

The Little Baker said never a word. He 
washed his hands at the windmill waterspout and 
dried them. Then he unfolded a long spotless 
table. He set it up before his shop door and be- 
gan to mold the loaves. | 

He molded big long loaves, and'‘tiny round 
loaves; wee loaves filled with currants; square 
loaves with queer markings on them; fat loaves 
and flat loaves and loaves in shapes such as the 
children had never seen before.. Always as he 
molded, he sang a soft tune to these words: 


“Buy my loaves of brown and white 
Molded for the child’s delight. 
Who forgets another’s need 
Eats unthankful and in greed; 

But the child who breaks his bread 
With another, Love has fed.”’ 


“T shall buy that very biggest loaf,” said the 
Biggest Boy. “Mother lets me buy what I wish. 
I shall eat it alone. This is fair if I pay for it.” 

“Oh,” said the Tiniest Little Girl, ‘that would 
be greedy. You could never eat so big a loaf 
alone.” , 
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“Tf I pay for it, it is mine,” said the Biggest 
Boy, ‘“‘and I will have it for my own.” 

“Oh,” said the Tiniest Little Girl, but she said 
it more softly this time, and she drew away from 
the Biggest Boy and looked at him with eyes that 
had grown big and round. | 

“T have a penny,” she said to the Little Lame 
Boy, “and you and I can have one of those wee 
loaves together. They have currants in them, so 
we shall not mind if the loaf is small.” 

“No, indeed,” said the Little Lame Boy. “No, 
indeed, but you shall take the bigger piece.” 

Then the Little Baker raked out the bright 
coals from the great oven into an iron basket. 
He put in the loaves, every one, while the chil- 
dren crowded closer. 

When the last loaf was in, he shut the oven 
door with a clang so loud and merry that the . 
children broke into a shout of laughter. 

Then the Queer Little Baker came and stood 
in his door, and he was smiling. He sang again 
a merry little tune to these words: 

“Clang! clang! my oven floor 
My loaves will bake as oft before, 
And you may play where shines the sun 
Until each loaf is brown and done.” 
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Then away ran the children, laughing and 
looking back at the door. As they ran they sang 
together the Queer Little Baker’s merry song: 


“Clang! clang! my oven floor 
The loaves will bake as oft before.”’ 
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THEN some played at hide and seek among the 
sheaves of corn, and some ran gleefully through 
the heaped-up leaves of russet and gold for joy 
to hear them rustling. But some returned home 
for pennies to buy a loaf when the Queer Little 
Baker should call. 

So the hour passed, till the children heard the 
Little Baker’s call: 


“The loaves are ready, white and brown, 
For every little child in town, 
Come buy Thanksgiving loaves and eat, 
But only Love can make them sweet.” 


Soon all the air was filled with the sound of 
swift-running feet. When they came to his shop 
they paused, laughing and whispering, as the 
Little Baker laid out the loaves on the spotless 
table. 

“This is mine,” said the Biggest Boy, and lay- 
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ing down a silver coin, he snatched the great loaf 
and ran away to eat it by himself. 

Then came the Impatient Boy, crying: 

“Give me my loaf. This is mine, and give it 
to meat once. Do you not see my coin is silver? 
Do not keep me waiting.” 

The Little Baker said never a word. He did 
not smile. Hedid not frown. He did not hurry. 
He gave the Impatient Boy his loaf and watched 
him, as he hurried away to eat his loaf alone. 

Then came others crowding and pushing with 
their money. The strongest and rudest gained 
first place. Snatching each a loaf, they ran off 
to eat without a word of thanks. All this time 
the Queer Little Baker kept steadily on, laying 
out the beautiful loaves on the spotless table. 

A Gentle Lad came, when the crowd grew 
less. With all the pennies he had, he bought 
loaves for all the little ones. By and by no one 
was without a loaf. The Tiniest Little Girl went 
~ away hand in hand with the Little Lame Boy to 
share his wee loaf, and both were smiling. 
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But now the Biggest Boy was beginning to 
frown. 
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“This loaf is sour,” he said angrily. 

“Ts it not your own loaf?” said the Baker. 
“Did you not choose it yourself, and choose to 
eat it alone? Do not complain of the loaf, since 
it is your own choosing.” 

Then those who had snatched the loaves un- 
gratefully and hurried away, without waiting 
for a word of thanks, came back. 

“We came for good bread,” they cried, “but 
those loaves are bad and sour.” 

‘See the lad there with all those children. His 
bread is light. Give us, too, light bread and 
sweet.” 

But the Baker smiled a strange smile. 

“You chose in haste,” he said, “‘as those choose 
who have no thought in sharing. I cannot 
change your loaves. I cannot choose for you. 
Had you, buying, forgotten that mine are 
Thanksgiving loaves? I shall come again; then 
you can buy more wisely.” 

Then these children went away thoughtfully. 

The very little children and the Gentle Lad sat 
eating their bread with joyous laughter. Each 
tiny loaf was broken into many pieces as they 
shared with each other. To them the bread was 
as fine as cake and as sweet as honey. 
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The Queer Little Baker brought cold water 
and put out the fire. He folded his spotless table 
and took down the boards of his little brown 
shop. ‘Then he packed all into his wagon and 
drove away, singing a quaint tune. Soft winds 
rustled the corn and swept the boughs together 
with a musical chuckling. And where the brown 
leaves were piled thickest sat the Tiniest Little 
Girl and the Little Lame Boy eating their sweet 
currant loaf happily together. 


SILENT READING 


CHAPTER | 
WHo. opened a little shop? What was he to sell? 
What did he do as he worked? What did the Biggest 
Boy want? With whom did the Tiniest Little Girl wish 
to share her loaf? 


CHAPTER II 

What happened when the bread was baked? What 

did the Biggest Boy do? What did the Impatient Boy 
do? What did the Gentle Lad do? 


CHAPTER III 
Who got the sour bread? Why was it sour? Who 
got the sweet bread? Why was it sweet? 
Which of the children did you like best? Tell why. 
Which did you dislike? Tell why. 
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Packages of all sizes and shapes, and tiny bags filled with candy, 
were tied on its branches. 
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AMONG the tall trees in the forest grew a little 


spruce tree. “It was: no: taller than a manpaae 


that is very short for a tree. 
The other trees near it grew so tall and had 


such large branches that the poor little tree 
could not grow at all. 

She liked to listen when the other trees were 
talking, but it often made her sad. 

“T am king of the forest,” said the oak. “Look 


at my huge trunk and my branches. How they 
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reach up toward heaven! I furnish planks for 
men from which they build their ships. Then I 
defy the storm on the ocean as I do the thunder 
in the forest.” 

“And I go with you over the foaming waves,” 
said the tall straight pine. “I hold up the flap- 
ping sails when the ships fly over the ocean.”’ 

“And we warm the houses when winter comes 
and when the cold north wind drives the snow 
before him,” said the birches. 

“We have the same work to do,” said a tall 
fir tree, and she bowed gracefully, drooping her 
branches toward the ground. 

The little spruce tree heard the other trees 
talking about their work in the world. ‘This 
made her sad, and she thought, “What work 
can Ido? What will become of me?” 

But she could not think of any way in which 
she could be useful. She decided to ask the 
other trees in the forest. 

So she asked the oak, the pine, and the fir, but 
they were so proud and stately they did not even 
eather: 

Then she asked the beautiful white birch that 
stood near by. “You have no work to do,” said 
the birch, “because you can never grow large 
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enough. Perhaps you might be a Christmas 
tree, but that is all.” 

“What is a Christmas tree?” asked the little 
spruce. 

“T do not know exactly,” replied the birch. 
“Sometimes when the days are short and cold, 
and the ground is covered with snow, men come 
out here into the forest. They look at all the 
little spruce trees and choose the prettiest, say- 
ing, “This will do for a Christmas tree.’ Then 
they chop it down and carry it away. What they 
do with it I cannot tell.”’ 

The little spruce asked the rabbit that hopped 
over the snow, and the owls that slept in the 
pines, and the squirrels that came to find nuts. 
But no one knew more than the birch tree. 
No one could tell what men did with the Christ- 
mas trees. 

Then the little spruce tree wept because she 
had no work to do and could not be of any use 
in the world. 

The tears hardened into clear, round drops, 
which we call gum. 

At last a boy came into the forest with an ax 
in his hand. He looked the little tree all over. 
“Perhaps this will do for a Christmas tree,” he 
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said. So he chopped it down, laid it on a sled, 
and carried it home. 

The next day it was taken into a large room 
and dressed up with popcorn and gilded nuts 
and candies. Packages of all sizes and shapes, 
and tiny bags filled with candy, were tied on its 
branches. 

The tree was trembling with the excitement, 
but she stood as still as she could. ‘What if I 
should drop some of this fruit,” she thought. 

When it began to grow dark, every one left 
the room and the tree was alone. It began to © 
feel lonely and to think sad thoughts. 

Soon the door opened anda lady camein. She 
lighted all the candles. 

How light and glowing it was then! 

The tree had never even dreamed of anything 
so beautiful! 

Then the children came and danced around 
the tree, singing a Christmas song. The father 
played on his violin, and the baby sat in her 
mother’s arms, smiling and cooing. 

“Now I know what I was made for,” thought 
the spruce tree. “I was intended to give joy to 
the little ones, because I, myself, am so small 
and humble.”’ 
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“If I hadn’t put those birds back into the nest, I shouldn't have 
slept a wink all night.” 


LINCOLN’S KINDNESS: 170 ANDEVEAES 
BRANNY .bagGor 
I HIS KINDNESS TO A DOG 


ABRAHAM LiINncoLn loved not only men, | 
women, and children, but animals as well. It 
hurt him to have any of them suffer. 

If he saw an animal in trouble of any sort, he 
always stopped to aid it. Even in the most 
crowded day he found time to be merciful. 


When Abraham was twenty-one he helped his 
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father move out West. Other friends went, too. 
They packed their goods in large wagons drawn 
by oxen. It was quite a little company. 

They started on their journey in February. 
The roads were heavy with frost and mud. 
There were no bridges, and so the streams must 
be forded. Again and again they had to break 
the ice to let the wheels pass. | 

At one of these fords a little dog was left be- 
hind on the farther shore. He ran up and down 
the bank and howled pitifully, but no one seemed 
to notice him. 

At last tall, bony Abe Lincoln turned around. 

The dog looked pleadingly at him. “Am I to 
be left behind to die in this wilderness?” his soft 
dark eyes seemed to say. 

Lincoln hesitated. The water of the river was 
icy cold. However, he took off his shoes, turned 
up his trousers, and waded across. He caught 
up the shivering little animal who licked his 
hands and face. 

When Lincoln set him down on the right side 
of the river, the little dog showed his gladness 
by leaping upon everyone and barking wildly. 

“His frantic leaps of joy repaid me for what 
[I had done,” said Lincoln. 
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II HOW HE SAVED SOME ROBINS 


YEARS afterwards, when Lincoln was a busy 
lawyer, he was one day riding to court on horse- 
back. With him were some friends who were 
also lawyers. 

The small party had some distance to go. The 
day was warm and the roadsides were soft with 
spring mud. 

Suddenly their gay talk was interrupted. 
“Cheep! cheep! cheep!” they heard. On the 
ground, not far from the roadside, two little birds 
lay in the grass. They had fallen from the nest 
in the tree above them. Their mother fluttered 
about, uttering pitiful cries. 

‘See those young robins that have fallen from 
their nest,’ said one man. 

‘“Lhat’s: too; bad; *isaid, another. |: Uheyrane 
sure to die down there.”’ 

“Some cat will get them,” said a third. 

On they went, but soon they missed Abraham 
Lincoln. They looked behind, but a turn of the 
road hid him from sight. “We can guess what 
keeps him,” laughed the leader. “‘He has stopped 
to put those robins back into their nest.” 

They were right. Abraham Lincoln was even — 
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then climbing the tree to the nest with the tiny 
birds cuddled tenderly in one big kind hand. 
Soon he rejoined his friends. One of them 
raised his riding whip and pointed at Lincoln’s 
muddy boots. ‘Confess now, old Abe,” he said, 
“wasn’t it those young robins that kept you?” 
“Yes, boys, you are right,’ Lincoln replied. 
“Tf I hadn’t put those birds back into the nest, I 
shouldn’t have slept a wink all night.” 


III KINDNESS TO OTHER ANIMALS 


HERE is another story of the great-hearted 
Lincoln.. One day he passed a beetle that was 
sprawling upon its back. It was kicking hard in 
its efforts to turn over. Lincoln stooped and set 
it right. “Do you know,” he said to the friend 
beside him, “I shouldn’t have felt just right, if 
I'd left that bug struggling there. I wanted to 
put him on his feet and give him a chance with 
all the other bugs.” 

Another time Lincoln and a party of other 
lawyers were riding from one town to another. 
In each place they stopped to hold court. Each 
lawyer wore his best clothes. Lincoln was most 
careful of his well-worn suit. 

On the road the party passed a small pig that 
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had fallen into a ditch. The poor little creature 
cried in a most pitiful fashion. Ata bend of the 
road Lincoln drew rein. His friends rode on, 
but he returned. He jumped into the muddy 
ditch, lifted up the helpless pig, and placed him 
again on solid ground. Then he galloped after 
the others. 

The splashes of mud upon his clothes told their 
own story. His friends laughed at the big man 
with the tender heart. “I could not do other- 
wise, said Lincoln. 


STORY-TELLING 


TELL the story of how Lincoln saved a dog’s life. 

Tell what Lincoln did for two little robins. 

Tell how he saved some other animal. 

What kind of a man was Mr. Lincoln? Do you like 
a man who is so kind? Do you love Mr. Lincoln for 
what he did? 


THINGS GREAT AND SMALL 
SAMUEHT TAN COR COUR RIM 


HE PRAYETH best who loveth best 
All things both great and small 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. « 
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PANDORA 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


I PANDORA’S CURIOSITY 


Lona, long ago, when this old world was very 
young, there was a child named Epimetheus. 
He had neither father nor mother. Another 
child, fatherless and motherless like himself, was 
sent from a far country, to live with him, and be 
his playmate. Her name was Pandora. 

The first thing that Pandora saw, when she 


entered the cottage where Epimetheus lived, was 
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a great box. Almost the first question which 
she asked him was this: 

“Epimetheus, what have you in that box?” 

“My dear little Pandora,” answered Epime- 
theus, “that is a secret. You must be kind 
enough not to ask any questions about it. The 
box was left here to be kept safely. I do not my- 
self know what it contains.” 

“But who gave it to you?” asked Pandora. 
‘Where did it come from?” 

“That 18a secret, too, replied Epimethers 
“But come,.don’t thmk of it any more. Let us 
run out of doors and play with the other 
children.” : 

Thousands of years ago children never quar- 
reled among themselves. Neither had they any 
crying fits; nor had a single one of these little 
people ever gone apart into a corner and sulked. 
Oh, what a good time was that to be alive in! 
The truth is, those ugly little winged monsters, 
called Troubles, which are now almost as thick 
as mosquitoes, had never yet been seen on the 
earth. 

Probably the very nearest to a Trouble which 
a child had ever known was Pandora’s crossness 
at not being able to learn the secret of the big 
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box. This was at first only the faint shadow of 
a Trouble. | 

“Where did the box come from?” Pandora 
kept saying to herself and to Epimetheus. 
“What in the world can be inside of it?” 

“As I have already said, fifty times over, I do 
not know!” replied Epimetheus, getting a little 
cross. “How, then can I tell you what is in- 
side?” 

“You might open it,” said Pandora, “and then 
we could see for ourselves.” 

“Pandora, what are you thinking of?” ex- 
claimed Epimetheus. And for the first time since 
she came to live with him, he turned away and 
went out of the cottage without her. 

After Epimetheus was gone, Pandora stood 
gazing at the box. It was very beautiful. The 
edges and corners were carved with most won- 
derful skill. It was not locked, but was fastened 
by a very hard knot of gold cord. There ap- 
peared to be no end to this knot, and no beginning. 

“T really believe,’ said Pandora to herself, 
“that I begin to see how it was tied. Perhaps I 
could tie it up again, after undoing it. There 
would be no harm in that, surely. Even Epime- 
theus would not blame me for that.” 
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Just then she seemed to hear something stir 
inside of the box. Oh, what could it be! And 
then, by the merest accident, she gave the knot of 
gold cord a twist. The cord untied itself, as if 
by magic. | 

“This is the strangest thing I ever knew!” 
said Pandora. “What will Epimetheus say? 
How can I possibly tie it up again?” 

But again she seemed to hear the murmur of 
small voices within. 

“What can it be?” thought Pandora. “Is 
there something alive in the box? Well!—yes! 
—I shall take one peep! Just one peep; and then 
the lid shall be shut down as safely as ever! 
There cannot possibly be any harm in just one 
little peep!” 

The naughty child put her hand to the lid, and 
at that moment Epimetheus entered the cottage. 
Before he could cry out, Pandora raised the lid, 
and looked inside. Wings brushed past her, fly- 
ing out of the box. At the same time, she heard 
the voice of Epimetheus as if he were in pain. 

“Oh, I am stung!’ cried ‘he. “T-am ‘stung? 
Naughty Pandora! Why have you opened this 
wicked box?” 


Pandora dropped the lid, and starting up, 
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looked about her. She saw a crowd of ugly little 
shapes, with bats’ wings, and long stings in their 
tails. Nor was it long before Pandora herself 
began to scream, for an ugly little fellow had 
stung her also. 

These ugly things were the whole family of 
Troubles. There were evil Passions; there were 
a great many Cares; there more than a hundred 
and fifty Sorrows; there were Diseases, in pain- 
ful shapes; there were more kinds of Naughti- 
ness than it would be of any use to talk about. 

In short, everything that has since been a 
Trouble to mankind had been shut up in the box 
and given to Epimetheus and Pandora to be kept 
safely, in order that the happy children of the 
world might never be harmed by them. 

If they had been faithful to their trust, all 
would have gone well. No grown person would 
ever have been sad, nor any child have had cause 
to shed a single tear, from that hour until this 
moment. 

The Troubles flew about the room and stung - 
the children sadly. Epimetheus sat down 
sullenly in a corner with his back toward Pan- 
dora. Pandora flung herself upon the floor and 
rested her head on the box. She was crying 
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bitterly, and sobbing as if her heart would break. 


II THE LITTLE CREATURE—HOPE 


SUDDENLY there was a gentle little tap on the 
inside of the lid. 

“What can that be?” cried Pandora, lifting her 
head. 

Again the tap! It sounded like the tiny 
knuckles of a fairy’s hand, knocking lightly and 
playfully on the inside of the box. 

“Who are you?” asked Pandora. 

A sweet little voice spoke from within: 

“Only lift the lid, and you shall see.”’ 

“No, no,” answered Pandora, again beginning 
to sob, “I have had enough of lifting the lid: 
You are inside of the box, naughty creature, and 
there you shall stay!” 

“Ah,” said the sweet little voice again, “you 
had much better let me out. I am not like those 
naughty creatures that have stings in their tails. 
Come, come, my pretty Pandora! Iam sure you 
will let me out!” 

‘“Epimetheus,’ exclaimed Pandora, “come 
what may, I am going to open the box!” 

“And, as the lid seems very heavy,’ 


P] 


cried 
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Epimetheus, running across the room, “I will 
help you!” 

So the two children again lifted the lid. Out 
flew a sunny and smiling little person, and flut- 
tered about the room, throwing a light wherever 
she went. She flew to Epimetheus, and laid her 
finger on the spot where the Trouble had stung 
him, and at once the pain of it was gone. Then 
she kissed Pandora on the forehead, and her hurt 
was cured also. 

“Pray, who are you, beautiful creature?” in- 
quired Pandora. | 

“T am called Hope!” answered the sunshiny 
figure. “And because I am such a cheery little 
body, I was packed into the box, to make up for 
that swarm of ugly Troubles, which was let 
loose.” 

“Your wings are colored like the rainbow!” 
exclaimed Pandora. “How very beautiful!” 

“And will you stay with us,” asked Epime- 
theus, “forever and ever?” 

“As long as you need me,” said Hope, with her 
pleasant smile, “I promise never to leave you.” 

“We are so glad you came!”’ cried mage a 
and Pandora, both in one breath. 

And so has everybody else in the world been 
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glad that Hope came out of the box at the same 
time that the Troubles came, for she cures their 
stings and helps to drive them away no matter 
how many of them there are. 


DRAMATIZA TION 


Act I 


Characters: Epimetheus, Pandora, Troubles. 

Scene: The cottage room with the large box tied 
with a cord. 

Action: Epimetheus and Pandora play about the 
room. Pandora coaxes to open the big box. Epime- 
theus objects, and goes out. Pandora finally unties the 
knot and opens the lid. Out rush all the Troubles just 
as Epimetheus comes in again. 


Act II 


Characters: Epimetheus, Pandora, Hope. 

Siene: spammer as A ct low 

Action: Epimetheus and Pandora are crying because 
they are stung by the Troubles. A knock comes on the 
inside of the box. The children decide to open the lid. 
Out comes Hope who cures their troubles. 

Let the children compose their own dialogs and play 
the story freely, using their own imaginations and child 
creations as much as possible. 
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George was very fond of pretending to be an Indian warrior. 
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Pete DOVEIOOM Or GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


LAWTON B. EVANS 


THIS is a story about a little boy named 
George Washington. His mother and father 
lived on a large farm, and George’s life was just 
like that of other boys. He played games and 
learned to read just as boys do to-day. 

George was very fond of pretending to be an 
Indian warrior. One day while playing that he 
was a chief of the tribe he picked up his father’s 
hatchet to useasa tomahawk. After pretending 


that he had killed many wild animals, he walked 
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through the orchard where the young fruit trees 
had been planted. He thought he would like to 
be a woodsman and cut down trees. So he began 
to use his little hatchet, and presently down fell 
euiLhee. 

Shortly afterwards his father was walking in 
the orchard and found his favorite cherry tree 
cut down to the ground. He immediately asked 
George who had cut down his beautiful tree. 
George answered, “Father, I cannot tell a lie. I 
cut it down.” His father was so pleased that 
George had told him the truth that he said, “My 
boy, you should not have cut down this tree, but 
I would rather you had cut down every tree in 
the orchard than tell a lie,” and so his father did 
not punish him. 

George was such a strong, sturdy boy that he 
nearly always won the games and races the boys 
would have. He liked to hear stories of soldiers 
and wars. He would play soldier, and have pa- 
rades and make-believe battles. Huis playmates 
were fond of him because he was always fair in 
his play. At school his work was good and his 
copy book was so neat that it has been saved and 
can be seen to-day. 

George’s father died when George was ten 
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years old, but he had a wise mother whom he 
loved very dearly. There were many things that 
he could do on the farm to help his mother. He 
was very proud of his mother’s horses and one 
day was showing them to his friends. One horse 
—his mother’s favorite—was a splendid young 
animal that had never been trained. George’s 
friends asked if he could ride this horse. George 
answered that he could. He mounted the horse, 
but the animal kicked and reared and fell over 
backward, breaking its neck. His friends were 
alarmed because they knew how much Mrs. 
Washington thought of this horse. They begged 
him not to tell her. But George went straight 
to her and told her all about it, adding that he 
was sorry that the beautiful animal was dead. 
His mother forgave him, but warned him to be 
more careful in the future. 


STORY-TELLING 


TELL the story of George Washington and how he 
did not lie to his father. 

Tell of the games he played when he was a boy. 

Tell the story of his mother’s favorite colt. 

What kind of a boy was George? Why do you like 
him? In what way will you try to be like himr 


“Snow White is my name. I am the daughter of a king.” 


SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
DWARFS 


MABEL R. GOODLANDER 


Characters 


Snow Wuite, the king’s daughter 
THE QUEEN, her stepmother 


THE QUEEN’S MaIpD 

THE PRINCE 

THe Dwarr Tom 

THE QUEEN’S HUNTSMAN 
THE PRINCE’s HUNTSMAN 


S1x OTHER DWARFS 
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ScENE I 
QUEEN’S ROOM IN THE PALACE 


The queen sits at her dressing table. Snow 
White sits near, reading. The maid stands by, 
holding a necklace, which the queen takes and. 
places around her neck. 

QUEEN (to maid): You may gonow. (Maid 
courtesies and leaves the room. Queen speaks 
to mirror.) 


Mirror, mirror, on the wall, 

Who in this land is the fairest of all? 
MIRROR: | 

My lady queen, you are fair, ’tis true, 

But Snow White is fairer far than you. 
QUEEN (angry and surprised, glances at 
Snow White, who shrinkingly steals a frightened 
glance at her stepmother): It is not true! It is 
not true! How can a child like that be more 
lovely than I? I will ask the mirror again. 
(Pleadingly, to mrror.) 

Mirror, mirror, on the wall, 
Who in this land is the fairest of all? 


MIRROR: 
My lady queen, you are fair, ’tis true, 
But Snow White is fairer far than you. 
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QUEEN (angrily, turning to Snow White): 
So you are fairer than I! I, the queen, who 
everyone says is the most beautiful woman in 
the world! You wicked girl, how dare you sit 
there staring at me! 

SNow WHITE (rising in terror): Oh, please, 
dear Queen, you are much fairer than I. 

QuEEN: That is what you say, but you do 
not think it. Go away! Go away from me at 
once, and don’t let me ever see you again! 

Snow WHITE: Please do not send me away. 
Please do not drive me from home. Where can 
I goif you send me away? 

QUEEN (pushing Snow WlIute from the 
room): Go,I say! Go! (As Snow White goes, 
the queen claps her hands, and the maid enters.) 
Send me my most faithful huntsman at once. 
(Maid courtesies, and goes out. Queen walks 
angrily up and down, muttering.) Snow White 
fairer than I! She shall not live! None shall 
be fairer than the queen! 

HuNTSMAN (entering and bowing): Your 
Majesty. 

QUEEN: Take Snow White, the king’s daugh- 
ter, into the woods, and see that she never returns. 
Do you understand? She must never return. 
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HUNTSMAN: Yes, your Majesty. (Bows, and 


goes out.) 
SCENE II 


IN THE WOODS (evening ) 


Snow Wiuite runs across the stage, followed 
by the huntsman, who seizes her as she reaches 
the opposite side. As he draws a knife from ls 
belt she falls on her knees before him. 

SNow WHITE (clasping her hands): Oh, 
please don’t kill me! Dear, kind huntsman, do 
not kill me! Oh, do not kill me! 

HUNTSMAN: I don’t want to kill you, Prin- 
cess, but I must, for the queen, my mistress, has 
said it. If I do not obey her, I shall lose my own 
head. 

Snow WuHitTe: If you will only let me go, I 
_ promise never to return to the palace. Let me 
mow hy please let me go! | 

HuNTSMAN (slowly replacing knife): Well, 
I think I willlet you go. *Iwere a shame to hurt 
so sweet a child, who never harmed anyone. If 
you never return, the queen will not know that 
I disobeyed her. I’m sorry, little Princess, to 
leave you alone in the forest, but what can I do? 

Snow WHITE (rising): Oh, thank you, kind 
huntsman, thank you! (The huntsman hurries 
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off. Snow White speaks sadly.) Where shall I 
go now? Ican’t stay in these dark woods alone 
all night! What shall I do! (She looks about 
as though deciding which way to turn.) I be- 
lieve I. see a house!.. (Excitediy.) Oh, such a 
little house! Ill go and see who lives there. 
Perhaps they will let me spend the night. (Runs 


off.) 
ScENE III 


INSIDE THE DWARFS’ HOUSE (evening ) 


Seven beds are placed around the sides and 
back of the room. At the right, in front, 1s a 
table set for seven. A cupboard holds a few 
dishes. A knock 1s heard, then, after a pause, a 
louder knock. Snow White peeps in cautiously 
at the left. 

SNow WHITE: Excuse me! May I come in? 
(Seeing no one, she enters.) There is nobody at 
home. But someone must live here, for the table 
is set ready for supper. My, Iam hungry! I 
must have a bite to eat. (She crosses to the table 
and walks slowly around it.) Seven little plates, 
seven little cups, seven little knives and forks, 
and seven little chairs. Seven cunning little 
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people must live here. I think I shall stay until 
they come home. They are so small, I am sure 
they will not hurt me. (She sits down and eats 
hungrily from the different plates.) 

I certainly do feel better now, only I am very 
pleepye . wish | could take a.nap? There are 
plenty of beds. (She goes from one bed to the 
other.) One, two, three, four, five, six, seven— 
seven little beds, all so nice and clean, but this one 
looks the most comfortable of all. I think it will 
just fitme. (She les down on the center bed and 
falls asleep.) 

The stage grows dark. A sound of feet 1s 
heard, and the seven dwarfs enter, bent over, 
walking with a shuffling, awkward step. 

Dwarrs: Get a light, Tom. 

— Tom: Allright, brothers. Wait a minute, and 
don’t crowd. 

Tom takes candle from the cupboard, and 
places it on the table. All the other dwarfs crowd 
eagerly around. 

Tom: Oh, ho! Someone has been sitting in 
my chair. 

First DwarF: Someone has eaten my bread. 

SECOND DwarF: Someone has been using my 
plate. 
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TuHirD DwarF: Someone has been drinking 
from my mug. 

FourTH DwarF: Someone has eaten all my 
meat. 

FirtH DwarF: Someone has used my knife 
and my spoon. 

S1xtH Dwarr: Who has been eating our 
supper? 

While the others talk, Tom walks around the 
room and discovers Snow WiIute on ns bed. 

Tom (in a loud whisper): Look, brothers! 
(The dwarfs gather around Snow White, and all 
exclaim delightedly over her.) Let-her sleep till 
morning. Then we can find out who she is. 
Come, let’s have supper now. (They sit down 
and eat, often turning to look at Snow White.) 
I suppose I must sleep on the floor to-night. 

First DwarF: Oh, no, brother, you can 
squeeze in with me. 

Tom: No, thank you. I will keep watch for a 
while, then the floor will do for one night. 

The dwarfs clear the table, putting things in 
the cupboard, then all he down on their beds and 
softly call, “Good mght.’ Tom blows out the 
— candle, and les down on the floor in front of 
Snow White. 
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) ScENE IV 


INSIDE THE DWARFS HOUSE (morning) 


Tom wakes and, after looking at Snow White, 
prepares breakfast. 

Tom: Wake up, brothers, for breakfast. 

The dwarfs sleepily say “Good morning’ to 
each other, then eat in silence. Snow Wiite 
wakes, frightened, and cries out. 

SNow WHITE: Where am I? Where am I[? 
(The dwarfs get up and stand looking at her. 
Snow White jumps to her feet and gazes at them 
in astomshment.) Oh-h-h-h! Who are you? Is 
this your house? 

Dwarfs bow in a comical manner, and Tom 
steps forward. 

Tom: Don’t be frightened. You are in our 
little house in the woods. We are seven little 
men who work in the mines. We won’t hurt 
you. You have slept here safely all night long. 

Snow WHITE: Yes, I remember. I did not 
know where to go, so I came in here; then I must 
have fallen asleep, I was so tired. Please excuse 
me for coming in when you were not at home. 
I didn’t dare stay alone in the woods all night. 

Tom: You poor child! We are glad you 
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found our little home. But who are you, and 
why are you wandering alone in the forest? 

SNow WHITE: Snow White is my name. I 
am the daughter of a king. (Dwarfs bow.) But 
the queen, my stepmother, does not love me be- 
cause her magic mirror says that I am fairer 
than she. She sent her huntsman to kill me in 
the woods. But the huntsman was kind, and let 
me go. Then I found your house. (Looks at the 
dwarfs anxiously.) You won't send me away? 

Tom: Poor little princess! You are safe with 
us. You may live with us always. While we 
work in the mines, you can take care of our little 
house. Would you like to do that? 

Snow WHITE (happily): Yes, yes! I will 
prepare your food, and make the beds, and keep 
everything clean and neat. | 

Tom: You will be alone all day, so be careful. 
Beware of your stepmother! She will learn that 
you are here, and will try in some way to kill 
you. Don’t let anyone in while we are gone. 

Snow Wuite: I shall open the door to no one. 

Tom: Come, then, brothers, we must go. 

As they go out they all call, “Good-bye.” Snow 
White follows them to the door, and waves her 
hand in farewell. 
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SCENE V 


QUEEN’S ROOM 


QUEEN (before her mirror): 
Mirror, mirror, on the wall, 
Who in this land is the fairest of all? 


MIRROR: 
My lady queen, you are fair, ’tis true, 
But Snow White is fairer far than you— 
Snow White, who dwells with the seven little 
men, 
Is as fair as you, as fair again. 


QuEEN: Snow White still alive! The hunts-. 
man said he killed her! But she shall die now. 
(She thinks a moment.) I know what to do. I 
shall make a poisoned comb for her. Then I 
shall dress as an old woman and go to the 
home of the seven little men. (She prepares a 
poisoned comb, taking the materials from the 
drawer of her dressing table. She claps her 
hands, and her maid enters.) Bring mea basket, 
a gray wig, and an old long cloak. Be quick. 

As the maid leaves, the queen takes off her 
jewels, then looks in the mirror and mutters, “I 
will be the most beautifull’ When the maid re-. 
turns, she dresses the queen in a gray wig and 
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long cape don a hood, and hands her a basket. 
The queen fills 1t with trinkets, then goes out. 


SCENE VI 
INSIDE THE DWARFS HOUSE 


Snow White 1s setting the table. 

QUEEN (outside): Combs to sell! Combs to 
sell! 

SNow WHITE (stops to listen, then calls out): 

I can’t let anyone in to-day. | 

QuEEN: I don’t need tocomein. If you will 
open the door just a crack, you can see this beau- 
tiful comb. Come, pretty one, take a peep at it. 
(Snow White opens the door a httle, and the 
queen pushes in, holding up the comb with a 
smile.) See this pretty comb, just the thing for 
your lovely hair, and so cheap! I will let you 
wear it for a minute to see how you will look. 

Snow WHITE (gayly): How kind you are! 
Can you fasten my hair up high, just like a 
queen’s? 

QuEEN: Of course I can, little one. (She ar- 
ranges Snow White’s hair and pushes the comb 
inhard. Snow White puts her hands to her head, 
and then falls unconscious to the floor. The 
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queen leans over her, then draws herself up 
proudly and pulls off her wig.) Now I am the 
fairest in the land. (Goes out.) | 
Snow White lies still on the floor. Ina minute 
the dwarfs come home. When they see Snow 
White they crowd around her. 
Tom: She’s dead! The queen has killed her! 
ALL Dwarrs (weeping): Dead! Dead! 


Tom, who has tried to lift her, discovers the 
comb and pulls it out. 


Tom: What’s this? She did not wear this 
comb when we left her. (Snow White moves.) 
“Twas a poisoned comb! See, Snow White is 
moving now! She is alive! 

ALL Dwarrs (jumping about): She is alive! 
She is alive! She is alive! (Snow White sits 
up, holding her head.) 

Tom (severely): Well, Snow White, you 
promised to let no one in to-day. 

Snow WHITE (sobbing): An old woman 
came and showed me such a pretty comb! She 
fastened it in my hair, and that is all I remember. 

Tom: Don’t you see that the old woman was 
your stepmother? The comb was poisoned. 
You must be careful, for the queen will never 
rest till you are dead. 
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Snow WHITE (rising): I will be careful next 
time. 

First DwarF: Come, let’s have supper. I 
am hungry. (All take places at the table.) 


ScENE VII 


QUEEN’S ROOM 
QUEEN: 
Mirror, mirror, on the wall, 
Who in this land is the fairest of all? 

MIRROR: 

My lady queen, you are fair, ’tis true, 

But Snow White is fairer far than you— 

Snow White, who dwells with the seven 
little men, 

Is as fair as you, as fair again. 

QUEEN (very angry): Is it possible that the 
poisoned comb did not kill her? This time I shall 
take a poisoned apple. I shall go as a young 
huntsman. (Takes apple from table and pre- 
pares it.) 


ScENE VIII 
INSIDE THE DWARFS HOUSE 


Snow White 1s setting table. A horns heard 
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outside, then there 1s a knock at the door, but 
Snow White does not answer. 

QuEEN (outside, in a deep voice): Hello! 
Hello, within! Is no one at home? 

Snow WHITE: I cannot let anybody in. 

QuEEN: Let a tired hunter come in and rest. 
I have a ripe, rosy apple I will share with you. 

Snow WHITE (to herself): The huntsman 
will not hurt me, and I would like the apple. 

She opens the door acrack, and the queen gives 
her the apple. As Snow White takes a bite she 
steps back from the door, and the queen enters, 
dressed as a young hunter. Snow White swal- 
lows the bite of apple, then with a cry falls to the 
floor. 

QuEEN: Now I am the fairest! (Goes out.) 

In a moment the dwarfs enter, and gather 
round Snow White. They feel in her hair and 
all about her, but find nothing. 7 

Tom: What has happened to our poor little 
Snow White? | 

Dwarrs: She is dead! She is dead! 

Tom: The queen has killed Snow White at 
last, but I do not know how. Let us lay her on 
the bed. 

The dwarfs lift her, and place her on the cen- 
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ter bed. Four of them mount guard while the 
others go out and bring in flowers, which they 
lay around her. They march slowly around the 
bed, weeping. A knock is heard at the door. 
Three dwarfs run to see who it 1s. 

Dwarrs: Who is there? 

The prince steps in, followed by his two men, 
who stand by the door as he comes forward. 

Prince: I am a prince. May I rest here 
awhile? (The dwarfs bow.) 

Tom: Enter, Prince. You find us in great 
sorrow. 

PRINCE (looking in surprise at Snow White, 
and removing Mis hat): What a_ beautiful 
maiden! Whois she? What is her name? 

Tom: She is Snow White, a king’s daughter. 

PRINCE: How came she here? 

Tom: She is so beautiful that her stepmother, 
the wicked queen, drove her from home. She 
was alone in the woods, and so came to us. But 
while we were gone, someone has killed her, we 
know not how. 

PrINcE: She is very beautiful. I love her. 
Let me take her with me. Perhaps I can bring 
her back to life. 

Tom: No one can ever make her speak again. 
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But we, too, love her, and do not wish to lose her. 

Prince: I must have her. Give her to me, I 
beg of you. : 

(The dwarfs whisper together.) 

Tom: Perhaps she will be safer with you than 
with us. You may take her. 

Prince: Do not fear. I will keep her safe; 
I will guard her with my life. (The prince mo- 
tions to his men to lft Snow White.) Lift her 
gently. (As the men start to lift her, she coughs 
up the piece of apple and opens her eyes. The 
men step to one side as she sits up.) 

Snow Wuite: What has happened, Tom? 
(To prince.) And who are you, sir? 

FRENCH aslyath ayprince, <1 love:you, Snow 
White. Will you come with me and be my 
princess? 

As Snow White rises, the prince kneels at her 
feet, and kisses her hand. 

Snow WHITE (smiling): Yes, dear Prince, 
I will go with you wherever you wish. 

The prince takes Snow Whute’s hand and leads 
her to the center of the room, where the dwarfs 
surround them and dance clumsily in a circle, 
ending in a low bow, heads touching the floor. 
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Every noon some of the tired, dusty workmen would come and look 
out of the little round window. 


THE DISCONTENTED MILL WINDOW 


ELIZABETH PARRISOR 


A TALL flour mill once stood in the midst of a 
busy noisy town. Its steep, slanting roof was far 
above any other roof in the place. Its many 
windows looked out over the chimney tops, and 
into the back yards and saw all that was going 
on in them. 3 | 

Under the very eaves of this slanting roof was 
a little round window. It was so high above the 
other windows that you could have seen not only 


all that was being done in the busy city, but the 
290 
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broad, green fields outside of the town. Ona 
clear day, you could even have caught a glimpse 
of the vast ocean which lay shining beyond the 
end of land. 

It was because this glimpse of the great ocean 
could be seen through the little round window 
that the mill owner brought many visitors up to 
the top story to see the beautiful view. Often- 
times the visitors reached the window out of 
breath from having to climb so many steps. 
They always exclaimed, “How glad I am that I 
came! How beautiful it is!” 

Every noon some of the tired, dusty workmen 
would come and look out of the little round win- 
dow. Sometimes they almost forgot to eat the 
bread and meat they held in their hands. Often- 
times the window would hear them say, “It rests 
one’s tired bones Se know that the great ocean is 
not so far away.” 

Once in a while, a good adhe would bring his 
children up to the window and, lifting them in 
his strong arms, would let them see the green 
fields and shining ocean. ‘Then the children 
would clap their hands and shout aloud for joy. 

But alas! alas! now comes the sad part of the 
story. ime passed € on, and so many people came 
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to look through the little, round window that 
scarcely a day went by in which the window did 
not hear words of pleasure and delight come 
from their lips. Soon the foolish little window 
began to think that the people were talking of it, 
and not of the view of the great ocean ‘which 
could be seen through its round window pane. 

Thus it grew proud and vain, and thought 2f, 
somehow, must be better than ordinary glass 
windows, and therefore it ought not to be treated 
like them. So when the wet rain clouds came 
one day to wash the dust off the faces of all the 
windows in the town, the little round window 
in the top of the tall mill refused to be washed. 

“Tut, tut, tut!” said the rain, “what non- 
sense! A window is good for nothing unless it 
is washed once in so often.” 

However, the vain, little window would not 
listen, but held on to the black soot and yellow 
dust which had gathered upon its surface. Even 
the rattle of the fierce thunder did not frighten it. 
When the wind sighed and sobbed and moaned 
as if to beg the little window to be sensible, the 
stubborn window merely shook in its frame and 
answered, : 

“T tell you I am not like other windows. 
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Everybody admires me. Why should I have 
to mind that cold, wet rain, just because 
other windows do? I am not going to give up 
my soot and my dust. J am going to do just as 
I please. Am I not above all the other windows? 
It is well enough for them to be slapped in the 
face by the rain and even sometimes washed and 
scrubbed from within, but none of that for me.” 

And thus the vain, foolish little window lost 
its chance to be made pure and clean again. 

Day by day the dust from the street, and the 
smoke from the chimneys settled thicker and 
thicker upon it. Now the men stopped coming 
to the top story at their noon time. The owner 
of the mill brought no more visitors to its 
side. The little round window, left to itself, 
became sad and lonely. Day after day passed 
and no one came near it. People seemed to have 
forgotten that it was there. 

One day two boys climbed to the attic, and the 
little round window said eagerly to itself, “Now 
I shall hear some of the praise that belongs to 
me.” 

But in a very few moments one of the boys 
said, “Whew! how close and dark it is up here! 
_ Let’s go down!” 
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“All right,” replied the other, and down they 
scampered without even so much as noticing the 
dust-covered window. — 

As day and night followed each other and 
days grew into weeks, and weeks stretched into 
a month, the little round window had plenty of 
time to think. Then it remembered that the talk 
had all been about the beautiful view which could 
- be seen, and not about itself. 

It would have hung its head in shame if it 
could have done so, but although a window has 
a face, it has no head. So all it could do was to 
turn itself until its round face was ready to catch 
any drop of rain that might fall. Nor did it have 
long to wait. 

The beautiful white clouds which had been 
drifting dreamily across the blue sky, changed 
into soft gray, and then their under parts became 
a heavy, dark gray. Soon down poured the 
rain. | 

Not even the thirsty earth itself was more glad 
to receive the tens of thousands of waterdrops 
than was the little round window in the top 
of the tall mill. It not only had its outside 
face freed from the dust and soot, but with some 
help from the wind, it managed to turn its inside 
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face out and thus be washed within as. well as 
without. 

At last the storm passed away. The sun shone 
again. The trees rustled their fresh, shining, 
green leaves, and all nature rejoiced. The little 
round window fairly glistened as its shining face 
caught the golden beams of the setting sun. 

“Ah, look at the round mill window!” said the 
miller’s wife, “the rain has washed it bright and 
clean. See how it shines! ‘To-morrow we will go 
up and get a view of the ocean from it—I had 
almost forgotten it.” 


SILENT READING 


IN EACH case, select the answer which you think is 
the correct one. 
1. Where was the window? 
On a house, On a barn, On a mill. 
2. Who looked through the window? 
Many people, No one, Some soldiers. 
3. What could be seen from the window? 
The city, The sea, The mountains. 
4. What happened to the window? 
It became dirty, It was broken, It was taken out. 
5. Then who came to look through the window? 
Many people, No one, Some soldiers. 
6. Who washed the window? 
A woman, A boy, The rai. 
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. . and galloped up as tf it were no hill at all. 
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Old Enghsh Tale 


CINDERLAD AND THE HORSE 


i 


ONCE upon a time there was a man who had 
a meadow which lay on the side of a mountain. 


In the meadow there was a barn in which he 
stored hay. But there had not been much hay 


Every St. 


s eve, when the grass was the highest, every 


in the barn for the last two years. 


9 


John 


It was just as if a whole 


flock of sheep had chewed it down to the ground 


bit of it was eaten. 


during the night. 
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This happened once, and it happened twice, 
but then the man got tired of losing his crop. 
He said to his sons—he had three of them, and 
the third was called Cinderlad—that one of them 
must go and sleep in the barn on St. John’s night. 
He said it was too bad to let the grass be eaten 
up again, blade and stalk, as it had been the last 
two years. 

The eldest was quite willing to go to the 
meadow. He would watch the grass, he said, and 
he would do it so well that neither man nor beast 
should have any of it. So when evening came he 
went to the barn, and lay down to sleep, but 
when night was drawing near there was such a 
rumbling and such an earthquake that the walls 
and roof shook. The lad jumped up and ran as 
fast as he could, and never even looked back. So 
the barn remained empty that year just as it had 
been for the last two years. 

Next St. John’s eve the second son was will- 
ing to show what he could do. He went to the 
barn and lay down to sleep, as his brother had 
done. When night was drawing near there was 
a great rumbling, and then an earthquake, which 
was even worse than that on the former St. 
John’s night. When the youth heard it he was 
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terrified, and went off, running as if he could 
never stop. 

The year after, it was Cinderlad’s turn. He 
too went to the barn and lay down, but in about 
an hour’s time the rumbling and creaking began, 
and it was frightful to hear. The boy thought 
the walls and roof had fallen down, but when it 
was over everything became very quiet. 

When Cinderlad had lain still a short time he 
heard something that sounded as if a horse were 
standing chewing just outside the barn door. He 
stole away to the door, which was open, to see 
what was there, and a horse was standing eating. 
It was so big, and fat, and fine a horse that Cin- 
derlad had never seen one like it before. A saddle 
and bridle lay upon it, and a complete suit of 
armor for a knight. Everything was of gold, 
and so bright that it shone again. 

“Ha, ha! It is thou who eatest up our hay 
then,” thought the boy. “But I will stop that.” 

So he made haste, and took out his steel for 
striking fire, and threw it over the horse. The 
horse then had no power to stir from the spot, 
and became so tame that the boy could do what 
he liked with it. So he mounted it and rode 
away to a place which no one knew but himself, 
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and there he tied it. When he went home his 
brothers asked him what had happened. 

“T lay in the barn till the sun rose, but I saw 
nothing and heard nothing,” said Cinderlad. “TI 
don’t know what there was to make you two so 
frightened.” 

“Well, we shall soon see whether you have 
watched the meadow or not,’ answered the 
brothers. But when they got to the barn the 
grass was all standing just as long and as thick 
as it had been the night before. 


Tl? THE KING Ss DAUGHTER 


THE king of the country had a daughter 
whom he would give to no one who could not ride 
up to the top of the glass hill. This hill was a 
high, high, hill of glass, slippery as ice, and it 
was close to the king’s palace. Upon the very 
top of it, the king’s daughter was to sit with a 
golden apple in her lap.. The man who could 
ride up and take this apple should marry her, and 

have half the kingdom. 
The princess was very beautiful, and all who 
saw her fell in love with her. All the princes and 
knights were eager to win her. They came rid- 
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ing from the very end of the world, dressed so 
splendidly that their armor gleamed in the sun- 
shine. 

When the day appointed by the king had come, 
there were so many knights and princes under 
the glass hill that they could scarcely be counted. 
Cinderlad’s two brothers were there too, but they 
would not let him go with them, for they said 
he was too dirty and black from sleeping among 
the ashes. 

“Well, then, I will go by myself,” thought 
Cinderlad. : 

When the two brothers got to the glass hill, all 
the princes and knights were trying to ride to 
the top. Their horses were ina foam. It was all 
in vain, for no sooner did the horses set foot upon 
the hill than down they slipped. There was not 
one which could get even so much as two yards 
up. Nor was that strange, for the hill was as 
smooth as a glass window, and as steep as the 
side of a house. But they were all eager to win 
the king’s daughter and half the kingdom, so they 
rode and they slipped, and thus it went on. 

At length all the horses were so tired that they 
could do no more. The king was just thinking 
that he would announce that the riding should 
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begin afresh on the following day when suddenly 
a knight came riding up on so fine a horse that 
no one had ever seen the like of it before. The 
knight had armor of gold, and his bridle was of 
gold, and the saddle was of gold, and these were 
all so bright that they shone and dazzled every- 
one. | 

The other princes and knights were so 
amazed at the sight that they could not even call 
to tell him how useless it was to try to climb the 
hill. But the golden knight rode straight to the 
glass hill, and galloped up as if it were no hill 
at all. 

The princess thought that she had never yet 
seen so handsomea knight. While he was riding 
_up she was thinking, “Oh! I hope he may be able 
to come up to the top!” 

As soon as he had ridden to the top, he took 
the golden apple from the lap of the princess. 
Then he turned his horse about and rode down 
the hill and vanished from sight before anyone 
was able to say a word to him. 

When the two brothers came home at night, 
they had much to tell about the riding that day, 
and at last they told about the knight in the 
golden armor. 
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“He was a fine fellow! Such another splendid 
knight is not to be found on earth!” said the 
brothers. 

“Oh, how I wih I nent have seen him too!” 
said Cinderlad. 


III THE-PRIZE WON 


Next day all the knights and princes were to 
appear before the king, that he who had the 
golden apple might produce it. They all went in 
turn, first princes, and then knights. But none 
of them had a golden apple. 

“But somebody must have it,” said the king, 
“for with our own eyes we all saw a man ride 
up and take it.” 

So he ordered that everyone in the kingdom 
should come to the palace, and see if he could 
show the apple. And one after the other they all 
came, but no one had the golden apple. After a 
long, long time Cinderlad’s two brothers came 
likewise. They were the last of all, so the king 
asked them if there was any one else in the king- 
dom left to come. | 

“Oh! yes, we have a brother,” said the two, 
“but he never got the golden apple! He never 
left the cinder heap.” 
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“Never mind that,” said the king. “As every- 
one else has come to the palace, let him come too.” 

So Cinderlad was forced to go to the king’s 
palace. 

“Hast thou the golden apple?” asked the king. 

“Ves, here it is,” said Cinderlad. He took the 
apple out of his pocket, and with that threw off 
his sooty rags. Lo! he stood before them in 
bright golden armor, which gleamed as he stood! 

“Thou shalt have my daughter, and half of my 
kingdom, and thou hast well earned both!” said 
the king. . 

So Cinderlad married the king’s daughter and 
everyone made merry at the wedding. All of 
them could make merry, though they could not 
ride up the glass hill, and if they have not left 
off their merrymaking they must be at it still. 


STORY-TELLING 


TELL how Cinderlad won his splendid horse. 

Tell how the king decided who could win his daughter. 

Relate the trials of climbing the glass hill and who 
finally won. 

Tell how Cinderlad was found and what then hap- 
pened. 
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“I wish the pudding were stuck on to your nose!” 


‘RAPE VPA REE Wishes 
JOSEPH JACOBS 


I THE FAIRY’S PROMISE 


ONCE upon a time, and be sure ’twas a long 
time ago, there lived a poor woodman in a great 
forest. Every day of his life he went out to cut 
trees. One day he started out, and his good wife 
filled his bag that he might have meat and drink 
int the torest. 

He had marked out a huge old oak. When he 


came to it, he took his ax in his hand and swung 
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it round his head as though he intended to cut 
the tree at one stroke. 

But he hadn’t given one blow, when what 
_ should he hear but the saddest crying you ever 
could imagine! Suddenly there stood before him 
a fairy who prayed and begged him to spare the 
tree. He was dazed with wonder, and he 
couldn’t open his mouth to say a word. But he 
found his tongue at last, and said, “Well, I’ll do 
as thou wishest.”’ 

“You’ve done better for yourself than you 
know,” answered the fairy, “and to show how 
grateful I am, I'll grant you your next three 
wishes, be they what they may.” ‘Thereupon the 
fairy was no more to be seen, and the woodman 
threw his bag over his shoulder and off he started 
for home. 

When he told his wife what the fairy had 
promised, her delight can well be imagined. Be- 
tween them, they thought of so many riches they 
would like that they could not decide which they 
wanted most. After a while they decided to wait 
until next day to make their three wishes, and 
they began to talk of other things. 

“T passed our neighbor’s house on my way to 
the forest to-day,” said the husband. “They were 
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making black puddings. Ah, such black pud- 
dings! It would have done you good to see 
them!”’ 


II THE THREE WISHES 


“T would like to have one of them here,” re- 
plied the wife, “I would roast it on the ashes for 
supper.” 

Scarcely had she spoken the words than there 
appeared upon the ashes the most delicious look- 
ing black pudding that could possibly be imag- 
ined! 

The woman stared at it with open mouth and 
eyes starting out of her head. But her husband 
jumped up in despair and cried, “Through your 
greed we have lost one of the wishes! What a 
wife you are! I wish the pudding were stuck 
on to your nose!”’ 

No sooner had he spoken than the black pud- 
ding was hanging from the end of his wife’s 
nose! 

Then was the husband struck with horror, 
and his wife was the one who became angry. 

“‘Now see what you have done,” cried she, as 
she tried to tear the pudding from her nose. 
“My wish was bad, but yours was worse! Now 
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I will have no other wish than that the pudding 
be taken off my nose.” 

“Wife!” cried he. “What of the new house 
‘we might have?” 

“Nothing!” she answered. 

“Wife, think of the farm we might have!” 

“It does not matter.” 

“My dear,” he begged, “let us wish for a for- 
tune, and then we will have a golden case for 
the pudding.” 

“T will not hear of it,” she replied. 

‘Then you would have us left just as we were 
before?” 

| hat is’all that fT wish for.” 

And for all that the man could say, nothing 
could change his wife’s mind. She grew more 
and more angry with her double nose, and could 
scarcely keep off the dog and the cat, who 
wished to run away with the pudding. Then 
she saw that if she wished, she must wish 
ina hurry. And wish she did, that the pudding 
might come off her nose. 

Well, there it lay in a dish on the table. And 
if the good man and his good wife didn’t ride 
in a golden coach, or dress in silk and satin, or 
live in a fine house, they had at least as fine a 
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black pudding for their supper as the heart of 
man could desire. 


SILENT KEADING 


IN EACH case choose the answer which you think is 
correct. | 
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What was the man going to cut down? 
A tree, A bush, A house. 

What appeared before him? 

A browme, An elf, A fairy. 

How many wishes did she give him? 
One, Two, Three. 

Who made the first wish? 

The man, His wife, Both of them. 


. For what was the first wish? 


Riches, A palace, A black pudding. 


. Did the wish come true? 


Yes, No. 


. Who made the second wish? 


The man, The fairy, The wife. 
Who made the third wish? 


~The man, The fairy, The wife. 


Were the man and his wife better off after their 


three wishes? 


10. 


Yes, No. 
Did you like the story? 
Yes, No. 
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A king’s son came into the land, and an old man told him the story. 


LEE SLEEPING «BEAUTY 
CHAREES PERRAULT 


I THE FAIRIES MAKE THEIR GIFTS 


ONCE upon a time there lived a king and 
queen who had no children. Because of this 
they grieved very much. But one day as the 
queen was walking by the side of the river, a 
little fish lifted its head out of the water and 
said, “Your wish shall be fulfilled, and you shall 
soon have a daughter.” 

What the little fish had foretold soon came to 


pass. The queen had a little girl who was so 
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very beautiful that the king could not stop look- 
ing at her for joy. He decided to hold a great 
feast. So he invited not only his friends and 
neighbors, but also all the fairies, that they 
might be kind and good to his little daughter. 
Now there were thirteen fairies in his king- 
dom, and he had only twelve golden dishes for 
them. Therefore he was obliged to leave one 
of the fairies without an invitation. The rest 
came, and after the feast was over they gave all 
their best gifts to the little princess. One gave 
her virtue, another beauty, another riches, and 
so on till she had all that was best in the world. 
When eleven of the fairies had blessed her, the 
thirteenth, who had not been invited and was 
very angry on that account, camein. She deter- 
mined to take her revenge. So she cried out, 
“The king’s daughter shall in her fifteenth year 
be wounded by a spindle, and fall down dead.” 
The twelfth had not yet given her gift. She 
came forward and said that the king’s daughter 
should not die, but fall asleep for a hundred 
years. 
The king hoped to save his dear child from 
the threatened evil and ordered that all the 
spindles in the kingdom should be destroyed. 
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All the fairies’ gifts were in the meantime ful- 
filled, for the princess was so beautiful, and well- 
behaved, and kind, and wise that everyone 
who knew her loved her. 

Now it happened that on the very day she was 
fifteen years old the king and queen were not at 
home. She was left alone in the palace. She 
roved about by herself and looked at all the 
rooms and chambers till at last she came to an old 
tower. There was a narrow staircase ending 
with a little door. In the door was a golden key. 
When she turned it the door sprang open. There 
sat an old lady spinning away very busily. 

“Why, how now, good mother,’ said the 
princess, “what are you doing there?” 

“Spinning,” said the old lady, and nodded her 
head. 

“How prettily that little thing turns round!” 
said the princess, and took the spindle and began 
to spin. Scarcely had she touched it before the 
prophecy was fulfilled,.and she fell down life- 
less on the ground. 

However, she was not dead, but had only 
fallen into a deep sleep. The king and the queen 
and all their court fell asleep too. The horses 
slept in the stables, and the dogs in the court, the 
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pigeons on the housetop, and the flies on the 
walls. Even the fire on the hearth left off blaz- 
ing and went to sleep. And the meat that was 
roasting stood still. The cook, who was at that 
moment pulling the kitchen boy by the hair to 
give him a box on the ear, let him go, and both 
fell asleep; and so everything stood still, and 
slept soundly. 3 

A large hedge of thorns soon grew round the 
palace. Every year it became higher and thicker 
till at last the whole palace was surrounded and 
hid. There went a report through all the land 
of the beautiful sleeping princess. From time 
to time several kings’ sons came and tried to 
break through the thicket into the palace. This 
they could never do, for the thorns and bushes 
held them back. 


II ::-A PRINCE BREAKS THE SPELL 


After many many years there came a king’s 
son into that land. An old man told him the 
story of the thicket of thorns, and how a beauti- 
ful palace stood behind it, in which was a won- 
drous princess, asleep with all her court. He 
told, too, how he had heard from his grand- 
father that many many princes had come. and 
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had tried to break through the thicket, but could 
not do so. 

Then the young prince said, “All this shall 
not frighten me. I will go and see the princess.” 

The old man tried to keep him from going, 
but the prince had his way. 

Now that very day were the hundred years 
completed. As the prince came to the thicket, 
he saw nothing but beautiful flowering shrubs, 
through which he passed with ease, and they 
closed after him as firm as ever. Then he came 
at last to the palace, and there in the court lay 
the dogs asleep, and the horses in the stables, 
and on the roof sat the pigeons fast asleep with 
their heads under their wings. And when he 
came into the palace, the flies slept on the walls, 
and the cook in the kitchen was still holding up 
her hand as if she would strike the boy, and the 
maid sat with a black fowl in her hand ready to 
be plucked. 

‘Then he went on still farther. All was so still 
that he could hear every breath he drew. At last 
he came to the old tower and opened the door of 
the little room in which the princess was. There 
she lay fast asleep. She looked so beautiful that 
he could not take his eyes off her. He stooped 
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down and gave her a kiss. But the moment he 
kissed her she opened her eyes and awoke and 
smiled upon him. 

Then they went out together. The king and 
queen also awoke, and all the court, and they 
gazed on one another with great wonder. ‘The 
horses got up and shook themselves. The dogs 
jumped about and barked. The pigeons took 
their heads from under their wings and looked 
about and flew into the fields. The flies on the 
walls buzzed away. The fire in the kitchen 
blazed up and cooked the dinner, and the roast 
meat turned round again. The cook gave the 
boy the box on his ear so that he cried out. 

And then was the wedding of the prince and 
the lovely princess celebrated, and they lived 
happily together all their lives long. 


Se Neer nN Cy 


. What did the fish tell the queen? 

. Who were invited to the feast? 

Why was one fairy left out? 

What was her gift to the princess? 

What happened during the princess’ fifteenth year? 
. After a hundred years what happened f 

. Why do you like this story? 
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POW OrAP BROUGHT THE BROWNIE 
BACKS 


Old English Tale 


OLAF was a little boy who lived on Orchard 
Farm. Orchard Farm was set snug in a nook 
between two hills. It took its name from the 
orchard behind the house, where apples ripened 
red. Olaf used to play there when he was a very 
little boy, and later, when he was a big boy. 

Olaf liked to spend his days picking up the 
apples in the orchard, or watching the sheep 


grazing on the short grass. Sometimes he 
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would help his mother with the churning, or 
watch the saucepan to see that the porridge did 
not boil over. But whatever he did during the | 
day, he was always ready to meet his father at 
night. The big man used to come into the kitchen 
carrying Olaf on his shoulder, and saying: 

“A story, my son—a story? Shall I tell you 
about our own brownie?” 

And Olaf would climb down and run and 
fetch his father’s slippers. Then his father 
would sit down in the big chair, and take Olaf 
on his lap, and talk of the little brownie that 
used to wash the dishes and keep the whole farm 
as clean as a new pin. 

“And tell me why he went away,” Olaf said 
one evening. 

“Well, my son,” the father said, “there’s a 
great pride in brownies. They will work their 
fingers off for love, but you mustn’t thank them. 
You may give them milk, and they'll take it 
friendly as it’s meant. But you must never pay 
them, or you will lose them.”’ 

“T did not know this until too late,” continued 
the father. “I was so grateful to the brownie 
for all that he had done for us that I bought a 
fine piece of green cloth and a piece of brown. 
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Your mother sat up all night cutting and stitch- 
ing and in the morning there were a little pair of 
breeches and as handsome a coat as ever she 
made for you. 

“That night when your mother put the milk 
out, she laid the clothes beside it. In the middle 
of the night we heard the little brownie talking. 

““A nice pair of breeches, he said, ‘and a 
coat! I can come here no more, no more, till a 
son of the house travels the world with me and 
finds me first.’ ” 

Ola tielti thatit “wasi ai creat pity that/the 
brownie should have left his home before he 
himself came to live there. He thought about 
the brownie all day, and wondered how he could 
bring him back to the house again. 

Olaf asked everyone he knew if they could tell 
him where to find the brownie. He asked the 
oldest apple tree in the orchard, but the tree said 
nothing. He asked the dog, and it barked about 
other things. Only the sheep helped him. When 
they had been eating near low bushes and their 
wool was full of little rough brambles, Olaf 
thought they seemed to want to tell him some- 
thing. They said nothing, but they looked as 
if they knew. 
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At last, one June evening, as Olaf was coming 
home from tending the sheep, he heard the 
music of bagpipes. It was small and very faint, 
and near him on the moorland. 

He heard it again the next night, and the 
night after that, and every night, until at last, 
he made up his mind to follow it. 

He left the path and followed the music, walk- | 
ing quietly lest he should lose it. It sounded soft 
and faint, and always from before him, as if it 
came from the pile of rocks on the meadow. 

As he came near the rocks, he heard the music 
directly above him. So he started to climb up. 

“Oho, there—you with the music!” Olaf 
shouted at last. 

The music stopped suddenly. A little brown 
face looked eagerly through. 

‘“Sovit’s Olaf atdast!” it: Said: 

A thin, brown little arm stretched down and 
caught Olaf by the wrist. 

“Pull now,” said the little brownie. 

And Olaf pulled, and soon found himself 
scrambling over the top of the rocks. 

“T’ve been waiting for you a long time,” said 
the brownie, as he helped Olaf to his feet. 
ook 
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He ran into his cave, and came out dragging 
a broom behind him. Then he pointed to a stone 
so polished that even in the dim light Olaf could 
see his face in it. 

“T’ve worn out two hundred and thirty of 
these brooms,” said the brownie, “and polished 
that rough stone smooth—all for want of proper 
work since I had to leave the farm.” 

“Are you the brownie of Orchard Farm?” 
asked Olaf joyfully. ‘Why, I have been looking 
for you ever since I can remember! I should 
never have found you but for the sheep. I stayed 
with them and learned the music of the meadow, 
the hum of the bees and the chirping of the 
crickets. When you played your pipes I knew 
it was different, and so I followed. That was 
why the sheep knew, I suppose.” 

“Ves,” said the brownie. “I have often taken 
the thistles from their wool for them when it 
was so uncomfortable. They know me well.” 

“Will you come back to the farm now?” asked 
Olat 

“Not yet,” said the brownie. “We must 
travel the world together. And then [ll come 
back. Your father should have known better 
than to pay a brownie. He should have known 
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that we work for love. Here I have been 
all these years polishing a stone, and wearing 
out brooms on the rock, waiting for the child of 
the house to grow up and to find me. But now 
you’ve found me—you’ve found me!”’ he cried. 

And that is how Olaf of Orchard Farm found 
the brownie, and came to make his travels with 
him. And that is why in Orchard Farm, al- 
though Olaf’s father and mother are now bent 
and old, the kitchen floor is scrubbed white, and 
the pans shine brighter than those in any other 
kitchen of the countryside. And that is why 
Olaf always lays a saucer of milk beside the door 
in the evenings. 

And the brownie scrubs the pans and polishes 
them till they shine, and washes the dishes, and 
is very, very happy to know that he will never 
be paid in money for it. 


SILENT READING 


. What was the name of the farm where Olaf lived? 
What story did Olaf like best? 

. Why did the brownie leave the farm? 

Where did Olaf find the brownie? 

For what do brownies work? 

. What work do brownies do? 

. What does a brownie eat? 
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IRIS’ BRIDGE 
FLORA J. COOKE 


In THE sky where the amber tints are seen 
on the clouds, Iris was born. She loved her 
home and all the beautiful things around her. | 

Perhaps she sailed in the moon’s silver boat 
and found out why the stars kept twinkling. 
Perhaps she feasted on sunshine and mist, and 
slept on the fleecy white clouds. Probably she 
did all the delightful things one could do where 
there is so much room for play. 


But Iris spent only a part of her time in the 
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sky. She often slipped down to the earth, be- 
cause, more than anything in her sky home, she 
loved her grandfather, the stern old Ocean. 

When he was merry, and drove his white 
horses over the water, she was happy. When he 
was troubled, and his face grew dark and sad, 
she flew down to comfort him. When he was 
angry, she quietly slipped her hand into his, and 
at once he smiled and became gentle again. 

He longed always to keep her with him, but 
the Sun said: “No, Iris belongs to both ocean 
and sky. She shall be the messenger between 
heaven and earth.” 

So he placed shining wings upon her shoulders 
and made a ‘bridge-for. her. - One endpemetae 
bridge he rested in the sky, but the other end 
Iris fastened to the earth with a pot of gold. 

Then the Sun said: “Iris’ path shall be made 
lovely for her feet.” So this was the way the 
bridge was made: The earth gave the tints of 
her fairest flowers and the sea brought great 
ribbons of silvery mist. The wind was the 
shuttle, the sky was the loom and the Sun him- 
self was the weaver. 

Is it any wonder that the most beautiful thing 
in all the world is Iris’ bridge, the rainbow? 


HOW GHE ROBIN’S BREAST BECAME 
RED 


FLOR TeCOOKE 


Lone ago in the far North, where it is very 
cold, there was only one fire. A hunter and his 
little son took care of this fire and kept it burn- 
ing day and night. They knew that if the fire 
went out the people would freeze and the white 
bear would have the Northland all to himself. 

One day the hunter became ill and his little 
son had all the work to do. For many days and 
nights he bravely took care of his father and 
kept the fire burning. 

The great white bear was always hiding 
near, watching the fire. He longed to put it 
out, but he did not dare. When he saw how tired 
and sleepy the little boy was, he came closer to 
the fire and laughed to himself. 

One night the poor boy grew so tired that he 
could keep awake no longer and fell fast asleep. 
Then the white bear ran as fast as he could and 
jumped upon the fire with his wet feet, and 


rolled upon it until he thought it was all out. 
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Then he trotted happily away to his cave among 
the icebergs. 

But a little gray robin Aid been flying near, 
and had seen what the white bear was doing. 
When the bear was out of sight she darted down 
swiftly and searched with her sharp little eyes 
until she found a tiny live coal. This she fanned 
patiently with her wings for a long time. 

Her little breast was scorched red, but she 
did not stop until a fine red flame blazed up from 
the ashes, 

Then she flew away to every hut in the North- 
land. Wherever she touched the ground a fire 
began to burn. 

Soon, instead of one little fire, the whole north 
country was lighted up, so that the people far to 
the south wondered at the beautiful flames of 
red and yellow light in the northern sky. 

But when the white bear saw the fires, he 
went farther back into his cave among the ice- 
bergs and growled terribly. He knew that now 
there was no hope that he would ever have the 
Northland all to himself. 

This is the reason that the people in the north 
country love the robin, and never tire of telling 
their children how its breast became red. 


THE RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 
FLORA: J. COOKE 


‘THERE was an old woman who lived on a hill. 
You never heard of any one smaller or neater 
than she was. She always wore a black dress 
and a large white apron with big bows behind. 
On her head was the queerest little red bonnet 
that you ever saw. 

It is a sad thing to tell but this woman had 
grown very selfish as the years went by. | 

One morning as she was baking cakes, a tired, 
hungry man came to her door. “My good 
woman,” said he, “will you give me one of your 
cakes? I am very hungry. I have no money 
to pay for it, but whatever you first wish for 
you shall have.” 

The old woman began to think of all the good 
things she could wish for. But she looked at 
her cakes and decided that they were much too 
large to give away. 

She broke off a small bit of dough and put it 
into the oven to bake. When it was done she 


thought that it, too, was too large, nice, and 
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brown for a beggar. She baked a smaller one 
and then a smaller one, but each one was 2s 
large, nice, and brown as the first one. 

At last she baked a piece of dough only as big 
as the head of a pin. Yet even this looked as 
large and brown as the others, and she could not 
make up her mind to give it away. So the old 
woman put all the cakes on the shelf and offered 
the stranger a dry crust of bread. 

The poor man only looked at her and before 
she could wink her eye he was gone. She knew 
now that she had done wrong and of course she 
was unhappy. “Oh, I wish I were a bird!” she 
cried, “I would fly to him with the largest cake 
on the shelf.”” As she spoke she felt herself 
growing smaller and smaller until the wind 
whisked her up the chimney. | 

She was no longer an old woman but a bird, 
for she had her wish and her punishment. She 
still wore her black dress and red bonnet. She 
still seemed to have the large white apron with 
the big bows behind. But from that day on, 
she had always to peck her food from the hard 
wood of trees. And people call this bird, which 
was once a little old woman, the red-headed 
woodpecker. 


Peony ee LEE: CHIPMUNK GOT Tas 
SERIPES 


FLORA J. COOKE 


Do you know the little striped chipmunk 
which lives in our woods? 

He used to live in far-off India. It is said the 
stripes came on the back of the chipmunk in a 
wonderful way. 

One day the great god Shiva saw a little gray 
chipmunk on the seashore. He was dipping his 
bushy tail into the sea, and shaking out the water 
on the shore. “—wenty times a minute he dipped 
it into the ocean. 

In wonder, Shiva said, “What are you doing, 
you foolish little gray chipmunk? Why do you 
tire yourself with such hard labor?” 

The chipmunk answered, “I cannot stop, great 
Shiva. The storm blew down the palm tree, 
where I built my nest. See! the tree has fallen 
seaward, and the nest lies on the water; my wife 
and little ones are in it; I am afraid that it will 
float away. Therefore all day and all night I 


must dip the water from the sea with my tail. 
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I hope soon to bale it dry. JI must surely save 
my darlings even if I spoil my tail.” 

Shiva stooped and with his great hand stroked 
the little squirrel, and there on the chipmunk’s 
soft fur from his nose to the end of his tail, there 
came four brownish-green stripes! They were 
the marks of Shiva’s fingers, placed there as the 
sign of the chipmunk’s love. 

Shiva raised his hand, and the water rolled 
back from the shore. Safe among the rocks and 
seaweeds, the palm tree lay on dry land. 

The chipmunk hastened to it; his tail was now 
high in the air. He found his wife and babes 
all unharmed, waiting for him, warm and dry 
in their house of woven grass-blades. : 

As they chattered their welcomes to him, the 
chipmunk noticed with delight that each smooth 
little back was striped with the marks of Shiva’s 
fingers. And this sign of love is still to be seen 
upon the back of these chipmunks. ‘That is the 
reason why in India, good men never kill them. 

A man who loves both children and chipmunks 
says, when he tells this story, “Perhaps our 
squirrels, though Shiva never stroked them, 
would be grateful if we left them, unharmed, to 
play in the trees of our woods.”’ 
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... he had to flee through the woods to escape capture. 
BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 
EAWTON B. EVANS 


ONCE upon a time there was a king of Scot- 
land named Robert Bruce. He was a brave 
king, and had many brave soldiers. He and his 
men had suffered defeat from the English, who 
had come into Scotland with a great army. The 
English were driving Robert Bruce and his men 
out of their cities and towns. 

Six battles had been fought. Each time Bruce 
led his brave little army into battle, but each 
time he was defeated. At last Bruce was so 


| padly beaten, that his army was put to flight. He 
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himself had to flee through the woods to escape 
capture. 

Bruce hid himself in the mountains. He 
lived as best he could from hut to hut, while he 
was gathering a new army. One day he. found 
refuge in a shed that was very old, and lay down 
on some straw to rest. He was very tired, and 
weary, and was glad to find anything to lie down 
on for a while. 

As he lay there he began to think of the six 
battles he had lost, and of his scattered army, 
and of Scotland and her enemies. Overhead a 
spider had begun to weave a web. The spider 
was trying to fasten a long thread to a beam to 
hold his web, and was having a lot of trouble. 

Bruce saw him swing for the beam the first 
time and miss it; then the spider tried the second 
time and missed it; then the third time and 
missed it again. ‘he spider rested awhile, and 
swung out bravely for the fourth time, but he 
was not far enough and missed it again. Then 
he made a strong effort for the fifth time and 
came a little nearer, but still he fell back. Bruce 
began to hope that the spider would succeed, and 
when he swung out the sixth time he rose up to 
watch him. But the spider missed it by a little 
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bit and down he fell again. This was six 
failures. | : 

“T wonder if he will give up,” said Bruce to 
himself. But the spider had no idea of giving 
up, for he gathered his thread together, and 
~ swung to the beam and this seventh time, fas- 
tened his thread. | 

“If a spider fails six times and succeeds the 
seventh, then surely the king of Scotland can,” 
said Bruce thinking of the battles he had lost: 

So Bruce went out and gathered his men and 
told them about the spider and said, ‘““Now, for 
one more brave effort; for Scotland, and for free- 
dom.” The men cheered as they went into battle 
and they fought so bravely that the English were 
defeated and driven out of the country. 

And from that day to this, no Scotchman by 
the name of Bruce will ever hurt a spider. 


SILENT READING 


This story is about whom? What had the king done? 
How many battles had he lost? Where did he lie down 
to rest? What did he see overhead? How many times 
did it fail? Did it succeed on the last trial? Did this 
give Robert Bruce courage? Did Robert Bruce then 
fight and win? Was this a valuable lesson which the 
spider taught Bruce? 
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The box was so heavy that she could not walk fast. 


THE TONGUE-CUT SPARROW 
Japanese Fairy Story 


I THE SPARROW IS DRIVEN AWAY 


Lone, long ago in Japan there lived an old 
man and his wife. The old man was good and 
kind-hearted, but his wife was very cross. She 
was always grumbling about something from 
morning to night. 

They had no children, and the old man kept a 
tame sparrow which he loved as much as if she 
had been his child. When he came back at night 
after a hard day’s work in the fields he liked to 


pet the sparrow. He would talk to her and teach 
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her little tricks. Then he would open her cage 
and let her fly about the room, and they would 
play together. 

One day when the old man was away working, 
his wife decided to wash some clothes. The day 
before, she had made some starch, but now when 
She came to look for it, it was all gone. While 
she was wondering who could have taken the 
starch, down flew the pet sparrow. She bowed 
her little head and said: 

“It was I who took the starch. I thought 
it was some food put out for me and [I ate it all. 
If I have made a mistake I beg you to forgive 
me! ‘Tweet, tweet, tweet!” 

The old woman should have been willing to 
forgive her, but not so. She had never loved the 
sparrow and now she seized it and cut off the 
poor little bird’s tongue. 

“I suppose you took my starch with that 
tongue! Now you may see what it is like to go 
without it.” And with these dreadful words she 
drove the bird away not caring what might 
happen to it. 

In the evening the old man came home. But 
to-night there was not even a shadow of his dear 
little sparrow to be seen. He became very anx- 
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ious, and finally his wife told him what she had 
done. | 

‘How could you be so cruel? How could you 
be so cruel?” was all that the old man could 
answer. He was too kind-hearted to punish his 
wife, but he was very much worried about the 
poor little sparrow. 


II THE OLD MAN FINDS THE SPARROW 


HE DECIDED that on the next day he would go 
and look for the sparrow. Next morning he rose 
early and started out over the hills and through 
the woods, stopping every little while to cry: 

“Where, oh, where does my tongue-cut spar- 
row stay?” 

He never stopped to rest for his dinner, and 
late in the afternoon he found himself deep in the 
woods. Suddenly he could hardly believe his eyes 
for joy. There on a little branch sat his own 
dear sparrow! She bowed her little head, and 
wonderful to relate, she could talk as of old. 
Then the old man knew that his sparrow was a 
fairy, and nocommon bird. He forgot how tired 
he was, for he had found his lost sparrow. In- 
stead of being ill and without a tongue she was 
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well and happy and with a new tongue. He was 
very, very happy. 

The sparrow asked him to follow her, and led 
him to a beautiful house in the heart of the forest. 
It was the most beautiful house the old man 
had ever seen. The sparrow brought a silken 
cushion for him, and then thanked him for all 
his kindness during the many long years. 

Then she brought all her family to the old 
man. And they set before him on beautiful trays 
all kinds of delicious foods. Never had the old 
man enjoyed himself so much with all these fairy 
sparrows to wait upon him. 

But the night was coming on and he said he 
must return home. The sparrows wished to 
keep him, but he said he must return to his wife. 
His pet sparrow then placed before him two 
boxes, one large and the other small. She told 
him to choose whichever he liked for a present, 
which she wished to give him. 

The old man chose the smaller one, saying, “I 
am now too old and feeble to carry the big and 
heavy box. I will choose the small one.” 

Then the sparrows all helped him to put it on 
his back, and bid him good-bye, and begged him 
to come again. 
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When the old man reached home he found his 
wife crosser than ever, for she had been waiting 
for him for a long time. 

The old man told her what had happened, and 
how he had been at the sparrow’s house. 

“Now let us see what is in the box,” he said. 
“You must help me open it.” And they both sat 
down before the box and opened it. 

To their wonder and delight, they found the 
box filled with gold and silver coins and precious 
stones. The old man was filled with joy, for now 
he could live in ease and comfort the rest of his 
days. — 

He said: “Thanks to my good little sparrow! 
Thanks to my good little sparrow!” many times. 


TII THE OLD WOMAN ALSO VISITS THE SPARROW 


But the old woman was very greedy. She told 
her husband he should have chosen the larger 
box instead of the smaller one, and she was very 
angry. The next morning she decided to find 
the sparrow’s house herself. Nothing that the 
old man could say, could make her change her 
mind. Her greed made her forget everything 
else. She did not even think that the sparrows 
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might be angry with her and might punish her 
for what she had done. 
After walking for some hours the old woman 
at last found the sparrow’s house and knocked 
loudly at the door. The sparrow was surprised 
to see her but was polite and invited her to 


-— come in. 


“You need not trouble to entertain me as you 
did my husband,” said the old woman. “I have 
come to get the big box which he left behind.” 

The sparrow at once said she might have it and 
told her servants to bring out the big box. The 
old woman seized it eagerly and hurried off with- 
out even stopping to thank the kind sparrow. 

The box was so heavy that she could not walk 
fast as she would have liked to do. She was so 
anxious to see what was inside the box that she 
could not even wait until she reached home. She 
put down the box by the side of the road and 
opened it carefully. Instead of gold and silver, 
- what she saw so frightened her that she nearly 
lost her senses. 

As soon as she lifted the lid, a number of frogs 
jumped out of the box and hopped all over her. 
The old woman was so frightened that she ran 
from the spot as fast as her legs would carry her. 
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When she reached home she told her husband 
with tears all that had happened to her, and she 
began to blame the sparrow. 

The old man stopped her, saying, “Don’t 
blame the sparrow. It was your unkindness 
which met its own reward. I only hope this may 
be a lesson to you in the future.” 

The old woman said nothing more, and from 
that day she was sorry for her cross, unkind 
ways. After a time she became a good old 
woman, and she and her husband spent their last 
days together very happily. They were free 
from want and care, for they had the treasure 
the old man: had received from his pet, the 
tongue-cut sparrow. 


SILENT READING 


. What kind. of a man is in this story? 

. What kind of a woman was his wife? 

. What pet did he haver 

What did the old woman do with the pet one day? 
Where did the old man Senin for the bird? 
What did he find? 

What did the sparrows give him? 

. What did the old woman get from the sparrows? 
. What lesson did it teach her? 

. Do you like the story? 
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Art Appreciation 


CEleEDREN OF CHARLES I 
PNT PONY VAN DYCK 
I THE STORY OF THE PAINTING 


THESE children do not look much like little 
boys and girls of to-day. But you must know 
that these children lived more than three hun- 
dred years ago. 

They were children of the king of England. 

The big brother is Prince Charles. The sister 
is Princess Mary, and the baby is Prince James. 

Prince Charles is only five years old. He is 
not dressed like little boys you know, is he? His 
dress is long and way down to the floor. How 
could he walk in such a long dress? But it is of 
beautiful rose-colored satin, with big lace collar 
and cuffs. He wears a little cap also. He 1s 
dressed so beautifully he looks like a little king. 

Princess Mary is only four years old. With 
her long dress she looks like a little queen. Her 
dress is white satin and she wears some pretty 
beads. She does not wear a cap, for she has 


pretty curls which she wants us to see. 
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The baby, Prince James, is only two years old. 
Because he is so little, he must stand on a plat- 
form. His dress is long, also, and is of beautiful 
blue silk. He wears a cap which is tied under 
his chin. He holds a big ball in his hands. It 
must have been hard for such a little baby to 
stand still so the artist could paint his picture. 

See how the light shines on the faces of the 
children and on their beautiful dresses! 


ll THEeSPORVeOr THE ARTIST 


THIs artist painted many pictures of the king 
and the queen and their children. His name 
was Anthony Van Dyck. 

Some artists like to paint only pictures of the 
sea and the sky and the countryside. Some 
artists like to paint only happy, smiling country 
people. Some artists like to paint only beautiful 
trees waving in the breeze. Some artists like to 
paint only pictures of sailboats and fishermen. 
But Anthony Van Dyck liked to paint only pic- 
tures of kings and lords and princes. He liked 
to paint their beautiful clothes and jewels. He 
liked to paint the king’s children in their dresses 
of silk and satin and lace. 

He is one of the greatest artists of the world. 


Reproduced from an Artext Print, copyrighted by Art Extension Press, Inc.,W estport, Conn. 


CHIEDREN-OF CHARLES [ 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK 
(1599-1641) 
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The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 


PART VI—POETRY 
SINGING 
Reo kl OuUlsS STEVENSON 


OF SPECKLED eggs the birdie sings 
And nests among the trees; 

The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 


The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain; 
The organ with the organ man 


Is singing in the rain. 
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O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


© LITTLE town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

=~ Tt Nepeveilets Cinema T Outre, 

The hopes and fears of all the years 

Are met in thee to-night. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And, gathered all above, 
While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 
O morning stars together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 
And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 


The blessings of His heaven. 
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No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 

Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 


JACK FROST 
GABRIEL SETOUN 


THE door was shut, as doors should be, 
Before you went to bed last night; 
Yet Jack Frost has got in, you see, 
And left your window silver white. 


He must have waited till you slept; 
And not a single word he spoke, 
But penciled o’er the panes and crept 

Away again before you woke. 
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And now you cannot see the hills 
Nor fields that stretch beyond the lane; 
But there are fairer things than these 
His fingers traced on every pane. 


Rocks and castles towering high; 

Hills, and dales, and streams, and fields; 
And knights in armor riding by, 

With nodding plumes and shining shields. 


And here are little boats, and there 

Big ships with sails spread to the breeze; 
And yonder, palm trees waving fair 

On islands set in silver seas. 


And butterflies with gauzy wings; 
And herds of cows and flocks of sheep; 
And fruit and flowers and all the things 
You see when you are sound asleep. 


For, creeping softly underneath 
The door when all the lights are out, 
Jack Frost takes every breath you breathe, 
And knows the things you think about. 


He paints them on the windowpane 

In fairy lines with frozen steam; 
And when you wake you see again 

The lovely things you saw in dream. 


FABLE: THE MOUNTAIN AND THE 
SQUIRREL 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


THE mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter ‘Little Prig”’; 
Bun replied, 

“You are doubtless very big, 

But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 

~You’re not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

Pil not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 


Neither can you crack a nut.” 
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He hit his head against the beam. 
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CHANGE ABOUT 
Old Rhyme 


THERE was an old man, who lived in a wood, 
As you may. plainly see; 

He said he could do as much work in a day, 
As his wife could do in three. 

“With all my heart,” the old woman said, 
“Tf that you will allow, | 

To-morrow you'll stay at home in my stead, 
And I'll go drive the plow. 


“But you must milk the Tidy cow, 


For fear that she go dry; 
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And you must feed the little pigs 
That are within the sty; 

And you must mind the speckled hen, 
For fear she lay away; 

And you must reel the spool of yarn, 
That I spun yesterday.” 


The old woman took a staff in her hand, 
And went to drive the plow: 

The old man took a pail in his hand, 
And went to milk the cow; 

But Tidy hinched, and Tidy flinched, 
And Tidy broke his nose, 

And Tidy gave him such a blow, 
That the blood ran down to his toes. 


“High! Tidy! ho! Tidy! high! 
Tidy! do stand still; 

If ever I milk you, Tidy, again, 
*Twill be sore against my will!” 


He went to feed the little pigs 
That were within the sty; 

He hit his head against the beam, 
And he made the blood to fly. 
He went to mind the speckled hen, 

For fear she’d lay astray, 
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And he forgot the spool of yarn 
His wife spun yesterday. 


So he swore by the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
And the green leavesvontaertrec: 

“If my wife doesn’t do a day’s work in her life, 
She shall ne’er be ruled by me.”’ 


UNDER THESGREELNW OOD Tie 
WIL US EAICES Pia: 


UNper the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And turn his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 


Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


; Who doth ambition shun, 
And love to live 1’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 
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Yoooooooo! 
Yoooooooo! 
Yooooo000!” 


THE NIGHT WIND 
EKUGENE FIELD 


HAVE you ever heard the wind go “Yooooo’’? 
"Tis a pitiful sound to hear! 

It seems to chill youthroughandthrough ~*~ 
With a strange and speechless fear. 

Tis the voice of the night that broods outside 
When folk should be asleep, 

And many and many’s the time I’ve cried 

To the darkness brooding far and wide 

Over the land and the deep: 


“Whom do you want, O lonely night, 
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That you wail the long hours through?” 
And the night would say in its ghostly way: 


“VY 00000000! 
Yooooo0o0o0o0! 
Yoooooooo!”’ 


My mother told me long ago 
(When I was a little tad) 
That when the night went wailing so, 
Somebody had been bad; 
And then, when I was snug in bed, 
Whither I had been sent, 
With the blankets pulled up round my head, 
I’d think of what my mother ’d said, 
And wonder what boy she meant! 
And “Who’s been bad to-day?” I’d ask 
Of the wind that hoarsely blew, 
And the voice would say in its meaningful 
way: 
“YY 00000000! 
Yoooooooo! 
Yoooooooo0!” 


That this was true I must allow— 
You'll not believe it, though! 
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Yes, though I’m quite a model now, 
I was not always so. 

And if you doubt what things I say, 
Suppose you make the test; 

Suppose, when you’ve been bad some day 

And up to bed are sent away 
From mother and the rest— 

Suppose you ask, “Who has been bad?” 
And then you’ll hear what’s true; 

For the wind will moan in its ruefulest tone: 


“VY 00000000! 
Yooooooo0o0! 
Yoooooooo!”’ 


THANKSGIVING DAY 
eV DVAVVEARTAY CHILLED 


Over the river and through the wood 
To grandfather’s house we go; 
The horse knows the way 
To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the wood— 
Oh, how the wind does blow! 
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It stings the toes 
And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a first-rate play; 
Hear the bells ring, 
“Ting-a-ling ding!” 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 


Over the river and through the wood, 
Trot fast, my dapple gray! 
Spring over the ground, 
Like a hunting hound! 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
And straight through the barnyard gate. 
We seem to go 
Extremely slow— 
It is so hard to wait! 


Over the river and through the wood— 
Now grandmother’s cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done? 
- Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! 


Eee WORLD'S MUSIC 
Gaphitk SETOUN 


THE world’s a very happy place, 

Where every child should dance and sing, 
And always have a smiling face, 

And never sulk for anything. 


I waken when the morning’s come, 
And feel the air and light alive 

With strange sweet music like the hum 
Of bees about their busy hive. 


The linnets play among the leaves 
At hide and seek, and chirp and sing; 
While, flashing to and from the eaves, 
The swallows twitter on the wing. 


And twigs that shake, and boughs that sway; 
And tall old trees you could not climb; 
And winds that come, but cannot stay, 
Are singing gayly all the time. 


From dawn to dark the old mill wheel 


Makes music, going round and round; 
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And dusty-white with flour and meal, 
The miller whistles to its sound. 


The brook that flows beside the mill, 
As happy as a brook can be, 

Goes singing its old song until 
It learns the singing of the sea. 


For every wave upon the sands 
Sings songs you never tire to hear, 

Of laden ships from sunny lands 
Where it is summer all the year. 


And if you listen to the rain 
Where leaves and birds and bees are dumb, 

You hear it pattering on the pane 
Like Andrew beating on his drum. 


The coals beneath the kettle croon, 

And clap their hands and dance in glee; 
And even the kettle hums a tune 

To tell you when it’s time for tea. 


The world is such a happy place 
That children, whether big or small, 

Should always have a smiling face 
And never, never sulk at all. 
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And in the sun there’s always one 
To follow you about. 


Eee SHADOWS 
PRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


ALL up and down in shadow town 
The shadow children go; 

In every street you’re sure to meet 
Them running to and fro. 


They move around without a sound, 
They play at hide and seek, 

But no one yet that I have met 
Has ever heard them speak. 


Beneath the tree you often see 


Them dancing in and out, 
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And in the sun there’s always one 
To follow you about. 


Go where you will, he follows still, 
Or sometimes runs before, 

And, home at last, you'll find him fast 
Beside you at the door. 


A faithful friend is he to lend 
His presence everywhere; 

Blow out the light—to bed at night— 
Your shadow mate is there! 


Then he will call the shadows all 
Into your room to leap, 

And such a pack! they make it black, 
And fill your. eyes with sleep! 


NOVEMBER 
ALICE CARY 


THE leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 

But let me tell you, my child, 


Though day by day, as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 
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The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 


And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves, 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new, 
And the loveliest wayside blossom 

Will shine with the sun and dew. 


The leaves to-day are whirling, 
The brooks are all dry and dumb, 

But let me tell you, my darling, 
The Spring will be sure to come. 


There must be rough, cold weather, 
And winds and rains so wild; 
Not all good things together 
Come to us here, my child. 


So, when some dear joy loses 
_Its beauteous summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 

Are kept alive in the snow. 
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A pipe and a spoon and a tenpenny nail 
Stole a tin dishpan and went for a sail. 


iHE KVIGHE 
LEROY F. JACKSON 


A PIPE and a spoon and a tenpenny nail, 

Stole a tin dishpan and went for a sail. 

But the cook he grew curious, 

Fussy, and furious; 

Gathered his trappings, and went on their trail. 
He found them that night 

In a pitiful plight, 


And sent them all home on the ten o’clock mail. 
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° ROBIN REDBREAST 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 


Goop-By, good-by to Summer! 
For Summer’s nearly done; 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun; 
Our Thrushes now are silent, 
Our Swallows flown away— 
But Robin’s here, in coat of brown, 
With ruddy breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear! 
Robin singing sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 


Bright yellow, red, and orange, 

The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian Princes, 

But soon they’ll turn to Ghosts; 
The scanty pears and apples 

Hang russet on the bough, 
It’s Autumn, Autumn, Autumn late, 

"Twill soon be Winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear! 
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And welaway! my Robin, 
For pinching times are near. 


The fireside for the Cricket, 
The wheat stack for the Mouse, 
When trembling night winds whistle 
And moan all round the house; 
The frosty ways like iron, 
The branches plumed with snow— 
Alas! in Winter, dead and dark, 
Where can poor Robin go? 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear! 
And a crumb of bread for Robin, 
His little heart to cheer. 


TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP 


PD Wie teieeriOnlrr> 


“Vou think I am dead,” 


The apple tree said, 


“Because I have never a leaf to show— 


Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, 


And the dull gray mosses over me grow! 
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But I’m alive in trunk and shoot; 
The buds of next May 
I fold away— 
But I pity the withered grass at my foot.” 


BY ou, think.I am dead,” 
The quick grass said, 
“Because I have parted with stem and blade! 
- But under the ground 
I am safe and sound, 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid, 
Plan allalive, and ready: to shoot, 
Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here— 
But I pity the flower without branch or root. 


You think |.am.dead,:’ 
A soft voice said, 
“Because not a branch or root I own! 
I never have died, 
But close I hide 
In a plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter hours: 
You will see me again— 
I shall laugh at you then, 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers!” 
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There were three gypsies a-come to my door. 


THE RAGGLE, TAGGLE GYPSIES 
Old Folk Song 


THERE were three gypsies a-come to my door, 
And downstairs ran this lady, O. 
One sang high and another sang low, 
And the other sang “Bonnie, Bonnie Biskay, 
Gry 


Then she pulled off her silken gown, 
_ And put on hose of leather, O. 
With the ragged, ragged rags about her door 


She’s off with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O. 
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*T was late last night when my lord came home, 
Inquiring for his lady, O. 
The servants said on every hand, 
‘“She’s gone with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, 
Oe ae 


“Oh, saddle for me my milk-white steed, 
Oh, saddle for me my pony, O, 
That I may ride and seek my bride 
Who’s gone with the Ragegle, Taggle Gypsies, 
ake 


Oh, he rode high and he rode low, 

He rode through woods and copses, O, 
Until he came to an open field, 

And there he espied his lady, O. 


“What makes you leave your house and lands? 
What makes you leave your money, O? 

What makes you leave your new-wedded lord 
To go with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O?” 


“What care I for my house and lands? 
What care I for my money, O, 
What care I for my new-wedded lord? 
I’m off with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O.” 
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“Last night you slept on a goose-feather bed, 
With the sheet turned down so bravely, O. 

To-night you will sleep in the cold, open field, 
Along with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O.” 


“What care I for your goose-feather bed, 
With the sheet turned down so bravely, Or 
For to-night I shall sleep in a cold, open field, 
Along with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O.” 


THE MAN IN THE MOON 
Old Rhyme 


THE Man in the Moon as he sails the sky 
Is a very remarkable skipper. 
- But he made a mistake 
When he tried to take 
A drink of milk from the Dipper. 


He dipped right into the Milky Way 
And slowly and carefully filled it. 
The Big Bear growled 
And the Little Bear howled, 
And scared him so that he spilled it. 
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How the beavers built their lodges. 


HIAWATHA’S HUNTING 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


THEN the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘‘Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 

Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 


How the beavers built their lodges, 
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Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiitly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 7 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them “‘Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 
_ Then Iagoo, the great boaster, 
He the marvelous story-teller, 
Made a bow for Hiawatha; 
From a branch of ash he made it, 
From an oak bough made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers, 
And the cord he made of deerskin. 
Then he said to Hiawatha: 
“Go, my son, into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous roebuck, 
Kill for us a deer with antlers!” 
Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows; 
And the birds sang round him, o’er him, 
“Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!” 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
“Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!” 
Up the oak tree, close beside him, 


HIAWATHA’S HUNTING 


Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

In and out among the branches, 

Coughed and chattered from the oak tree, 
Laughed, and said between his laughing, 
“Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!” 

And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 

Half in fear and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter, 
“Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!’’ 

But he heeded not, nor heard them, 
For his thoughts were with the red deer; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 
Leading downward to the river, 

To the ford across the river, 
And as one in slumber walked he. 

Hidden in the alder bushes, 

There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw two antlers lifted, 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward, 
And a deer came down the pathway, 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 
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Like the birch leaf palpitated, 

As the deer came down the pathway. 
Then, upon one knee uprising, 

Hiawatha aimed an arrow; 

Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 

Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 

But the wary roebuck started, 

Stamped with all his hoofs together, 

Listened with one foot uplifted, 

Leaped as if to meet the arrow; 

Ah! the singing, fatal arrow, 

Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him! 
Dead he lay there in the forest, 

By the ford across the river; 

Beat his timid heart no longer, 

But the heart of Hiawatha 

Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 

As he bore the red deer homeward, 

And lagoo and Nokomis | 

Hailed his coming with applauses. 
From the red deer’s hide Nokomis 

Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 

From the red deer’s flesh Nokomis 

Made a banquet to his honor. 

All the village came and feasted, 

All the guests praised Hiawatha. 
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He was chubby and plump—a right jolly old elf. 


Pmeveoll PROM Sf. NICHOLAS 
CLEMENT C. MOORE 


"Twas the night before Christmas when all 
through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with 
Canes 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 


The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 
While visions of sugarplums danced in their 


heads; 
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And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s. 
nap— 3 


When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 
I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

‘Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash. 


The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave a luster of midday to objects below; 

When what to my wondering eyes should appear. 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 


With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled and shouted, and called them by 
name: 


“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer! and 
Vixen! 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen! 

To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall, 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all!” 
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As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the 
sky, 

So, up to the housetop the coursers they flew, 

With a sleighful of toys—and St. Nicholas too. 


And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 
As I drew in my head, and was turning around 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a 


bound. 


He was dressed all in fur from his head to his 
foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes 
and soot; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a peddler just opening his 
pack. | : 


His eyes, how they twinkled; his dimples, how 
merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the 
snow. 


‘eBX2 CLEMENT C, MOORE 


The stump of his pipe, he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 

He had a broad face and a little round belly 

That shook, when he laughed, like a bowl full of 
jelly. 


He was chubby and plump—a right jolly old elf; 
And. I laughed when I saw him, in spite of 
myself. | 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his head 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 


He spoke not a word, but went straight to his 
work, 

And filled all the stockings: then turned with a 
jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 


He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a 
whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of a thistle; 

But I heard him exclaim, ere they drove out of 
sight, 

“Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good 
night!” 
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A pirate or a fairy queen 
May lift the latch for me. 


DOO EOUSES 


ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 


IT aways think the cover of 
A book is like a door 

Which opens into someone’s house 
Where I’ve not been before. 


A pirate or a fairy queen 
May lift the latch for me; 
I always wonder, when I knock, 


What welcome there will be. 
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SAMUEDE Bee wiitH 


And when I find a house that’s dull 
I do not often stay, 

But when I find one full of friends — 
I’m apt to spend the day. 


I never know what sort of folks 
Will be within, you see, 

And that’s why reading always is 
So int’resting to me. 


AMERICA 
SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
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My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet Freedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


GE Pee PG TO THE ELAG 


(Repeated aloud while standing at salute) 


I PLEDGE allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America, and to the republic for which 
it stands; one nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all. 
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A sparrow, that in at the window flew, 
Had crept into Piccola’s tiny shoe! 


PIC COLA 
CELIA THAXTER 


Poor, sweet Piccola! Did you hear 
What happened to Piccola, children dear? 
"Tis seldom Fortune such favor grants 

As fell to this little maid of France. 


"Twas Christmas-time, and her parents poor 
Could hardly drive the wolf from the door, 
Striving with poverty’s patient pain 
Only to live till summer again. 


No gifts for Piccola! Sad were they 


When dawned the morning of Christmas day; 
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Their little darling no joy might stir, 
St. Nicholas nothing would bring to her! 


But Piccola never doubted at all 

That something beautiful must befall 
Every child upon Christmas day, 

And so she slept till the dawn was gray. 


And full of faith, when at last she woke, 
She stole to her shoe as the morning broke, 
Such sounds of gladness filled the air, 
“Twas plain St. Nicholas had been there! 


In rushed Piccola sweet, half wild: 

Never was seen such a joyful child. 

“See what the good saint brought!” she cried, 
And mother and father must peep inside. 


Now such a story who ever heard? 
There was a little shivering bird! 

A sparrow, that in at the window flew, 
Had crept into Piccola’s tiny shoe! 


“How good poor Piccola must have been!” 

She cried, as happy as any queen, 

While the starving sparrow she fed and 
warmed, 

And danced with rapture, she was so charmed. 
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Children, this story I tell to you, 

Of Piccola sweet and her bird, is true. 
In the far-off land of France, they say, 
Still do they live to this very day. 


FRAIDIE CAT 
CLIN TONS GOLEAKD=— 


I sHAN-T tell you what’s his name. 

When we want to play a game, 

Always thinks that he’ll be hurt, 

Soil his jacket in the dirt, 

Tear his trousers, spoil his hat— 
Fraidie Cat! Fraidie Cat! 


Nothing of the boy in him! 
“Dasn’t” try to learn to swim; 
Says a cow’ll hook; if she 
Looks at him he’ll climb a tree. 
“Scart” to death at bee or bat— 
Fraidie Cat! « Fraidie'Cat! 


Claims the’re ghosts all snowy white 

Wandering round at night 

In the attic: wouldn’t go 

There for anything, I know. 

B’lieve he’d run if you said “Scat!” 
Praidiez Gathg Biraidie Gate 
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Watch him go, through the air. 


BOBOLINK 
CLEINTON] oC OER) 


BoBOLINK— 
He is here! 
Spink-a-chink! 
Hark! how clear 
Drops the note 
From his throat, 
Where he sways 
On the sprays 
Of the wheat 
In the heat! 
Bobolink, 
Spink-a-chink ! 
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CLINTON SCGEEARD 


Bobolink 
Is a beau! 
See him prink! 
Watch him go 
Through the air 
To-his fair 
Hear him sing 
On the wing— 
Sing his best 
O’er her nest: 
‘Bobolink, 
Spink-a-chink I” 


Bobolink, 
Linger long! 
There’s a kink 
In your song 
Like the joy 
Of a boy 


Left to run 


In the sun— 
Left to play 
All the day, 
Bobolink, 
Spink-a-chink! 


And now the sandman’s gentle tread 
Comes stealing through the town. 


THE SANDMAN 
MARGARET. VANDEGRIFT 


THE rosy clouds float overhead, 
The sun is going down; 
And now the sandman’s gentle tread 
Comes stealing through the town. 
“White sand, white sand,” he softly cries, 
And as he shakes his hand, 
Straightway there lies on babies’ eyes 
His gift of shining sand. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he 


goes through the town. 
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From sunny beaches far away— 
Yes, in another land— 
He gathers up at break of day 
His store of shining sand. 
No tempests beat that shore remote; 
No ships may sail that way; 
His little boat alone may float 
Within that lovely bay. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he 
goes through the town. 


He smiles to see the eyelids close 
Above the happy eyes; 
And every child right well he knows— 
Oh, he is very wise! 
But if, as he goes through the land, 
A naughty baby cries, 
His other hand takes dull gray sand 
To close the wakeful eyes. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he 
goes through the town. 


So when you hear the sandman’s song 
Sound through the twilight sweet, 

Be sure you do not keep him long 
A-waiting on the street. 
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Lie softly down, dear little head, 
Rest quiet, busy hands, 
Till, by your bed his good night said, 
He strews the shining sands. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly sesic when he 
goes through the town. 


AL AGH APE IL 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


THE postboy drove with fierce career, 

For threatening clouds the moon had drowned; 
When, as we hurried on, my ear 

Was smitten with a startling sound. 


As if the wind blew many ways, 

I heard the sound—and more and more; 
It seemed to follow with the chaise, 

And still I heard it as before. 


At length I to the boy called out; 
He stopped his horses at the word, 
But neither cry, nor voice, nor shout, 
Nor aught else like it, could be heard. 


The boy then smacked his whip, and fast 
The horses scampered through the rain; 
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But, hearing soon upon the blast 
The cry, I bade him halt again. 


Forthwith alighting on the ground, 

“Whence comes,” said I, “this piteous roan?” 
And there a little girl I found, 

Sitting behind the chaise, alone. 


“My cloak!” no other word she spake, 
But loud and bitterly she wept, 

As if her innocent heart would break; 
And down from off her seat she leapt. 


“What ails“ you, child?’ She sobbed? o Week 
ener. 
I saw it in the wheel entangled, 
A weather-beaten rag as e’er 
From any garden scarecrow dangled. 


There, twisted between nave and spoke, 
It hung, nor could at once be freed; 

But our joint pains unloosed the cloak, 
A miserable rag indeed! 


“And whither are you going, child, 
To-night along these lonesome ways?” | 

“To Durham,” answered she, half wild. 
‘Then come with me into the chaise.” 
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Insensible to all relief 

Sat the poor girl, and forth did send 
Sob after sob, as if her grief 

Could never, never have an end. 


“My child, in Durham do you dwell?” 
She checked herself in her distress, 

And said, “My name is Alice Fell; 
I’m fatherless and motherless, 


“And I to Durham, sir, belong.” 
Again, as if the thought would choke 

Her very heart, her grief grew strong; 
And all was for her tattered cloak! 


The chaise drove on; our journey’s end 
Was nigh; and sitting by my side, 
As if she had lost her only friend 
She wept, nor would be pacified. 


Up to the tavern door we post; 
Of Alice and her grief I told, 

And I gave money to the host, 
To buy a new cloak for the old. 


“And let it be of duffel gray, 
As warm a cloak as man can sell!” 
Proud creature was she the next day, 
The little orphan, Alice Fell! 


Art Appreciation 


VIEW ON THE RHINE NEAR 
WYK-BY-DUURSTEDE 


JACOB VAN RUISDAEL 
E’-THE STORY OF fie veatNTING 


THIs picture has a very long name. Most 
people like to call it simply “The Windmill.” 

This windmill is very, very large. It is built 
like a round tower and its great arms stand out 
against the sky. Windmills like this are every- 
where in Holland. 

The Rhine river divides into two channels at 
the point where this windmill stands. There are 
high piles of logs built along the water’s edge. 
These are to protect the land from the waves 
when the weather grows stormy. 

Just now the river is very quiet. There are a 
few ripples by the shore, but farther out by the 
sailboat, the water is very still and calm. 

The sun is shining behind a cloud. See how 
it lights the side of the windmill! It also shines 
on the water and on the roof of the house. It 
also lights the figures of the three women who 


are returning from the village. 
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But how dark the clouds are growing! They 
are piling up in big masses and soon the wind. 
will begin to blow. Big waves will appear on 
the water and the women will hurry to find shel- 
ter. The big arms of the windmill will begin to 
turn and the sails of the boat will flutter in the 
wind. Our picture shows the beautiful quiet 
before the storm. 


fe Loa bORY ORM THIG.-ARTIST 


THE artist who painted this picture was born 
in Holland. His name was Jacob van Ruisdael. 

He did not like to paint pictures of people. He 
liked to paint pictures of the sea and the sky and 
the countryside of his beloved Holland. We say 
that he is a landscape painter. He is one of the 
greatest landscape painters who ever lived. 

This picture tells us how much he liked the 
water and the sky. The sky is more than half 
the picture. Only a very skillful artist could 
paint such beautiful clouds and such beautiful 
water. 

During his life, our artist painted more than 
459 paintings. This one of the windmill is the 
most beautiful and the most famous of all. It 
hangs in the Rijks Museum in Amsterdam. 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


(1849-1916) 


How would you like to have an uncle who 
writes poetry-rhymes? 

James Whitcomb Riley was “Uncle Sidney”’ 
to all his little friends. Make-believe that he is 
your uncle, too! So many little friends had he, 
that they filled the whole United States—and 
still do. Every boy and girl loves him. When 
you know him you will see why. 

How would you like to take a walk with 
‘Uncle Sidney-’? 

Well, put your chubby little hand in his big, 
strong one and come along! 

You must not be surprised if he squeezes your 
hand every once in a while because he loved all 
the boys and girls in the United States, too. He 
loved to have them call him ‘Uncle Sidney.” 

His name was not Sidney at all. That was 
just one of the funny things about him. He had 


many names, such as Bud, Jamesy, Jimpsey, 
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Jimmy, and Jim. He did not like his own name 
very well for some reason. He used to write it 
all sorts of ways, such as Jay Whit, J. Whit, 
James Whit. Then for a long time he wrote 
just J. W. Riley. (Bye"and Bye. aiter (ems 
written many, many poems and stories, he said 
he guessed he would take the joints out of his 
name. ‘Then he signed his full name, James 
Whitcomb Riley. Do you see what he meant by 
the joints in his name? 

Where are you going on this walk with this 
uncle who writes poetry-rhymes? 

You are going first to the old swimmin’ hole. 
It is just at the edge of the town of Greenfield, 
Indiana, where the poet was born. 

Indiana is hot and dry in the summer. The 
roads are dusty. As you go along, if you look 
closely, you will see little footprints in the dust. 
These show you the trail of the playmates of 
Uncle Sidney when he was a boy. Maybe his 
own footprints are there, too! 

Bud was another name he liked. The gang 
called him Bud. It was a long time ago that 
Bud Riley and his gang used to go to this old 
swimmin’ hole. He must have been about ten or 
twelve then. He was born in 1849. 
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“Bud” Rileys birthplace, Greenfield, Indiana. 


Now you have found the barefoot trail and 
are well on your way. Perhaps you can get your 
“uncle-poet” to tell you one of his stories in 
rhyme. He was a famous story-teller. The 
story about The Old Swimmin’ Hole is a great 
favorite. Big boys like it, because it makes them 
think of places where they used to go when they 
were little boys. 

James Whitcomb Riley, besides being able to 
write poems, was able to read and recite them so 
wonderfully that he earned a great deal of 
money going about from city to city giving 
entertainments. 

He was a great actor anda mimic. He could 
change his voice so that you would really think 
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it was an old man talking, or a little girl, or a 
big boy, or a preacher. He could twist his face 
and double up his body to represent any kind of 
person he wanted to be. He could make you 
laugh until your sides ached. The next minute 
he could make you cry. 

Sometimes he used to write a poem Pe to 
recite. Then he would watch while he gave it 
to see how people liked it. If anyone was rest- 
less or got up and went out during the program, 
he thought it all over and changed parts of it to 
please them. One of the poems he wrote to recite 
was The Happy Little Cripple. Once, when he 
was giving it, he noticed a father and mother 
leaving. He found out afterwards that they had 
a little crippled boy at home. He never recited 
that poem again. It was one of the sweetest 
things he ever wrote. 
~ James Whitcomb Riley never really grew up. 
Of course he grew tall and became a fine-look- 
ing man. But, I mean, in his heart he never 
really grew up. He always loved the things he 
had loved as a boy. The boys—and girls—he 
had played with, the places he had visited, the 
books he had read and the thousand interesting — 
things he had done kept coming back to him. 
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All these he put into his verses. It is this that 
makes people like him so much. His rhymes 
bring back:so pleasantly what they used to do. 

You see, James Whitcomb Riley made verses 
that we like. His verses, in turn, make us like 
him! He understood us. He knew what we 
would like. We understand him because he 
liked the same things we like. 

He was called “The Poet Everybody Loved.” 


SLOREES OF 
JAMES ys ECOMB RILEY’S LIFE 


CHIEDHOOD 


Ritey has told the story of his childhood in 
rhyme in a book of poems called Child-W orld. 
It will give you a pretty good idea of his home 
and home life. 

This little son-of-song was born in a log 
house. Later his father built an eight-room 
house at the edge of the town. This gave the 
children the advantage of both town and coun- 
try. They could go to church and to school in 
town. They could play in the meadows and 
along the streams in the country. On one side 
they had neighbors and children to play with, on 
the other they had all outdoors for a playground. 


“Bud” when he was twelve years old. 


Captain Riley, Bud’s father, was a good law- 
yer. He was also an orator of some note. Often 
he was called to deliver a speech on some i1m- 
portant occasion. Often he brought friends 
home with him. Often, too, he took Bud to the 
Courthouse with him. 

Bud’s mother was a sweet-faced little woman 
with big blue eyes. She loved the outdoors, the © 


sunsets, the thunderstorms and the rainbows. 
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She believed in fairies and wove beautiful stories 
about them. No wonder a little poet-son was 
born to her! Many afternoons, when all the 
other children were away, Bud would lie on the 
floor by his mother’s chair reading or dreaming. 
Together they would work out a story just for 
themselves. 


ANEW: SUIT 


Like all fathers, Captain Riley was very 
proud of his little boy. He could not wait for 
him to be big enough to have a real suit of 
clothes. : 

When Bud was three years old, his father in- 
sisted that he was old enough to have a pair of 
pants. His mother just laughed and said no. 

Captain Riley was determined to have his son 

dressed like a little man. He bought blue cloth, 
cut out a pattern himself and made a whole suit 
for him. He even made a vest with a red back. 
Suspenders with real buckles made the suit quite 
complete. 

It was a proud day for the father when he 
dressed little Bud in his grown-up suit. He took 
him over to the Courthouse. Bud was a great 
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favorite there. ‘The captain’s friends were de- 
lighted with the little fellow. They poked him 
in the ribs and called him Judge Riley. 

This pleased the father. He was a lawyer. 
He hoped his son would be a lawyer when he 
was old enough. 


MAKING PIES 


Bup had no idea of being a lawyer. Even at 
that early age, he knew just what he wanted to 
be. He had made up his mind to be a baker. 

A young uncle lived with the Riley family. 
When the mother was very busy and there was 
no maid, Uncle Marty helped in the kitchen. He 
loved Bud and let him play around with him. He 
gave him dough to roll out so he could make 
little pies. 

This was great fun for the little boy. When 
he was five, he made a custard pie. He got it 
into the oven without spilling a drop. He 
thought then he was a really, truly baker. 

Custard pie was one of his favorite dishes, I 
think. He wrote a funny little verse about a 
teacher whom he thought was very sweet. He 
compared her to a custard pie! 
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With true little-boy interest in his chosen 
work, he always loitered long in front of the 
windows of the village bakery. The pies and 
other good things tempted him. 

For several years he had dreams of having a 
bakery just like that one. Part of his plan was 
to invite boys and girls in to “eat ’em, eat ’em, 
eat~ein.” 

Thinking it over, when he was older, he wrote 
a poem about it which he called An Impetuous 
Resolve. His resolve was to be a baker when he 
grew to bea man and make pie crust forever and 
forever. 


MAKING VALENTINES 


BEForE he was old enough to have money to 
spend for valentines, he used to make them. He 
drew the pictures and wrote the verses himself. 
He was quite an artist. He tried to make the 
pictures look like the people for whom he made 
the valentines. And they really did! 

Of course one of the first valentines he made 
was for his mother. He signed no name, not 
even Jamesy, the name she called him. How did 
she ever know that it came from him? 

She must have guessed! 
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He said he had his own way for a week—and 
no whippings! 


SPENDING MONEY 


INsTEAD of buying candy with the first money 
he had to spend, Bud bought a book. 

This was long before he had learned to read. 
You see, it was just the idea of owning a book, 
not reading a book. He carried the book around 
with him everywhere. If anyone asked him 
what he had, he answered, “A poetry book!” 
When asked if he could read it, he just laughed, 
shook his head, and hugged the book up close. 

Another thing that attracted him very much 
was a shiny cake of toilet soap in a glass show- 
case. He would press himself up close to the 
glass and eye the soap longingly. 

When at last he had saved enough money to 
buy it, he made the purchase with great satis- 
faction. He did not use the soap, however. Oh, 
no! The soap was not to use any more than the 
book was to read. His pleasure was in keeping 
it in his pocket where he could touch it. 

Well, I have heard of other boys who were 
satisfied not to use soap! _Have your? But, of 
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course not! Later, Bud was most careful about 
soap and hair-brushings and finger nails. | 

But one thing he bought and used. 

He had seen a pair of boots with red tops in 
the shoe shop. It seemed as if he must have 
those for his very own. Each time he saw them 
he wanted them more and more. At last he 
could stand it no longer. He bought them on 
credit. 

No one knew he had bought them. He could 
not wear them except in his own room. This 
was not so much fun. Every time he heard any- 
one coming, he hid them under the bed. It took 
all the pleasure away. 

One day he ventured forth wearing the boots. 
When his father discovered that he had pur- 
chased them without his permission, he said they 
must be returned. That was going to be pretty 
hard for the boy to do. His mother came to the 
rescue. She persuaded the father to let him keep 
them this time. 

Bud was always rather fond of clothes. Any 
picture you may see of him shows him very well 
dressed. He was, however, very modest about 
his appearance. He always spoke of himself as 
a “tow-headed boy.” . 
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AN, QUTDOORSSOY 


Bup RILEy was a real outdoor boy. 

As soon as he could walk he started out to 
discover things for himself. He wanted to see 
everything in the yard. He wanted to see every- 
thing on the road. He wanted to see and 
know about everything in the woods and in the 
streams. He was a regular walking question 
mark. He asked questions all day long. 

A young uncle, a boy about fourteen, enter- 
tained him. He built seats for him in the trees. 
He took him to the woods. He found the nicest 
wading places in the streams. 

They used to make-believe that all outdoors 
was a theater. They discovered new places to 
wade. They found big turtles sunning them- 
selves on logs. They watched dragon flies chas- 
ing mosquitoes on the water. Each new sport 
was like rolling up the curtain on a new play 
on the stage. 

Sometimes when they were tired after splash- — 
ing in the pools, they would throw themselves 
down on the ground to rest. Then Uncle Marty © 
would tell fairy stories. 

Bud believed in fairies. It seemed to him, — 
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lying there half asleep in the woods, that he was 
in fairyland. Looking up through the trees at 
the blue sky, he saw and heard lovely, fascinat- 
ing sights and sounds. 

He listened to what the water was talking of. 
The birds and bumblebees seemed to talk to him. 
I wonder, sometimes, if this happens only to chil- 
dren who are going to grow up to be poets. Or 
do other children get messages from the brooks 
and birds and bees? Can you tell me? I know I 
never heard of anyone but Bud Riley who 
thought the pebbles in the ‘brooks looked like 
eyes watching him. 

Anyway, out here in the great outdoors, he 
learned to love all things beautiful. He was too 
young to know it then, but he stored all these 
things up in his heart. Later, his fancy sang it 
all into his poems. 

Blossoms on the Trees, A Country Pathway, 
The Rose, The Bumblebee, Down around the 
River, The Clover, A Windy Day, A Barefoot 
Boy, The Mulberry Tree, The First Bluebird, 
The Tree Toad, A Hint of Spring, A Midday 
in Midsummer, Knee-deep in June; these are 
just a few of the poems that sang themselves out 
of his memory of these outdoor days. 
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SCHOOL DAYS 


Bup started in school very young. 

He had already learned to read before he went 
to school at all. So he soon tired of the First and 
Second Readers. The Fourth Reader was such 
a big book that the children called it the tall book. 
Bud was soon able to read in this. The boys and 
girls of his own age looked at him in wonder. © 
~ He learned fast, read way ahead of the others 
and knew in the morning what they were going 
to read in the afternoon. Numbers he could not 
get into his head. He liked Drawing and Music. 

Bud remembered that his first teacher looked 
as though she had stepped out of a fairy tale. 
Maybe you will think she had when I tell you 
this. When he was naughty she whipped him 
with a little switch. Then she took him out into 
her kitchen and gave him a big slice of bread 
and butter spread with jam! | 

Later, in another school, he had a seat near 
the window. He could look right up into the 
trees. There were not so many things for boys 
and girls to do in school in those days. The time 
inside seemed long. Bud said he always liked 
the outside of the school best. 
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When the sunshine came filtering down 
through the trees and made shadows on his 
desk Bud sat and dreamed. Sometimes he made 
up fairy tales. He wondered what was going 
on out in the woods. Then when lesson time 
came he was not ready. Rather than fail, he 
would slip out of his seat and wander off into 
the fields down along the brook to some favorite 
spot. 

Once when he was wandering away he met 
his father. This time it happened that he was 
leaving because they were going to read some- 
thing very sad. Whenever they read anything 
sad he had tocry. Of course he did not want to 
cry before the other boys. He explained this to 
his father. 

His father was a very stern man. He thought 
this reason was just an excuse. Bud thought 
meeting his father was quite punishment 
enough. He could not understand why he should 
be whipped. Some friend of his said that Bud 
never did understand, even when he grew older, 
why a boy should not study brooks instead of 
books if he wanted to do so. 

Long years afterwards a boy who was play- 
ing truant from the same school met a dignified 
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old judge of the town. He stopped the boy to 
tell him he should not be a truant from school. 
Rather boldly, the boy answered, “James Whit- 
comb Riley was a truant.” 

“Yes,” replied the judge, ‘and he wrote poems 
for all the world to read. When you can do that, 
you may bea truant, too. Now get back to your 
books.” . 


RHYMING 


It was his mother who first knew that the 
boy was a poet. She recognized the “tinkle” in 
the lines he made up. He was forever rhyming, 
at the table, around the house, on the way to 
school, yes, even in school. He carried scraps of 
paper in his pockets so he could jot down what- 
ever rhymes came into his head. He wrote lists 
of rhyming words at the top of the pages in his 
books. Someone who knew him said he played — 
with rhymes as most boys played with marbles. 

He left off skating, sat down on the bank, and © 
made rhymes. Up in the tree seats that Uncle 
Marty had made for him he scribbled rhymes. 
Once he left a party.-to go \lhome,and fwaitesa 
rhyme about a girl who was there. Then he 
went back and gave the verse to her. 
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He saw poems in people and in things right 
around him. Our Hired Girl, The Raggedy 
Man, The Boy Lives on Our Farm, Granny, 
Joney, Jum, Little Orphant Annie, The Old 
Tramp, Naughty Claude, Almon Keefer; these 
were all real people—and there were many, 
many others. 

The houses people lived in, the work they did, 
the games the children played, their joys and 
their sorrows, their common everyday life gave 
him the ideas for his verses. I think it was his 
favorite teacher who said to him, “Your realm 
is here at home, right under your feet. You are 
not to sing of palaces and lords and ladies. You 
are to sing of log cabins, of children, of common 
folks in the kitchen, in the shop, and at the 
plow.” His verses made other people see the 
beauty in all these things right around them. 

He never wrote what he called a real poem 
until he was fifteen years old. He had an idea 
he ought not to destroy anything he ever wrote, 
no matter how poor he thought it was. Every- 
thing was thrown into an old trunk as fast as it 
was finished. It was several years before he 
thought anything was good enough to publish. 
When his first poem was published in a news- 
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paper, he said the news of it came to him like a 
shower to a fainting strawberry. Just the joy 
of seeing it in print was enough. 

His father was not much pleased with the idea 
of his son as a verse maker. He had read some- 
thing which said that poets were just the waste 
paper of mankind. This he read to his son. He 
persuaded him to come into his office to study 
law. He tried to get him to promise that he 
would not write any more poetry. 

Poor boy! He did not know what to do. He 
did not want to bea lawyer. In fact, he thought 
he could not. He said he could not learn the 
stuff fast enough to forget it. Rhymes would 
keep coming into his head. He just had to write 
them. He stuffed them into his desk so no one 
would know how much he wanted to write nor 
how much he wrote. 

One of his poems that all the world likes best, 
An Old Sweetheart, was written in the stuffy 
little law office when he was trying to forget his 
rhyming and remember his law. 


SWEETHEARTS 


SOMEONE said once that Riley’s world was 
divided into two parts—where his sweetheart 
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was and where she was not. So I must not for- 
get to tell you about some of the girls that he 
liked. There were many more who liked him! 

First, there was the one who wore the “pink 
sunbonnet and the little checkered dress.” Maybe 
she was the same one to whom he took the big 
red apple every morning at school. One girl 
taught him to play the violin. Another taught 
him to play the guitar. There were many others. 
He said himself that he was always looking for 
a girl to rhyme with him. He never found her. 

The Golden Girl seems to have been a great 
help to him. She wrote stories herself, so she 
knew how he felt about writing poems, I think. 
She encouraged him to keep on rhyming. “Stick 
to your lead pencil,” was her advice to him. They 
wrote beautiful letters to each other. As long 
as she lived she was an inspiration to him. He 
said she swept the cobwebs from his brain. We 
must always be glad that she made him keep on 
writing even when his father was urging him to 
stop. Think of the funny verses and the lovely 
poems that we would have missed! He wrote 
as many as a dozen poems about the Golden 
Girl. Maybe you will remember her when you 
happen to read them later. 
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BECOMING A SUCCEBSHUL POEE 


HAVING poems printed in papers and maga- 
zines made him very proud, but it did not 
feed him. The art of making rhymes seemed 
easy and very pleasant, but the art of making 
money was not so easy. He was twenty-six — 
years old when he received his first money for a 
poem. It was a check for eight dollars. He felt 
rich. He walked on air. He built full-sized air 
castles. He was going to do much with it. 
What he really did was to give a fine supper for 
some of his friends. 

This was a beginning. He was encouraged. 
Not long after this he put many of his poems 
together and published his first book. That sold 
fast. There were no more money worries. Year 
after year he went on writing and publishing. 
From having nothing at all to having several 
thousand a year from his own work was just a 
matter of a few short years. The youth, so © 
modest that he was uncertain whether to go on 
writing or not, had become a successful poet 
whom everybody loved. 

James Whitcomb Riley was always on good 
terms with everybody. Wherever he went he 
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was welcome. Nothing pleased him more than 
to watch a group of children at play. If they 
discovered him they would pounce upon him and 
demand a story. Sometimes he told his stories. 
in rhyme. His best stories are about things he 
used to do when he was a boy and people he used 
to know. 


Mr. Riley’s home in Lockerbie Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


This uncle-poet of yours liked to go away by 
himself where he could dream of things to write 
about. He liked to take his time about writing 
a poem. He carried poems in his pocket and 
worked on them until they were just right. 

Toward the end of his life he lived in Indian- 
apolis. His home was in Lockerbie Street. It 
was not easy to find because it was high above 
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the street with many vines and trees. Besides, 
there was an iron fence and a gate with a chain. 
Many visitors came to see him. When they told 
him about having a hard time finding the place, 
he only chuckled to himself. He seemed to think ° 
it a good joke that even when he was so hard to 
find, they came just the same. 

The postman used to bring him many letters 
every day from all over the world and from all 
sorts of people. These letters told him how much 
his poems were read and appreciated. It was 
not easy for him to realize that what he wrote 
meant so much to others. 

One of his best friends said, “‘All his songs are 
as sweet as any his friends, the birds and bees, 
make about his other friends, the woods and 
flowers.” Another friend, an early chum, said, 
“T love him better than anyone else in the world 
except my mother.” 

The school children of Indianapolis were for- 
tunate in having a poet-friend like James Whit- 
comb Riley living in their midst. When he 
walked in the street and was recognized by them, 
he would lift his hat to them. They visited him 
in his yard. They wrote poems to him. SOIC: 
times he visited them at school. 
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On October seventh, the birthday of Mr. 
Riley, the school children of his state celebrate 
as Riley Day every year. A hospital for crip- 
pled children has been built in Indianapolis 1 in his 
memory and named for him. 

Many poets have written about children. But 
James Whitcomb Riley’s poems seem to have 
been written right to them like stories or letters. 
When you listen to his poems, remember that 
you know him quite well. Remember that you 
have walked with him in make-believe. Re- 
member that he is your make-believe poet-uncle, 
your Uncle Sidney.” | 

Fanme L. Avery. 


Ppeiy RADIC) TOURS* 


PEOPLE said that no one could read and recite 
James Whitcomb Riley’s poems as well as the 
poet himself. He was one of the greatest enter- 
tainers of his day. 


* Due to copyright restrictions, the Riley poems cannot be 
printed in this book. The arrangement as here given is for the 
teacher to read the poems from another book to the children for 
their enjoyment during the period of study. Since many of the 
poems are in dialect, this plan is preferable to having the children 
read the poems themselves. 
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Whenever it was announced that James Whit- 
comb Riley was to give an entertainment, people 
came from miles around to hear him. You see, 
in those days, they could not tune in on the radio 
and hear whatever they liked. Do you know 
why? 

Many of James Whitcomb Riley’s poems were 
written to recite at these entertainments. They 
need to be read aloud to be fully enjoyed. Often 
it is the sound that pleases and amuses. Some 
of them would make a most delightful program 
over the radio if they could be broadcast. 

Ah, there is an idea! 

How would you like to hear some of his poems 
that way? . 

Suppose you arrange a radio microphone in 
your classroom and put on a series of Riley pro- 
grams! 

You might call your radio station “Station 
RCR” (Riley’s Child Rhymes). 

You can plan perhaps to put on a “Riley 
Hour” once a week during the term. Choose 
one member of your class for studio manager. 
He will set up the microphone and see that every- 
thing is arranged for the program. 

Another member may be the official an- 
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nouncer. We will give you facts and comments 
on several poems that we think you will like to. 
use. The official announcer may use this infor- 
mation in his remarks before introducing the - 
one who will represent James Whitcomb Riley 
giving one of his own poems. 

When you have planned for a poem to be 
given that you think some other grade would 
enjoy hearing, you might plan a radio party and 
invite them in to listen with you to the “Riley 
Radio Hour.” 

Following is a list of favorite poems that will 
be good to use. Your teacher will know where 
to find these poems for you. She will represent 
James Whitcomb Riley for you in your “Riley 
Radio Hour” and read the poem to you, per- 
haps. But some of the poems are so funny, you 
may want to learn them so you can make believe 
that you are the poet himself and recite them 
better than anyone else! 


Yellowbird A Sudden Shower 
Little Orphant Annie A Boy's Mother 
The Raggedy Man Winter Fancies 
No Boy Knows The Brook-Song 
Pansies | The Circus Parade 
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Yellowbird. 


RILEY RADIO HOUR—NUMBER 1 


YELLOWBIRB 


Manager: ‘This is Station RCR. 

We are broadcasting from the Third Grade 
studios of the School in 

We have arranged the Riley Radio Hour es- | 
pecially for Third Grade radio friends all over 
the United States. 

The Riley Radio Hour occurs every 
afternoon at exactly o'clock. 

Please stand by. 

Announcer: Good afternoon, boys and girls! 

This is announcing. 
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- You are about to listen to the poem, Vellow- 
bird from the pen of James Whitcomb Riley. 

Have you ever seen a flock of yellowbirds 
having their breakfasts on the stalks of tall sun- 
flowers? They are as merry as a group of chil- 
dren at a school picnic. Like the children, they 
keep up a continual chatter. 

Yellowbirds are friendly little fellows. If you 
sit or stand very still while you visit with them, 
they will chirp and twitter in answer to your 
questions. They dart up and down through the 
air flashing their yellow backs at you as if play- 
ing a game. 

In this poem there seem to be two things that 
the poet wishes to find out from these “gallant 
golden-bills,” as he calls them. Listen for the 
two questions. Find out the answers, if you can! 

Miss , representing James Whitcomb 
Riley, will read Yellowbird. 

(Poem ts read.) 

Announcer: You have just listened to Yel- 
lowbird by James Whitcomb Riley. 

To-day at the edge of the park, I watched a 
pair of yellowbirds busy at their breakfast of 
seeds. Just for fun, I tried asking them the 
questions from this poem. 
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They answered me over and over again and 
proceeded to show me just what they were doing 
by “pecking ’mongsst the weeds.”’ 

But when I asked them what they were going - 
to have for tea, they flashed their yellow backs 
at me and flew away. So I could not find out 
whether James Whitcomb Riley had guessed 
right when he suspected they took a peck out of 
a ripe, yellow apple. 

Maybe if a “little fellow” like you should ask 
them, they would answer him. If you ever find 
out, please let your other Third Grade friends of 
the radio audience know. 

We hope you will be listening in next 
afternoon at exactly o’clock when we will 
bring you another poem in the Riley Radio Hour 
series. 

RCR is now signing off. Good-bye! 


OUTLINE FOR OTHER RILEY Rapio Hours 


(To be followed im the succeeding lessons) 


Manager: This is Station RCR. We are 
broadcasting from the Third Grade studios of 
the School of 

By special arrangement with your teachers we 
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are bringing to our Third Grade radio audience 
all over the United States a series of poems writ- 
ten by James Whitcomb Riley. | 

The Riley Radio Hour will come to you every 
afternoon at exactly o'clock. 
Please stand by. 


Announcer: Good afternoon, boys and girls! 
This is announcing. 
We are bringing to you this afternoon the 
poem written by James Whitcomb Riley. 


(Find the introduction for the poem to be used. 
Read the introduction aloud.) 


Miss 
Riley, will read 


, representing James Whitcomb 
for you. 


(The reader here reads the poem.) 


Announcer: You have just listened to 
written by James Whitcomb Riley. 


(Find the conclusion. Read it aloud.) 


We hope you will be listening in next 
afternoon at exactly o’clock when we will 
bring you another poem in the Riley Radio Hour 
series. 

RCR is now signing off. Good-bye! 


RILEY RADIO HOUR—NUMBER 2 
LITTLE ORPHANT ANNIE | 


(Introduction) Little Orphant Anme is al- 
ways a great favorite with children. 

It was just so when James Whitcomb Riley 
used to recite it. 

Little Orphant Annie was a real little girl. 
She came to live with the Riley family when she 
was about ten years old. Although she had 
many duties about the house, she never seemed 
to be too tired to amuse the children with her 
stories. 

(Poem to be read here.) 

(Conclusion) It is pleasant to think how 
friendly the children of the family were with her. 
Even though she came as a maid, they welcomed 
her and played with her. In those days it was 
quite a common thing for families to take fo: 
children to work for their “board and keep,” 
the poem says. 

In one of Riley’s prose stories, he has written 
more about this little girl. In that story he calls 
her Mary Alice Smith. If you wish to know her 
better, read Where 1s Mary Alice Smith? by 


James Whitcomb Riley. 
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The Raggedy Man. 


RILEY RADIO HOUR—NUMBER 3 
THE RAGGEDY MAN 


(Introduction) The Raggedy Man was an- 
other favorite recitation with Riley’s audience, 
during his entertaining days. It is the same type 
of poem as Little Orphant Annie. It shows the 
same friendly spirit of the family toward those 
who worked for them. 

The Raggedy Man was really a big boy who 
iivedon-ainear-by tarm. He came overtieach 
day to help with the work that was too heavy 


and hard for the boys to do. 
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Of course he did not have much money to 
spend. He was paid very little besides his 
“keep” which means his meals. But probably 
he was not as ragged as his name sounds. The 
word “raggedy” over and over again in the 
poem, however, makes a sound we like to hear. 

When you listen to this poem you must imag- 
ine you are hearing a little Indiana boy about 
eight or nine years old talking. 

(Poem to be read here.) 

(Conclusion) You see this Raggedy Man was 
kindly and a great favorite with the children. 

If you wish to know the Raggedy Man better 
or about his love affair with ’Lizabeth Ann, read 
these other poems by Riley: The Hired Man, 
The Boy Lives on Our Farm, The Bumblebee, 
The Old Tramp and Our Hired Gurl. 


RILEY RADIO HOUR—NUMBER 4 


No Boy Knows 


(Introduction) We read that Riley had day 
dreams in school. 

I have always wondered what it was that this 
little poet-boy was dreaming about. Maybe this 
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poem of his will tell us one thing that he was 
trying to puzzle out. 

It seems that everything he heard at school 
did not go “in one ear and out the other.” This 
poem is full of a number of things that he 
learned. I wonder how many of the same thing's 
you know. Keep watch while you listen. 

Maybe, too, you will know this thing that he 
was pondering over! He wrote this poem fifty 
years ago. Many things have been found out 
that people did not know fifty years ago. Listen! 

(Poem read here.) 

(Conclusion) You see he says no boy knows 
when he goes to sleep. 

Is he right? Do you know? 

Maybe you, too, have dropped asleep on the 
parlor floor or in the porch swing or even in the 
car. Afterwards, when you wakened, you won- 
dered how it was that you went to sleep without 
knowing it. 

This is one of the things that have puzzled 
boys and girls—yes, and everybody else, for a 
long time. 

If you happen to discover how you can tell 
when you go to sleep, please broadcast the news 
from Station RCR! 


RILEY RADIO HOUR—NUMBER 5 


PANSIES 


(Introduction) Another lovely memory Riley 
had of his early boyhood home was the front 
yard full of flowers. He said it faced the south 
and was “gaudy-fine with blossoms.” 

Why he chose to write to the pansies in par- 
ticular, [ do not know. It may have been be- 
cause they have faces and look so much like 
people. Notice when you hear the poem that he 
says these flower-people are jaunty-faced, eet 
ing-lipped and dewy-eyed. 

I hope you have a pansy right in your hand 
while you listen, each one of you. Can you see 
the jaunty face? Your hand may enfold it, just 
as the poet’s did. It is so soft and velvety, you 
may even want to “lift it to your lips.” Now 

listen while he talks to the pansies. 
(Poem read here.) 

(Conclusion) Pansies is a favorite poem with 
many. It may have sounded sweet to your ears. 
I hope it did. But Riley says no matter how 
sweet the song's about flowers are, they are never 
as sweet as the flowers themselves. 


Do not forget to say good-bye to the pansies. 
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A Sudden Shower. 


RILEY RADIO HOUR—NUMBER 6 
A SUDDEN SHOWER 


(Introduction) A real poem should have three 
thing's for you. 

These three things are, rhythm, pictures, and 
feeling. 

Rhythm—tThe beat, beat, beat—the singsong. 

Pictures—What you see in your mind when 
you listen to it. 

Feeling—Does it make you feel glad or sad— 
do you like itr 

It is going to rain! It is hot! 


The flowers droop! 
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The leaves turn over! 

The branches toss! 

The dust blows in circles! 

The sun has gone! 

We might say it that way. But listen to the 
way Riley says it. Huis poem is full of pictures. 
His words are short and soft, and rhyming. His 
lines just beat, beat, beat along like music. And 
the poor dripping rooster under the rosebush at 
the end looks so forlorn you just have to fee! 
sorry for him. 

After you have listened to tHe poem I will tell 
you something that may explain why Riley put 
him in this poem all wet and dripping. 

(Poem read here.) 

(Conclusion) It was this poem ica helped 
to bring Riley into special fame. It is a real 
poem. It has the three things we were looking 
for. But I must tell you that when Riley wrote 
this poem, he was very discouraged. 

In these days Riley was working on a news- 
paper during the day, and writing poems at 
night. He was working so hard that sometimes 
he was tired and almost cross. Some friend of 
his said that a little lemon juice had been 
squeezed into his disposition! 
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Well, just at this time, it was decided that they 
could not afford to go on printing the paper. 
This threw Riley out of work. It was before 
his poems were bringing very much money. No 
wonder he was discouraged! 

Just at this time he wrote this poem. I always 
think when I read it and see the dripping rooster 
on one leg under the rosebush in the rain that 
Riley must have felt just about like that. 

But the sun comes out just as suddenly as 
showers come down! It was so now. This 
poem was so fine that fame and more prosperous 
days followed. 
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A Boy’s MoTHER 


(Introduction) In this poem we find just an- 
other assurance that James Whitcomb Riley’s 
childhood was a pleasant memory to him always. 

Many times in his poems he speaks of his 
mother. They were close friends. She wrote 
verses, too, sometimes. Maybe that is one rea- 
son why she understood her little son so well. 

You may find some of your own thoughts in 
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this poem. It would not be strange. We all 
have some lovely thoughts, especially about our 
mother. But we do not all know just how to say 
our thoughts. When we find a poem that says 
what we think but cannot say, we are rather apt 
to like the poet. 

Imagine this boy who speaks is about five or 
six years old—not too big to be punished and 
petted! 

(Poem read here.) 

(Conclusion) If you want to read a really, 
truly beautiful word picture of the poet’s mother, 
read what he has written about her in a poem 
called The Home Folks. 


RILEY RADIO HOUR—NUMBER 8 
WINTER FANCIES 


(Introduction) It all depends upon how old 
you are—or how young—and whether you are 
outside or inside the windowpane! I mean your 
winter fancies depend upon that. 

If you are ten or thereabouts, stay outside. 
But if you are three times ten or thereabouts, as 
Riley was when he wrote this poem, come inside. 
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Not that he did not like the cold weather or 
could not stand it! Oh, no! Once when he was 
driving on a very cold day he made up a poem 
about hot weather. Think of being able to think 
up a poem when you are half frozen! Do you 
suppose it made him feel warm? 

Once when it was very hot and everybody was 
uncomfortable, he wrote a poem about how 
much more uncomfortable everybody would be 
if it were even hotter. He liked to imagine 
things like that. It was a kind of grown-up 
make-believe game. 

When you hear this poem, you will notice that 
the poet was snug and warm inside where it 
seemed like Maytime. 

All the same, he calls it “delightfulest weather 
Oma etetnink he must*be'recalline the days 
when he was ten or thereabouts. These winter 
fancies must be about the things he used to do 
in those days. | 

They were great days for him. How fast his 
little red-mittened hands could make snowballs! 
How fast he could throw them—and how far! 
He did not mind taking a bite out of a snowball. 

Another winter play was making prints of 
men by lying flat-backed in the snow. If you 
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waved your arms up and down at your side while 
on your back, it made an angel with wings. Try 
it sometime! 

Winter was filled with pleasure for this boy. 
One Christmas he had asked for a red sled just 
like one his brother had. Of course, Christmas 
morning brought the sled. He found it such fun 
to hitch his sled to his father’s sleigh and go 
skimming along the shining track and some- 
times into a nice big soft snowdrift! | 

Rabbit hunting was another one of his favor- 
ite winter sports. Following the tracks across 
the fields had a great fascination for him. Com- 
ing in at the end of a hunt, tired and hungry, 
popping corn over a blazing log fire ended a day 
long to be remembered. 

(Poem to be read here.) 

(Conclusion) Now that you have heard the 
poem, do you agree with me about the winter 
fancies? Toasting himself by his warm fire, he 
lived over in his mind the fun winter brought. 
It is plain he had lost none of his love for it all. 
He says the coldest day cannot drive away the 
fire in his heart. He is still a boy at heart. 

To be called “the eternal boy” was said to be 
fame enough for him. 
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THE BrooK-SONG 


(Introduction) Shut your eyes! 

Can you see a tow-headed, freckled-faced boy 
about eight years old? 

There he goes splashing in the water! 

Perched on the back of his close-cut light hair 
is an old straw hat without band or lining. Clad 
in a blue roundabout and trousers rolled high he 
is ready for one of those happy days in the woods 
and streams near his home. 

He later called this play world a fairy para- 


dise for children. 
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Your eyes may have been shut, but his are 
wide open. He sees the struggling bumblebee 
trying to swim. The waterbugs just stand 
around and laugh at the poor bee. He sees the 
buzzing dragonfly, so brave he is using a leaf’ 
for a sailboat. 3 

He sees the ripples in the water like children 
running. 

Twenty-five years after this day of asians 
in the brook, he wrote this poem, The Brook-. 
Song. | eo 

Keep your eyes shut, if you can, and listen 
with wide-open ears for what the poet saw with 
wide-open eyes. 

(Poem read here.) 

(Conclusion) ‘This is one of the many poems 
he wrote, when a man, from memory pictures of 
his boyhood. 

Someone said, “His rhymes ripple as merrily 
as the stream over the pebbles.” Who knows 
but it was the memory of this very day that put 
the idea of The Brook-Song into the poet’s head? 

Has the water ever talked to you? 

Maybe it has put ideas into your head which 
you will use when you are older in music or 
poems or pictures. 
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The Circus Parade. 
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THE CIRCUS PARADE 


(Cntroduction) Here is a real poem for you! 

It is full of the things a real poem should have. 

It has all the rhythm, pictures, and feeling you 
could ask for! 

There is the beat, beat, beat of the drum all the 
way through it. 

There is one picture after another as the pa- 
rade moves along the street. 

And as for feeling! Well, I do not have to 
tell you anything about that. You know how 


you feel when you see a circus parade! 
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Come early. Get a good place where you can 
see everything. You must not miss anything, 
even the Clown’s mule. | 

You know when Riley was about ten, he had 
an idea he would like to belong to a circus. He 
thought he might be a clown. He pictured him- 
self riding on top of a golden chariot. 

They say he had to do and see the things he 
wrote about. When he wrote The Circus Pa- 
rade, I think he must have thought he was right 
there. I hope when you hear it you will think 
you are right there. 

Here they come! Get ready! 

(Poem to be read here.) ; 

(Conclusion) Which part of the parade did 
you like best? 

Did it make you think of real circus parades 
that you have seen? 

Did you notice the rhythm and rhyme all the 
way through it? Can you almost hear the 
drums yet? 

If you can answer “‘yes”’ to all these questions, 
I think you have learned to enjoy the poems of 
James Whitcomb Riley and will want to read 
more of them sometime. 


BOOKS FOR HOME READING 


There are always great numbers of books for 
children to read, but it is not always easy to select 
the right books for the many readers. The fol- 
lowing list has been compiled for the child of 
about the age for the third grade in school. 
These books are well recommended and will in- 
still thoughts in the child’s mind which will grow 
with the years, to develop the boy or girl into the 
‘ideal man or woman. The list is compiled by 
titles because children remember books by titles 
rather than by authors. 


Adventures of Pinocchio CHARLES COLLODI 
An Italian story of a little wooden boy who told a lie. His 
nose grew so long he could not move. 

“sop s Fables JosEPH JACOBS 
Short nature fables with a lesson to each. | 

Andersen's Fairy Tales HANs CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
Short fairy tales which are very interesting and which will 
be long-remembered. 


Arkansas Bear, The ALBERT B. PAINE 
A very funny story of a big, black bear and a little boy. 


At the Back of the North Wind GrorGE MACDONALD 


A fairy tale in which the North Wind takes the boy on many 


excursions. 
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Bee People MarGARET W. Morey 
Bees who understand young people and can read. A very 
good nature book. | 

Belgian Twins | L. F. PERKINS 
The mother had to go away to war and leave the twins in 
an old lady’s care. This is a story of the World War. 


Birch Tree Fairy Book, The CLIFTON JOHNSON 
This book contains many familiar fairy stories and folk tales 
from Japan and other countries. 


Blue Fairy Book, The ANDREW LANG 
A fine collection of fairy tales for younger children. 
Book of Nature Myths FLORENCE HOLBROOK 


, Stories of why the woodpecker’s head is red, why the rabbit. 
is timid, how fire was brought to the Indians, and many 


others. 

Captain June ALIce. H, Rice 
A little American boy visits Japan and has many interesting 
experiences. 

Child’s Book of Stories P. W. CoussENsS 

_ Avery complete collection of fairy and folk tales. 

Christmas Angel KATHERINE PYLE 
A very pretty Christmas fable. 

Christmas Every Day WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


The story of a little girl who wishes that every day were 
Christmas Day. 


Danish Fairy and Folk Tales J. CHRISTIAN BAy 
The tales as given us from Denmark. 

Davy and the Goblin CHARLES E, CARRYL 
The story of a boy who did not believe in fairies and goblins. 

Docas, the Indian Boy G. S. SNEDDEN 
The life of a little Indian boy, how he lived and traveled. 

Dolly's Double ETHEL Woop 


Two girls, Dolly and Isabel, are so very much alike that they 
can hardly be told apart. An interesting story. 
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English Fairy Tales JOSEPH JACOBS 
More than 100 real old English fairy tales. 

Fairy Reader JAMES BALDWIN 
Many short fairy tales of Grimm and Andersen. 

Fairy Stories and Fables JAMES BALDWIN 
American fairy stories. | 

Fairy Tales from Far Japan SUSAN BALLARD 
Japanese fairy tales are always very interesting. | 

Fairy Tales of All Nations © LoGANn MARSHALL 


These tales are English, German, Italian, Russian, Swedish, 
Danish, Bohemian, French and Japanese. 


Golden Goose and Other Fairy Tales 
Eva Marcu Tappan 
This book contains six Scandinavian stories. 

Grandpa's Little Girls APIcE? PY CuRTIS 
Two little girls are sent to Grandpa Newman at Pine Tree 
Farm while their parents are absent in California. The story 
is very amusing. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair FRANCES BROWNE 


A splendid collection of fairy tales written by a girl who 
was born blind. 


Green Fairy Book, The ANDREW LANG 
Another fine collection by a noted writer of children’s stories. 

Home Fairy Tales JEAN MACE 
These stories are French fairy tales. 

In Fields and Pasture M. P. Dutton 
Stories of the life and occupations of people of many 
countries. 

Japanese Fairy Tales TERESA P. WILLISTON 
These are stories that Japanese mothers tell their children. 

Japanese Twins L. F. PERKINS 


A story of Taro and Take and how they went to tke temple. 
They had 35 dolls and 35 kites. 
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Jataka Tales E. C. BABBIT 
Best tales of India. 

Light Princess, The | GEORGE MACDONALD 
The story of a little princess who did not weigh anything. A 
good story. 

Little Folks in Feathers and Fur ©. T. Maia 
Stories about animals, birds, and insects. 

Little Girl Next Door, The NinA RHOADES 


The story of a friendship between a little girl and a little 
blind girl who lived next door. 


Little Goody Two Shoes OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
A very interesting and pretty story. 
Little Miss Rosamond NINA RHOADES 


Rosamond goes to a seaside cottage to visit an uncle. She 
learns to know Gladys and Joy who are her neighbors. 
Little Queen of Hearts, A RutTH OGDEN 


A little American girl goes to England and visits the Queen 
and has some very interesting adventures. 


Little Red Riding Hood ANDREW LANG 
The story of a little girl and how she was saved from a 
great wolf. 

Loyal Little Red-Coat, A RuTH OGDEN 
A story of a little boy a hundred years ago. 

Marigold Garden KATE GREENWAY 
Pictures and rhymes. 

Meg and Others Harriet T. COMSTOCK 
A little girl of long ago and her doings. 

Merry Ammal Tales M. A. BIGHAM 
Funny stories about animals. 

Mopsa the Fairy JEAN INGELOW 


The story of a little boy who goes into Fairyland on the back 
of a big bird, and of what he sees there. 
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- Nancy Rutledge KATHERINE PYLE 


The story of a little girl who moved from the country to,a 
town and the new things she found. 


New Vear’s Bargain, A SARAH C. WOOLSEY 


This book contains fairy stories, a bear story, and stories 
about little girls. 


Old Mother West Wind T. W. BurGESS 
The winds and small animals are made to speak like real 
persons. 

Only Child, An Eriza O. WHITE 
A pretty story about a lonely little girl. 

Pepper and Salt HowaArpD PYLE 
Fairy tales and rhymes beautifully illustrated. 

Peter and Polly in Spring Rosa Lucia 

Peter and Polly in Summer Rosa Lucia 

Peter and Polly m Autumn Rosa Lucia 

Peter and Polly in Winter Rosa Lucia 


Four books which contain pleasant little stories of the daily 
life of two children in the country. 


Peter Pan m Kensington Gardens J. M. BarriE 
The most popular of all modern fairy tales. 

Pig Brother and Other Stories Laura E. RICHARDS 
A collection of short stories. 


Prince Lazybones HELEN Hays 
The story of a little boy who cured himself of a bad habit. 
Prince Silver Wings Ep1itH O. HARRISON 


A series of fairy tales told by the author to her own children. 
Princess and Curdie, The 


This book tells how Curdie and his wild beasts overcame the 
enemies of the king. 


Red Fairy Book, The ANDREW LANG 


Fairy stories by one of the best writers of children’s stories. 
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Slovenly Peter HEINRICH HoFFMAN 


The terrible fate of Suck-a-thumb, Johnny Look-in-the-Air, 
Heedless Hugo, and others. 


Star People - KATHERINE E, DEwEy 
Fanciful tales of the stars and constellations. 
Stories of Great Americans EDWARD EGGLESTON 


Franklin’s whistle, Putnam and the wolf, Kit Carson and 
the bears, Boone and the grapevine, Washington’s Christmas . 
gift, and many others. 

Story of Little Jane and Me Mary E. BLATCHFORD 
This book is about two little girls who lived in New York 
City. 

Three Good Giants JoHN DIMITRY 
The famous deeds of Grandgousier, Gargantua, and Pan- 
tagruel told for children. 

Tommy Trot’s Visit to Santa C jas 

Tuomas NELSON PAGE 


A small boy with a goat team went to Santa Claus land 
and found out how he makes the presents, how he stores 
them, who gets them, and why they get them. 


Wee Winkles and Snowball GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 
Snowball is a pet pony. This story is about kindness to 
animals. 

Wonder Clock, The Howarp PYLE 


Twenty-four stories from German folk tales. 
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